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. The success of Dr. Maclaren’s “ Expositions of 
Holy Scripture” may be judged from the fact that 
in addition to single volumes over 3,000 sets of the 
First Series have already been sold in this eountry 
alone. The first volume of the Second Series, that 
having for its subject the Gospel of St. Mark, 
Chapters 1-8, is now ready and may be obtained at 
the price of 7s. 6d. The subscription terms are, 
however, very advantageous, and readers interested 
in “this most valuable addition to Christian litera- 
ture” are cordially invited to write to Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton for fuller particulars and 
for a prospectus, which will be gladly sent post-free 
onapplication. Dr. Maclaren as an expositor is too 
well known to need any recommendation, but it is 
not too much to say that as this great enterprise 
progresses, its value becomes increasingly evident, 
and many will echo the good wishes of the Spectator, 
which we give in following words— Dr. Maclaren has 
a great task before him, “‘ we wish him health and 
strength to accomplish it, for such an accomplish- 
ment will certainly be a great benefit to the 
Christian Church.” 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev, Avex. Mactarey, D.D., Lit.D. 
Complete in Thirty Volumes. First Series of 
Six Volumes now ready, 24s. net; Second 
Series of Six Volumes to be published during 
the year, 24s. net ; Separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. 





The remarkable review in the Times of the Rev. 
David Smith’s Life of Our Lord, which was issued 
last autumn under the title “The Days of His 
Flesh,” drew immediate attention to this memor- 
able work. From that time it has never ceased to 
be in steady demand, and although published at 
10s. 6d. net, is already in its third edition. The 
review was entitled ‘‘ A Substitute for Farrar,” and, 
after explaining the need fora new life of Christ and 
his surprise at finding a book of the calibre of the 
one ‘ore him, “signed by the not yet famons 
name of David Smith,”’ the reviewer exclaims, ‘* the 
point is, here is the sort of book we want on this 
greatest of all subjects.” 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH: the Earthly 
Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By 
the Rev. Davip Smiru, M.A. Third Edition. 
10s, 6d. net. 





Of the many devotional works that have secured 
for Dr. Matheson so great a reputation we think it 
will be generally conceded that these new medita- 
tions, entitled “‘ Rests by the River,” excel them 
all. We take the following from the Exzpository 
Times :—-*‘ For Sermon Seed go to Dr. a et 
for seed that when it falls into your own mind will 
bear fruit abundantly. This latest volume is such 
a book of devotion as men would give a fancy price 
for, if it were a few hundred years older than it is.’ 


RESTS BY THE RIVER: Devotional 
ee nd the Rev. George Matueson, 





Shag teve been the complimentary words printed 
about . r. Moffatt’s “‘ Literary Illustrations of the 
Bible,” and yet there has been nothing oversaid. 
Take the books up--which you will—and open 
where you will, and there before you is some 
illuminating passage on the Word of God. Claudius 
Clear says ;—“‘ Among all the men of his age I have 
ever known Dr. Moffatt is the best read. Dr. 
Moffatt’s mind is intimately saturated with the 
Bible, and illustrations leap upon him when ever 
he has a book in hand. In these little beautiful 
sifted volumes we have the pith and essence of the 
matter. There is hardly anything otiose, hardly 
anything which does not illuminate. These books 
cannot be superseded, and no one who uses the 
Bible will find it possible to do without them.” 


LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. By the Rev. James Morratt, D.D. 
1s. 6d. net each Volume. 


The New Volumes are (1) St. Matthew, (2) Judges 
snd Ruth. Volumes previously published :—St. 
Mark, St. Luke, Romans, Revelation, Ecclesiastes, 
and Daniel. Write for Prospectus. 








“Tf all reading mankind,” writes Mr. Lang in the 
reface to his new life of Sir Walter Scott, “‘ had 
ime to Loe! ‘s Life, a brief volume on Sir 

Walter would be a thing without excuse.” Mr. 
Lang's book professes to be little more than a 
chatty compression of Lockart, but no admirer of 
Mr. Lang’s needs to be told that it is a great deal 
more than that. In fact, and here we quote the 
Tribune, “it is quite the best short account of 
Scott’s career and character which has been 
written.” No doubt there are still some would-be 
superior ple who maintain that they cannot read 
Scott. t us recommend to them Mr. Lang’s 
fascinating book; we hope with the Pall Mall 
Gazette ‘‘that he would persuade them into making 
another attack on that amazing treasure-house of 
romance, the works of Sir Walter Scott.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Anprew 


Layee. A New Volume of “ Literary Lives,” 
ayy by W. Bosertsonx NIcoL.. Tilustrated, 





Monsieur Frédéric Loliée’s “Short History of 
Comparative Literature” 1s, indeed, a marvel of 
compression—a brief but really luminous survey of 
an immense subject. No wonder this brilliant 
sketch of the general history of literature from the 
earliest times to the twentieth century has had such 
a remarkable success in the country of its origin. 
M. Loliée steers his way with consummate skill 
between generalisation and detail, and his critical 
summaries are as suggestive as they are succinct. 

The: translation has been carried out under the 
direct supervision of the author, and embodies 
several additions specially written for English 
readers. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COMPARATIV 
LITERATURE. By Frip#aic Louie. Trans- 
latel by M. D. Power, M.A. 6s. net. Pros- 
pectus on application. 





Dr. Breasted’s one-volume “ History of Egypt” 
has been singled out by the Times for especial 
praise. We quote a few lines from the lengthy 
review appearing in the Times Literary Supplement 
dated March 30th last :—*‘ A history must be more 
than a collection of documents, however accurately 
transcribed and interpreted. Professor Petrie has 
demonstrated how unsightly the dry bones of 
Egyptian history may be made to appear. Dr. 
Breasted, on the contrary, has made the dry bones 
live. We have never seen the great epochs of 
Egyptian history more vividly portrayed than in 
his Sequent pages. The campaigus of Thothmes 
III., the great works of ‘Amenhotep the Magnifi- 
cent,’ the character of the idealist dreamer 
Khuanaten, the heroic figure of Rameses II. at 
Kadesh, the Syrian relations of the Pharaohs, are 
set forth with a power and brilliance that we have 
not so far found in any other book. This history is 
in some sense a work of art, no less than a presenta- 
tion of the mature results of scholarly research.”’ 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT: From the 
Earliest Times to the Persian Gonqaest, By 
Professor James H. Breasted, Ph.D. With 
200 Lilustrations and Maps, 20s, net. Prospectus 
on application. 





Lovers of ‘poetry who wish to reason out their 
likes and dislikes should make a point of reading 
“The Poetry of Life,” by the distinguished Canadian 
poet, Bliss Carman. In this volume of essays Mr. 
Carman proves himself the possessor of an exquisite, 
pure on. and established his right to be included 
in the long list of distinguished poets who are also 
famous as critics of poetry. In short, in a series of 
chapters he sets forth the modern status of the 
muse. The gist of his book is that poetry is a 
living force to-day, that it has a real function 
to fulfil in this and all ages. It is the sound, prac- 
tical, common sense of Mr. Carman’s book which 
entitles it to attention. Poetry has been subject 
to the reflection of so many distorting mirrors of 
late years that a clear vision of it is almost as un- 
familiar as it is welcome and refreshing.” 


THE POETRY oF LIFE. By Buirs 


Carmay. 68. ne 





“If the book is happy enough to give even one 
other bereaved h the calm and the hopeful 
joy in the face of Death which it has given the 
compiler, it will be indeed blessed.” 

These few words we have taken from the preface 
of Miss Katharine Tynan’s beautiful volume entitled 
“A Book of Memory: the Birthday Book of the 
Blessed Dead.” This compilation “of the most 
beautiful thoughts of the most beaatiful souls con- 
cerning death” is intended to be a record of the 
birthdays of the Immortal, and not of the mortal 
life. To each day of the year is allotted three 
quotations in prose and verse, the first in every case 
being from the Bible. The book is constructed on 
the most unconventional lines, but it is hoped that 
the quotations may in every case have an applica- 
bility to the subject. Comfort is aimed at, bat 
some of the quotations are intended to be purely 
descriptive, hoping that by happy chance they may 
fit in with the person whose anniversary is com- 
memorated on that special day. Facing the 
quotations are spaces for the entry of names. 


THE BOOK OF MEMORY. By Karua- 


Ringe Tray. 6s, net. 





“The loveableness of Dearlove and the bright 
humour and good feeling of the whole give the 
book a fascination from which none but the most 
ae will escape.”—Times, “‘ A very perfect little 
rhapsody of oc and affection.”"—Pall Mall 
Gazette. “‘A delightful pastoral.”—Outlook. “A 
story for all jaded, world-worn people to read and 
smile at and wish they could take part in.”—Daily 
Chronicle, But we cannot go on quoting, and, 
besides, you must have seen for yourself that 
“ Dearlove,” by Mrs. Frances Campbell, has been 
received by the critics, not only with enthusiasm, 
but with many predictions of a justly deserved and 
emphatic success. The girl Dearlove is, indeed, a 
fascinating little heroine, and she will win her way 
into the hearts of readers the wide world over. 


DEARLOVE. By Frances CAMPBELL. 
6s., with Photogravure Frontispiece. 





John Oxenham’s spirited romance, “Giant Cir- 
cumstance,” continues to be one of the best selling 
novels of the season. 

It makes appeal to the sympathy of men and 
women, it holds the attention of the reader just as 
firmly as did ** Barbe of Grand Bayou” and “‘ Hearts 
in Exile.” 

Here is the verdict of the Daily Telegraph :— 
“ Bright, healthy, and interesting... .. a good story 
of the doing of wholesome, unexaggerated people 
yes, indeed, “‘a good story,” and one worth readi 
GIANT CIRCUMSTANCE. By Jouwn 

Oxeyuam. Illustrated in Colour, Third 
Edition. 6s. 





Great expectations of a literary treat were aroused 
by the publishers of that much-advertised book 
**The Lady of the Decoration,” nor has the public 
been disappointed if we are to believe the testi- 
mony both of the sales and of the criticisms. “* The 
Lady of the Decoration" is amusing, entertaining, 
and, what is more, entirely human, the true story 
ofa woman’s life. Punch describes it as a row of 
pearls slung on a silken cord of bright narrative 
and description. You must certainly read this 
delightful k. 


THE LADY OF THE DECORATION. 
Third Edition. 6s. * 





Stewart Edward White, author of “ The Blazed 
Trail,” *‘ The Silent Places,” &c., whose work has 
already been very highiy praised in the Spectator, 
is our greatest authority on lumbering camps, 
trappers, cowboys, cattlemen, the Great North- 
West. His works appeal to every lover of the wild 
world of out-of-doors, *‘ where civilisation ceases to 
coddle, and man has to match his wits and hardi- 
hood against Nature.” They are not only uncom- 
mon, they are quite unique; there is only one 
Stewart White. his new volume of * Blazed 
Trail Stories.” These are ringing, vigorous stories 
of lumbering camps and of wild life in the South- 
West plain. Bemember the title— 


BLAZED TRAIL STORIES. By STEWART 


Epwarp Waite. 





Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON will be pleased to place any reader of this Journal on their List of those to 
whom they are in the habit of regularly sending Catalogues and particulars of New Books. Applications should 
be addressed to the Advertisement Department, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 


and it is particularly requested that mention be made of any subject of particular interest to the applicant. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 


NEW NOVEL 


FENWICK’S CAREER 


WILL BE READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
AND LIBRARIES ON THE 3rd OF MAY. 


Westmoreland, London, and Paris, the 
world of thirty years ago, and the rise 
decline of a_ painter, 
‘¢ Fenwick’s Career.” 


great world. 
to conciliate his 


patron, lands him with in a_ situation 
which recalls the Mlustrations qeljperate deser- 
tion of his simple BY wife by George 
Romney, artist ALBERT ond Westmore- 
land man also, But Fenwick, in 
the hour of suc- STERNER. cess and avowal, 
is renounced in Crown 5¥% « Ft of natural 
jealousy by wife 6s. and child, whom 


he has virtually 


to his new world, and his art and his Egeria, 
grow warped and jalse, At the end, however, 


he finds his wife again, her strength spent with 
and the mists are 


jealous toil for her child; 
dispelled in reconciliation and hope, 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 


Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(On May 3rd. 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
6s. 


With 20 Illustrations by Mr. LANCELOT SPEED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

TRUTH.—“ ‘If Youth But Knew’ is, in a word, as enchaining as the magic 

music of its wizard violinist.” 


SALTED ALMONDS. és. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 
ree ENZUM.—“ All the pieces have that rare savour which is the author's 
Secre 


THE POISON OF TONGUES. 6s. 


By M. E. CARR. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


COURT JOURNAL,—“ The work of an accomplished novelist, who obviously 
spares no pains to make the most of the story she has to tell.” 


A SUMMER RIDE THROUGH 
By vanEE puncan. WESTERN TIBET. 


With 93 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Miss Duncan writes with the true zest of a 
traveller...... We hope she will set forth again and give us another book as 
pleasant and informing as this one.” 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT SO. By A. C. CURTIS. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, 16 Half-tone Illustrations, and several] Plans, 
small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Should please a lover of the garden whether for reading 
only or for more practical purposes.” 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: 


With a Frontispiece. CONFESSIONS OF AN OPTIMIST. 10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The author has written an autobiography without any 
incident at all, yet whose interest never flags, and whose effect upon the 
reader is simply that of happy distraction.” 





London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


art- 
and 
form the subject of 
A local patron enables 
Fenwick to leave wife and child in Westmore- 
land while he makes his genius known in the 
A temporary deception, in order 
first London 


denied ; and with 
the loss of his best impulse his inward relations 
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BLACK WOODS: 


_ Readers of this Journal ought not to miss seeing a 
_ book which has met with such universal recognition, 


The First Large Edition has been Sold Out, and the 
SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 


PORT ARTHUR: 


The Siege and Capitulation. 
BY 
ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 
Fully Illustrated, and with Maps and Plans, 21s. net, 





THE GREAT BOOK ON THE SIEGE. 


PORT ARTHUR. 


ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 


21s. net. 


CHARLES LEVER: 
His Life in his Letters. 
By EDMUND DOWNEY. Demy $vo, 2 vols., 21s. net. 


“ A revelation of the man, a first-hand record of Charles Lever, and a first. 
hand picture of the man in his habit as he lived.”—World. 
‘* Well done, fresh, informing, and altogether acceptable.” —Daily Chronicle, 


THE AUTHOR'S 
PROGRESS. 


By ADAM LORIMER. 


« There is a laugh in almost every page.”—Scotsman. 
“A book in which humour ripples and sparkles on the surface of common- 
sense.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM PITT. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY.  Llustrated, 6s. net. 


“We cannot too warmly commend Mr. Whibley’s work to our readers. To 
read it is to be b as by a tonic at the memory of a great and glorious 
past.”—Mr. H. W. Wixsos, in the Daily Mau, 








5s. net. 





NOVELS TO NOTE AND TO ASK FOR, 


“NO. 101.” 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
By WYMOND CAREY, Author of “ Monsieur Martin.” 
6s. 


The popularity of this entrancing story of Louis XV. and the Pompadour 
may be shown by the fact of a Fifth Edition being called for. The cryptic 
signature of the crossed daggers and 101 drawn in human blood covers the 
identity of an historic spy of that time. 


“ Mr. Wymond Carey has enhanced our indebtedness to his ingenious pen 
by his new venture into the field of romance.”—Spectator. 
Mr. Puncu says :—* ‘ No. 101” is worth the full price.” 











LADY SARAH'S 
DEED OF GIFT. 


By E. ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


“ It is refreshing to find a first work so bright, spontaneous, and natural as 
this.” —Standard, 


Ask your Bookseller for BLACKWOODS' Spring Announcement 
List and tieir Latest Published Novel, 


A MAID OF NORMANDY. 


By DORA M. JONES. 6. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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THE NORMANS IN ENGLAND.* 


Tars history of England, if it may be judged from the volume 
before us, promises to be one of very considerable value. It 
is not a work of any great literary pretension, and, indeed, we 
could wish that the prose were better. The following sen- 
tence (on p. 168) is an instance of careless inorganic English, 
and is quoted as one of numerous cases in which the his- 
torian has disdained to follow the ordinary usages of the 
language:—“ This act was accompanied by a renewal of the 
homage of the Norman barons to William, whether made 
necessary by the numerous rebellions of the past two years, 
or desirable to perfect the legal chain, now that William 
had been recognised as heir by his suzerain, a motive that 
would apply to all the barons.” A sort of tradition seems to 
have grown up of late in this country that good prose should 
be written by slovenly historians, and good history by careless 
prose-writers. If it is worth while to undergo the immense 
labour of reconstructing from the original sources the history 
of obscure periods, it is surely worth while so to present 
the reconstruction that men will be compelled to read the 
work on the ground of its inherent literary merit. The 
function of history is to teach the current generation to 
have true views about the past, and so to make history 
for themselves in the light of experience. Great harm has 
been done to the evolution of the nation by the propagation 
of untrue views about the past by brilliant writers who, from 
the striking excellence of vheir literary manner, have com- 
pelled the attention of men. Why should the Devil have all 


the good tunes? Why should the sound historian adopt 
tradition of repellent dulness ? 


a 


When we turn from select passages of Professor Adams's 
prose to his matter there is no such criticism to offer. In 
dealing with the period from the Conquest to the death of 
King John he gives us a more scientific presentment of an 
obscure period than we have yet had. Mr. Freeman’s industry, 
no doubt, did a good deal to popularise the Norman period, 
and his long books on the Norman reigns “furnish a vast 
store of fact and suggestion of the greatest importance to the 
student.” But he belongs to the pre-scientific age, and no 
longer carries the weight once attached to his historical 
views. There are three other writers dealing with the same 
period who have carefully examined the available authorities 
—Sir James Ramsay, Miss Kate Norgate, and Mr. H. W. C. 
Davis—and this volume will rank in value with the work of 
these able writers. None of them has produced a great 
history of the period, but all of them will be treated with 
respect when a Gibbon comes to write the history of the rise 
of the English people. But that will not be yet. We are 
still in the age of the monographist, and are still extremely 
ignorant of what we may call the cell-structure of the English 
nation in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. We are slowly 
learning how the nation in those ages lived and grew. The 
broad outlines we know fairly well, but the inner life, the self- 
consciousness of the people and its struggle for light, are still 
in a large measure hidden from us. The work of Dr. Stubbs, 
Dr. Vinogradoff, Professor Maitland, Professor Liebermann, 
Mr. Round, and others is gradually throwing light on the 
legal, economic, and Constitutional questions that were either 
created or modified by the Norman occupation of England. 
Explanatory and illuminating efforts by men of equal calibre 
will have to go on for many years before we can say with 
certainty what the Norman Conquest really means in the 
history of England. We should not like to go so far as to 
say with Mr. Davis that “with the Norman Conquest 
the nation passes at one bound from the Dark into the 
Middle Age.” Before saying that we should like to know 





© The Political History of England: Vol. Il., The History of England from t 
Norman Con st to the Death of John (1066-1216). By George Burton Adam 
agg History in Yale University, London: Longmans and 
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what Mr. Davis means by “the nation.” We should prefer 
to say that the Norman Conquest so consolidated and unified 
the peoples living in England that they became in an organic 
sense a nation which could grow, and could in time attain 
the power of speech and the power of self-realisation. It is, 
we think, wrong to infer that there was any passage from 
darkness to twilight. It was a passage from political in- 
coherence to potential political coherence. The modern 
counterpart of the Norman Conquest is the formation 
of the German Empire, the crushing into organic 
life and form of elements that suffered much in the 
process, but which could only by such a process con- 
tribute their share to the formation of a living nation. 
Whether Germany will ever attain to the organic coherence 
that England attained may, however, well be doubted. 
William of Normandy was a greater man than William of 
Prussia, for while he crushed England mercilessly into 
coherent form, he never subordinated this island to Normandy 
as the Emperor William I. subordinated Germany to Prussia ; 
and William IL. of England was a greater man than 
William II. of Germany, for he pursued his father’s merciless 
policy of consolidation, and did not allow vague ambitions of 
Continental or colonial dominion to interfere with the com- 
plete Normandising of his island kingdom. 

The Norman Conquest, however, did more than vitalise and 
incorporate the abundant material for a national life that 
William found. Had England gone on in the old Saxon way, 
without touch or kinship with the Continent of Europe, it 
might have become a corporate nation, but it never could 
have become great. It would have possessed the eternal 
isolation of Iceland. Professor Adams points out with great 
justice that it was the mission of the Conquest to prevent 
this, and “to bring her into the full current of the active and 
progressive life of Christendom.” England before the Con- 
quest had been an outpost of Christianity for perhaps eight 
centuries. She had never entered into, had never formed part 
of the growth of, Christendom as a social and spiritual process 
environing the nations, and bringing them into vital relation- 
ship. The Norman Conquest led England within the move- 
ment that Hildebrand was to develop, and in doing so brought 
her into vital touch with Europe. On this point it is useful 
to quote from Professor Adams in a characteristic passage :-— 

“In general the Conquest incorporated England closely ...... 
with that organic whole of life and achievement which we call 
Christendom. This was not more true of the ecclesiastical side 
of things than of the political or constitutional. But the Church 
of the eleventh century included within itself relatively many 
more than the Church of to-day of those activities which quickly 
respond to a new stimulus and reveal a new life by increased 
production. The constitutional changes involved in the Conquest, 
and directly traceable to it through a long time of descent, 
though more slowly realised and for long in less striking forms, 
were in truth destined to produce results of far greater per- 
manence and a wider influence. The final result of the Norman 
Conquest was a constitutional creation, new in the history of the 
world.” 

We fully agree with this wise and impressive view of the 
results of the Conquest, though we are inclined to lay greater 
stress than is laid by Professor Adams on the economic changes, 
penetrating the very heart of the nation, that were uncon- 
sciously involved in the Norman policy. The fundamental 
modifications of the loose Saxon manorial system both knit 
the nation together and gave a new strange impetus to 
economic facts. It is not sufficient to attribute the Constitu- 
tional creation of England to its incorporation into Continental 
Christendom. We have to consider social and economic 
changes that never took root in Europe, but which gave a 
peculiar character to English civilisation. But we must 
thank Professor Adams for his “long” view of the results 
of the Conquest, a view which, while it recognises the im- 
portance of the immediate modifications that the Normans 
achieved in the fields of law and government, yet sees 
that we have to look for the ripe fruit of the Norman 
invasion in later ages when the nation which the Conqueror 
rendered a potential fact had become a personality that 
held, as we believe it still holds, the balance of Europe in its 
hands. In some details we are not in accord with Professor 
Adams. We think the Conquest cannot be spoken of as 
beginning “a new era of learning.” It is true that some 
schools were founded, and that the spread of the monastic 
system made the study of Latin systematic; but, in truth, 
the Conqueror threw back the growth of general education 
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by the provision that the Anglo-Norman dialect was to be the 
sole medium of instruction. It is a curious fact that the 
troubled reign of Stephen saw more advance in education than 
was obtained under the first three Norman Kings. 
We have not space in which even to indicate the very 
elaborate and careful treatment that Professor Adams gives 
to the whole period which he has chosen. He has used the 
evidence of the chronicles carefully and fully; but we could 
wish that the economic questions relating to law and 
commerce had been given a larger share of space. There 
is one point made which is too often forgotten. We are 
apt to exaggerate the constructive genius of Henry II. 
The seed of much, and perhaps of nearly all, that this great 
Monarch accomplished was sown by his grandfather, Henry I. 
The famous “ scutage” system of taxation—a form of taxa- 
tion, we are rightly told, “destined to have a great influence 
on the financial and military history of England, and perhaps 
even a greater on its constitutional history "—must now be 
definitely attributed to Henry I., and we find that in every 
field Henry II. was carrying out the logical development of 
the arrested ideas which Henry I. had formulated. The reign of 
Stephen, with the opportunity that it gave for the extension of 
the influence of the Church, and the adoption by the Church of 
England of the great and Imperial conceptions of Hildebrand, 
made, however, the problem of the Second Henry more complex, 
and rendered necessary that dualism between Church and State 
which slowly, but inevitably, involved the great breach with 
Rome more than four hundred years later. In dealing with 
the reign of John and the granting of the Great Charter, we 
think Professor Adams would have done well if he had made 
some use of Mr. McKechnie’s admirable work. He would then 
have seen reason to doubt his statement that “the Great 
Charter was drawn up and sealed on June 15th, 1215.” The 
evidence of the Close Rolls is in favour of June 19th, and 
there appears little doubt that this was the actual date. It is, 
perhaps, a small matter, but Mr. McKechnie’s work is of such 
great value that no historian can afford to neglect its clear and 
reasoned statements on all the questions which centre round 
the scene at Runnymede, and on the economic facts which led 
up to, and away from, that momentous Conference. But on 
the whole, as we have said, we can heartily recommend the 
use of this book, and it is with pleasure that we recognise the 
valuable work which American historians are doing in these 
early fields. There are, as we have said, blots on the 
’scutcheon. It is misleading, for instance, to deal with a 
rather serious matter, to say that “the machinery of the 
jury ...... was certainly introduced into England by the 
first Norman King.” No jury-form now known to the 
Anglo-Saxon world was in shape even as late as 1215. This 
should have been indicated, with the statement that the idea 
from which such forms sprang had been current from the 
date of the Conquest. But we have no desire to be over 
critical in welcoming an extremely conscientious and careful 
volume, which will add much to the considerable reputation 
of its author. 





THE GLORIFICATION OF GOETHE.* 


Tus encyclopaedic and very attractive book is a worthy 
companion of the late Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar's 
monumental hundred-and-seven-volume edition of Goethe's 
works. The learned author was not a scholar of the old 
German type who married, perhaps, his cook or housemaid, 
and had no dress-clothes. He was tinged with the citizenship 
of the world essential to a biographer of the myriad- 
minded Frankfurter with the many vicissitudes of his long 
life,—advocate, lover, poet, novelist, anatomist, botanist, 
Minister of State, military campaigner. Announcing that 
the classical work of G. H. Lewes has now lost its long 
unchallenged supremacy, the perfervid American translator 
states that in reading its substitute “one feels almost as if 
Goethe had sat at Bielschowsky’s elbow and dictated to him.” 
Although a ukase of the New York “ Knickerbocker Press” 
printed on the cover of the book lays it down that the style 
of the book is “of the highest artistic value,’ we venture 
to hint that some of the author’s dithyrambic gushes as 


* The Life of Goethe. By Albert Bielschowsky, Ph.D. Authorised Transla- 
tion from the German by William H. Cooper, A.M., istant Professor of 
German, Stanford University. 3 vols. Vol. IL., ‘1749-1788: From Birth to 
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translated from the original Pindaric German into « high 


falutin’” English have a curious effect. _ 

When Juliet in the ballroom “makes the torches to b 

. ” urn 
bright” we do not suspect the poet of “ documenting” ap 
incident in his relation to Mrs. Mary Fitton: Sardanapalus 
and Byron are incommensurables, and “her frolic Grace Fitz. 
Fulke” is not one of his flames. Goethe's ti 

‘ . practice wag 
different. To say nothing of Lotte Buff and Werther his 
Friederike Brion is in touch with Goetz and Clavigo, 

a eae o — vigo, the 
victimised Lili Schénemann is inseparable from Stella, in the 
character of Mephistopheles the mirror is held up to the 
sardonic paymaster Merck. Goethe's utilisations of his 
personal experiences in his poetical creations are carefully 
explained by the biographer in his pictures of the poet's 
sixteen above-ground loves. 

Prince Biilow at a public banquet lately illustrated the 
position of the German Government on certain fiscal questions 
by a reference to The Sorrows of Werther,in which, as Thackeray 
wrote, Charlotte, “having seen her lover borne before her on 
a shutter, like a well-conducted person, went on cutting bread. 
and-butter.” The Reichskanzler did not add that Werther 
is “ next to Hamlet the most peculiar figure in the literature 
of the world,” and that the “ biblical simplicity” and “ exalted 
pathos” of the story still strike with overwhelming force on 
“us, the corroded sons of the twentieth century.” Neither 
did his Excellency say that the soft, elegiac, yet “ rebellious” 
harmony of the letter in which Werther describes the 
minutiae of the bread-and-butter operation in question 
affected him as follows :— 

“We think we are reading now a psalm, now a hymn, now a 
bit of Homer, now the fragment of a drama. This wonderful 
novel in letters glistens and gleams with all the forms and colours 
of style, and weariness is wholly a stranger to it. From the great 
periods rushing as in splendid cascades, at the beginning of Werther 
(second letter) to the last terse, lapidary sentences which roll over 
the grave like the rumbling salutes of cannon, this style capti- 
vates and agitates our hearts.” 

The Werther craze may be compared with the Waverley 
mania, and in each case China was one of the countries 
affected; but Goethe surpassed Sir Walter, for porcelain 
figuves of Charlotte and her worshippers were made for the 
Chinese market, an honour not accorded by the Celestials 
to Meg Merrilies. The author's statistics of the popularity 
of the novel omit the criticism of the Czar Nicholas I, as 
well as the confession of G. H. Lewes that Werther filled 
him “with astonishment and contempt” until he read it in 
a Spanish translation, and the remark of Hazlitt that he 
preferred it to the rest of Goethe’s works. Let us add that 
a special note in Mr. Bryce’s classical Holy Roman Empire 
concerned with the Tribunal of Wetzlar reminds the reader 
of Charlotte and her bread-and-butter. 

Fascinated by Charlotte and her bread-and-butter, the 
young ruler of the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, Karl August, 
invited the poet to visit him and his newly married consort, 
Luise of Baden, a proposal accepted by Goethe when suffering 
from an attack of Weltschmerz, due to his abandonment of 
Lili Schbnemann,—the old story of requited passion, betrothal, 
and unjustifiable abandonment. Our author tells how Goethe 
on his arrival in the dingy little capital called by Madame de 
Staél “not a town but a chateau,” feeling himself to be “a 
part of Nature,” was attacked by a species of mental 
influenza locally called the “earth-sap,” and also “earth- 
spirit,” or preferably, according to the poet himself, the 
“earthy smell” :— 

“Karl August thirsted for such a life. His vigorous tempera- 
ment had heretofore, as it were, been confined in a strait- 
waistcoat! Governors and privy councillors had laboured with 
him day after day, and shut him off from life as if by 4 
barricade. He had been legally and actually under tutelage. At 
the moment when he reached his majority he had become a 
reigning prince and a husband, and instead of gaining his 
liberty seemed to be weighed down by heavier and tighter 
chains. His whole being revolted, and, even if Goethe had not 
come, ke would have used his princely sovereignty to satisfy 
his repressed longing for the free enjoyment of life. Contact 
with Goethe’s fiery spirit only hastened his natural development. 
Life began to be gay, excited, unrestrained. Drinking bouts, 
cards and dice, balls in palaces and village inns, stag-chases, 
mountain hunts, sleighing and skating, masquerades, picnics, 
theatres, and love-making furnished the desired excitement. 
Besides, there were many extra pleasures, and one may well 
believe that Goethe and the Duke occasionally stood in the 
market-place and vied with each other in cracking the whip, or 
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or had the door of Fraulein von Géchensen’s room secretly walled 

up, and the like.” 

Such departures from the old rut of daily existence 
scandalised many of the Honoratioren of the city, who 
whispered it about that these crazy doings had been unknown 
before the poet’s arrival at the Ducal Court, and that he was 
their guilty instigator. Coming forward as advocatus diaboli, 
the biographer explains that Goethe’s insight having given 
him the measure of the young ruler’s talent for government, 
a view afterwards fully justified, he aspired to play the 
part of his mentor, a position unattainable for him, the scion 
of Frankfurt burghers, unless he showed himself a match for 
the members of the Ducal coterie in their vagabondages 
and improprieties. His physical capacity, added to his 
intellectual power, enabled him to gratify his ambition. Karl 
August, aware of the poet’s legal activities at the Imperial 
Tribunal of Wetzlar, and of his acquaintanceship with many 
stars of German statesmanship, decided, in spite of bitter 
bureaucratic opposition, to confer on him the rank of salaried 
Geheim-Legationsrath, with a seat in the Ducal Council, and 
procured for him a patent of nobility. The author says :— 

“Goethe was in these early years the soul of the Weimar 
Government. He occasionally calls himself the second man in 
the kingdom, and Seckendorff sarcastically calls him the Duke’s 
suecesseur. Wieland wrote: ‘ Goethe lives and rules and storms 
and gives rain and sunshine, and makes us happy, no matter what 
he does.” Lavater’s words had been fulfilled: ‘Goethe would be 
a splendid man of authority with a Prince, that is where he 
belongs: he has the making of a King.’” 

Although the author complains that Goethe's official life 
has not yet been properly exhibited, he tells in perfe. tion 
of his activities as quasi-War Minister, Director of Highways 
and Canals, and Minister of Finance. But amidst these 
mean occupations the force of the generating station of 
poetic power was still alive. After detailing rules on pawn- 
broking, Excise-duties, the prevention of damage to farms 
by game, poorhouses, policeman’s beat, or setting the cut of 
a Hussar's leather breeches, the poet would sketch a scene 
of Egmont, or correct his manuscript of Faust. 

The attractions of tie members of the Weimar Court of the 
Muses were viewed by the author through a strong lens, with 
which he also magnified the fascination of the object of the 
Herr Geheimrath’s unflagging passion from 1775 to 1786. 
Contemporary testimony proves that if the aristocratic 
Charlotte von Stein, with her seven children, advancing years, 
and souffreuse appearance, was not wanting the attributes 
required in a Queen of Society, a Madame Récamier plus a 
Madame du Deffand she was not. The thousand letters 
and poulets addressed to her by the poet are hurricanes of 
language of the ultra-affectionate Teutonic type, which if 
used inan English amatory epistle might suggest the exist- 
ence between the correspondents of something more than 
Platonic synthesis, but in German are compatible with mere 
fruition of the inner harmony of souls. Suddenly the poet 
disappeared from his Paradise, quitting his beloved with a 
“Farewell, sweetheart, I am thine,” and departed, without 
leaving word of his plans, for Innsbruck, where a few days 
later one Johann Philip Midller took'a seat in a diligence 
across the Brenner for Verona. 

That traveller's Italienische Reise shows that he mainly 
viewed buildings, statues, and pictures through the spectacles 
of dogma; as things of artistic beauty he seldom feels their 
power. In Verona, when visiting the ruined Arena, or study- 
ing the relics of Roman antiquity, he talks of a breeze 
“laden with a fragrance as if it crossed a bed of roses.” But 
the churches of the city do not touch him, and he passes by 
sicco pede the noble tombs of the Scaligers, their Gothic 
trickery clashing with his deductions from the code of 
Winckelmann. Passing by the noble equestrian statue of 
Gattamelata as an “ungreek” creation of Christian plastic 
art, he boycotts when in Venice the Colleone sitting on 
his charger on the quay before the Arsenal. Yet the 
companions of the incomparable Condottiere, the upright 
marble lions, take the poet's fancy,—they came from 
Athens. His remarks on buildings remind one of Byron's 
“the Parthenon is very like the Mansion House.” Gems of 
architectural perfection like the New. Library and the 
Mint of Sansovino are beneath his notice. St. Mark's 

and the Doge’s Palzce, likewise, “could find no mercy 
before the severity of his great spirit.” Reading more than 
seeing had made Goethe a worshipper of Palladio, but his 





cult of that great architect, which began in Vicenza, now ran 
riot, so that he raves about relative failures like the Redentore, 
drawing from the author the remark that one cannot rise to 
such enthusiasm “unless one possesses the architectural eye 
of a Goethe”! On Titian, Tintoretto, and the Venetian 
painters as a body the poet is silent. 

During Goethe’s residence in Rome, hoping to realise a 
favourite juvenile dream, he endeavoured to make himself a 
painter. But his daily modelling, drawing, and colouring, 
under the guidance of competent German artists, failed to 
raise him above a decent dilettante level, and he was finally 
driven to recognise the grievous truth that painting was not 
his vocation. Lucky humanity! After “living a new youth,” 
to use his own words, in the artistic and natural glories of 
Italy, he abandoned the paint-brush for the pen which after- 
wards gave us Wilhelm Meister and Faust. Explaining in 
dithyrambic sentences that “sunny Italy” made the poet for 
the first time a master of “style,” the author names Egmont 
among the works completed and corrected at Rome. Yet 
a separate chapter on that play says: “ We are unable to 
detect any Italian influence in it.” Goethe himself reports 
that the “ witches’ kitchen” of Faust was written in the 
gardens of the Villa Borghese. 

As to Goethe’s Southern flames, the biographer contends 
that the woman glorified in the Rémische Elegien is not 
the poet’s subsequent plebeian wife, Christiane Vulpius, but 
his Roman love, Faustina. His reasons, however, are not 
apparent, for his commentary on the crux of the situation, 
the eighteenth Elegy, is bowdlerised by the translator. This 
first volume brings Goethe back to Weimar. No. II. will 
show the poet cured, as he himself said, of the evils which 
had tortured his soul and body, and transformed him into 
“the reposeful Olympian whom posterity admired, while 
many of his contemporaries missed in him the devoted, com- 
municative friend of former years.” 





DORSETSHIRE AND TRAFALGAR.* 
Or all the books the preparation and publication of which 
can be traced to the centenary of Trafalgar, and the 
consequent revival of the memory of Nelson, this is 
one of the most informing, if not the most valuable. It 
does not throw new light of the first importance upon the 
great naval battle, although it contains a brief letter dealing 
with it from the man whose name will always live with 
Nelson’s; but for the first time it gives accurate portraits of 
three of the minor heroes of the Napoleonic War,—all Dorset- 
shire men, and of the kind whom another Dorsetshire man, also 
a Thomas Hardy, has recently been celebrating in his Dynasts. 
Of the three—Thomas Masterman Hardy, Charles Bullen, and 
Henry Digby—Nelson’s Flag-Captain was, of course, the 
greatest. Yet until a few months ago the places of his birth 
and baptism were matters of historic doubt. Last July a 
Nelson and Trafalgar Exhibition was held at Dorchester, the 
capital of Hardy’s county, under the direction of the Rev. 
S. E. V. Filleul, Rector of All Saints’ Church there, assisted by 
a local Committee, As a result there were brought together in 
one room a number of rare relics connected not only with Lord 
Nelson, but with the lives and exploits of Thomas Hardy, Cap- 
tain of the ‘ Victory,’ Charles Bullen, Captain of the ‘ Britannia,’ 
and Henry Digby, Captain of the ‘Africa.’ Among the 
exhibits were several autograph letters written by Hardy to 
his brother-in-law, John Callard Manfield, a former Mayor of 
Dorchester, who in the days of Trafalgar and for some years 
previously carried on the business of a solicitor. The presence 
of these autographs led to the discovery of other bundles of 
Hardy’s letters extending from 1798 to 1839, shortly before 
his death. Mr. Manfield died in June, 1808. The latter 
portions of the Hardy correspondence are addressed to Joseph 
Hardy, the Admiral’s elder brother, who survived him. The 
authors of this volume have also been able to unearth a letter 
written by Thomas to Joseph Hardy at the age of thirteen, 
and others of his communications of a minor character. 
Then, “from two roughly bound folio volumes of stamped 
receipts in the possession of Messrs. Moggs, of 109 Strand, 
the writers have been enabled to compile a complete and 
accurate muster-roll of the Victory on the 2Ist October, 
1805. The earlier of these records, dated August, 1806, deals 


* The Three Dorset Captains at Trafalgar—Thomas Masterman Hardy, Charles 
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with the division pro rata of the £300,000 voted by Parliament 
for the wholé of the Trafalgar Fleet; while the latter, 
begun in April, 1807, shows in the minutest details the 
distribution of the sum total of the Trafalgar Prize 
Money and Bounty Bills.” From such original material, and 
from the works of standard writers dealing with our naval 
annals between the years 1780 and 1840, the authors have 
been able to construct a book equally interesting from the 
personal and from the public point of view. 


The authors of this book devote a good deal of space—not 
unwisely, however, or to boredom—to the associations of 
Dorsetshire with the Navy, and to the ancestry and profes- 
sional training of Thomas Masterman Hardy, who was born 
in the same year as Wellington and Napoleon. As early as 
1796 he found himself, as a Lieutenant, with Nelson in the 
‘Minerve,’ a large ship secured from the French. He him- 
self was captured with a vessel which he had taken from the 
enemy and brought into Cartagena. An exchange was 
effected, however, and he was able to regain the ‘ Minerve’ at 
Gibraltar on February 9th, 1797. The next day demonstrated 
Nelson's affection for Hardy :— 


“The Minerve with the Spanish in chase was passing through 
the Straits of Gibraltar to join the Admiral Sir John Jervis, when 
a man fell overboard, and Hardy, without the slightest hesitation, 
jumped into the jolly-boat, and put off with her crew to save the 
drowning sailor. The boat, and Hardy in it, were being fast 
borne by the current towards the leading enemy’s ship. It seemed 
as though he must be taken prisoner; but Nelson, who knew the 
value of a brave man, said: ‘ By G——, I’ll not lose Hardy; back 
the mizen topsail.’ It was instantly done; the effect was elec- 
trical. The Spanish saw the Minerve slowing down, and at once 
themselves started shortening sail, and this allowed Hardy to be 
picked up by the Minerve.” 


So Hardy was able to take part in the victory of Cape St. 
Vincent. In the following May he got his first command, 
“off his own bat,” as Nelson put it. He was entrusted with 
the task of “cutting out” of the bay of Santa Cruz 
a ship of sixteen guns. He performed the task in broad 
daylight without losing a single man, although he received 
a wound in the head from the effects of which he after- 
wards suffered at intervals. He was promoted to be Com- 
mander, and was appointed at the age of twenty-eight to 
the command of the prize, which was used largely in main- 
taining communications between St. Vincent and Nelson, He 
was with Nelson at the battle of the Nile in 1798, and became 
his chief's Flag-Captain on board the ‘ Vanguard.’ His simple 
and numerous letters to his brother-in-law Manfield tell of 
Nelson’s doings at Naples—but not of his liaison with Lady 
Hamilton—and of the battles of Copenhagen and Trafalgar. 
It is thus he speaks of the “ crowning mercy ” :— 


“ Oct. 27th, 1805. 

Dear ManFieLp,—We have on the 21st obtained a most glorious 
victory over the combined fleets, but it has cost the country a life 
that no money can replace, and one for whose death I shall ever 
mourn. Our Dear and ever to be lamented Lord fell in the 
Action, and as it fell to our lot to lead the Fleet into Action, our 
loss has been rather great (54 killed and 80 wounded). However, 
I have come off unhurt. The weather ever since the Action has 
been so bad that we have had some Difficulty to save our shattered 
ship, and have had no communication with any of the Fleet. 
re it Thos. Bartlett is well, and has written by this convey- 
ance. It will also be satisfactory for Sam Clark (of Possum) to 
know that his son is well. The Victory is in so nude a state that 
she must be ordered to England, at any rate you will soon see me, 
and I am determined to remain on shore some months.” 


Hardy survived Nelson for thirty-four years, dying in harness 
as Governor of Greenwich Hospital on September 20th, 1839, 
having served the State under four Sovereigns. 

Some of the most interesting portions of this book are those 
which illustrate Hardy’s character as a man and quality as 
acommander. Thus :— 


“ One of the most prominent characteristics of Hardy’s generous 
and kindly nature was a solicitude for the comfort and happiness 
of those placed under his command. His anxiety about the young 
officers and sailors of his various ships (as constantly shown in 
his letters to Dorchester) is often quite touching. Even at that 
period, when the Navy served as a sort of refuge for the very dregs 
of society, he believed in treating the British sailors as rational 
human beings instead of as animals amenable only to fear of 
punishment. In the matter of discipline, Sir Thomas Hardy was 
far in advance of his times. He was the first who had the courage 
to trust to the honour of his men and to dispense with the patrol 
of boats round the ships for the prevention of desertion.” 


In Captain Basil Hall's “ Remains” is Hardy's reply to a query 








put to him as to the behaviour of the French privateer ‘Milan’ 
captured by the ‘Endymion’ on November 8th, 1810, after 4 
prolonged chase :— 
“This Frenchman’s conduct may teach us the im 

that an officer should never Bon Ba his ship wine ee 
force opposed to him while there remains the slightest possible 
chance of escape. The privateer you speak of had very neatly 
slipped through your hands; and had he knocked away one pA 
your sticks, probably would have done so. It is always useful to 
have good practical examples of what perseverance and well. 
directed zeal may accomplish, especially with very small means 
I think I have known more than one ship captured, which might, 
perhaps, have baffled their enemy had they been as stoutly 
defended as your little privateer. Don’t let us forget od 
example; for it is no matter whence instruction comes from 
friend or foe, provided it be good.” ' 


” 


Of personal “ incidents” in a quietly successful career there 
were few. Yeta report was spread in 1816 that Hardy’s wife had 
eloped with the Marquis of Abercorn. He fought a duel over 
this affair, and recovered £1,000 from the Morning Herald 
for publishing the preposterous story, and wrote to his 
brother :— 

“Tam certain you will do me the justice to believe that I would 
not have brought my name under the discussion of the public, if 
I could possibly have avoided it, but the infamous attacks which 
have been made on my wife left me no alternative, and I hope by 
following it up with moderation and firmness that I shall soon 
get the better of our enemies. Louisa is, of course, very much 
annoyed, but she has borne up against it with the greatest 
fortitude.” 

The best compliment ever paid to Hardy he received a few 
months before his death on September 20th, 1839, of “torpor 
or paralysis of the intestines.” It was in the form of a 
letter to Lady Hardy from Sydney Smith. By way of 
recognising some social courtesies from her, he sent her a 
volume of sermons, which she acknowledged. His answer is 
characteristic :— 

“Dear Lapy Harpy,—I would rather have the approbation of 
Sir Thomas Hardy than that of several bishops. If bishops 
approved, the sermons must be pompous, intolerant, and full 
of useless theology. If Sir Thomas likes them, they are true, 
honest, and useful; and if you add your sanction, then at least I 
am not dull, and I feel that I am helping to pay off the debt we 
7 owe you for looking so well as you do and talking so agree- 
ably. 

Charles Bullen, who was Captain of the ‘Britannia’ at 
Trafalgar, was a gallant seaman who distinguished himself 
under Howe, Duncan, and Nelson, and became a Knight 
Commander of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order (January 13th, 
1835), and on February 25th following was dubbed Knight 
Bachelor, receiving his promotion to Flag rank when he was 
in his seventieth year,—January 10th, 1837. His work being 
done, he retired from active service on March 12th of the 
same year, and settled at Southampton. There his wife died, 
after half-a-century of married life. In 1843 he was accorded 
a Good Service pension of £300 a year, and at the age of 
eighty-four became Admiral of the Blue. About a year later 
he died. 

Henry Digby, who commanded the ‘Africa’ at Trafalgar, 
and died in 1842 at the age of seventy-two, was a seaman of 
the same type as Bullen, with perhaps a little more dash. As 
a young sailor, he was singularly lucky in capturing valuable 
prizes. According to himself, his “share of the plunder” 
before he was thirty amounted to £57,000, to which he 
added £6,300 more in the following six years. The ship he 
commanded was the smallest line-of-battle ship at Trafalgar, 
and it was rather badly knocked about. As he put the matter 
in a brief letter to his uncle immediately after the battle, 
“T have lost all my masts in consequence of the action, and 
my ship is otherwise cut to pieces, but sound at bottom. 
ie See Out of so many great prizes, it has pleased God that 
the elements should destroy most, perhaps to lessen the vanity 
of man after so great a victory.” Ten years after Trafalgar, 
it having been declared by some one that Nelson disapproved 
of Digby's maneuvring in the battle, Hardy wrote emphati- 
cally: “I beg to assure you that Lord Nelson expressed great 
satisfaction at the gallant manner in which you passed the 
enemy’s line, and I assure you he appeared most fully satisfied 
with the conduct of the Africa.” Promotion came to Digby 
by seniority. The death of an uncle made him proprietor of 
the Minterne estate in Dorset. But he did not sever his 


connection with the Navy, and he died Admiral of the 
Blue. 
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THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. 


The Authority of Christ. By David W. Forrest, D.D. (T. and 

T. Clark. 6s.)—Dr. Forrest is careful to give a logical complete- 
ness to his treatment of his subject. The Authority of Christ as 
the rule of human life depends, so to speak, on the Incarnation 
—God has committed all judgment to the Son—and we must 
therefore review our conceptions of this doctrine. What is it 
that compels us to recognise Him as the Supreme Teacher or 
Ruler? There is certainly some vague thinking on this point. 
We may even venture to say that much of the current exposition 
of Christian doctrine on this subject is practically Docetism. 
The Christ of popular theology is often not a true man. We are 
not prepared to accept all the statements of Dr. Forrest’s second 
chapter, “The Illegitimate Extension of Christ’s Authority,” a 
chapter which may be briefly described as an exposition of 
Kenotic teaching. We are reminded of the saying of some 
eminent divine who, speaking about the “Age of the 
Councils,” said: “In illis diebus ingeniosa res erat esse 
Christianum.” Dr. Forrest boldly impugns the famous defini- 
tion of the Personality of Christ which was formulated 
at Chalcedon, though he points out that neither Eutyches 
nor Apollinaris propounded theories that were other than 
“provisional and imperfect.” The subject has a direct bearing on 
the great critical controversy of the day. If Christ was always 
consciously omniscient, it is difficult to resist the inference that 
His utterances on Daniel, on Jonah, on the 110th Psalm (as the 
work of David), must be accepted as barring all criticism of these, 
or indeed any, Old Testament Scriptures. If we have to believe 
that Jonah was actually “three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly,” cadit quaestio. But our readers should judge of 
Dr. Forrest’s teaching for themselves. They will certainly be 
repaid for their trouble as regards both this and what we may call 
the practical sections of his treatise. The two chapters on “ Indi- 
vidual Duty ” and “ Corporate Duty” are excellent. Now and then 
we are disposed to differ. Dr. Forrest quotes a highly favourable 
judgment passed by Mr. Bryce on the practical influence of 
Christianity in the United States, and sees in it a confirmation of 
his objection to Established Churches. We cannot but recall, as 
telling the other way, a remarkable statement made some years 
ago by a Christian minister, without any reference to the State 
Church question, to the effect that there were large districts in 
the Eastern States where private effort absolutely failed to provide 
any kind of public worship or pastoral care. This, of course, is 
what we have to think of here. What would our rural districts, 
impoverished as they are, do without the Establishment as it now 
exists?——-Mr. Hanks in his volume of thoughtful and able 
discourses—The Eternal Witness, by W. P. Hanks, M.A. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, 2s. 6d. net)—naturally does not follow the 
method of the book just noticed. He is more rhetorical than 
logical, the epithet “rhetorical” being used, it must be under- 
stood, honoris causa. But we find in the fine sermon from which 
the book takes its title an interesting point of contact between 
the two volumes. “The main results of the labours [of the 
critics] as regards ordinary Christians has been to lay great 
stress upon the Kenotic theory and the whole teaching of the 
Incarnation.” Commonly, however, the preacher is distinctly 
practical, though his practicality is not inconsistent with a 
certain tendency to mysticism. We may give an excellent 
specimen of the happy combination of what may seem opposing 
habits of thought :— 

“Some men and women are always longing to be young again; 
but to long for the life of youth to return is to prove that we have 
never lived it. The forces of youth in us, perverted to mere 
enjoyment, never having found their true work, and so never 
satisfied, survive as disruptive elements of a stage of life for 
whose duties we are still unfitted. It was expedient for us that 
youth should go away. From the death of its life should have 
come forth a Comforter, a Paradise to lead us into the fuller life 
and the wider range of being. Would that instead of bewailing 
life’s swift flight, we could understand that in its transitoriness 
is the ‘promise and potency’ of its eternity. It is the un- 
changing in us that chafes against the change.” 

There is a certain boldness of imagery here, but it is no 
common utterance. As such, it is characteristic of the whole 
Volume. 








THE TRADE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND HER 
COLONIES. 

The Trade Policy of Great Britain and her Colonies since 1860 

By Carl Johannes Fuchs, Professor of Political Economy in the 

University of Freiburg. Translated by Constance H. M. Archibald. 


With a Preface by the Right Hon. J. Parker Smith. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s, 6d. net.)—This book, though written by a German 
Professor who has nothing but contempt for “Free Trade 
doctrinairism,” is in no sense a product of the present con- 
troversy, as it was published in Germany in 1893; and it is 
marked by so much of a scientific spirit as to be a really useful 
aid towards the study of our fiscal history during the period 
which it covers. The conclusions drawn by Professor Fuchs in 
regard to the wisdom of British adherence to Free-trade, in 
presence of the advance of the Protectionist movement abroad 
since the “sixties,” are, indeed, distinctly unfavourable, and, in 
our opinion, quite erroneous. But this does not sensibly detract 
from the interest or value of his careful narrative of such events 
as the arrangement of the “Cobden Treaty” in 1860, and the 
negotiations with France connected with its renewal in 1873 
(supplemented by the Convention of January, 1874), and our sub- 
sequent commercial discussions with Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
other countries; or, again, of his account of the development of 
the “national” trade policy of Canada. We have not noticed any 
attempt to strain points in support of the author’s general views; 
and, on the other hand, he is far too well informed and fair- 
minded to fail to recognise that, for example, the decline in the 
latter part of the period under his consideration of England’s per- 
centage of the commerce of the world was not due to her Free- 
trade system, but to the rise of other countries into industrial 
States. In fact, although in a preface to the English version of 
his work Professor Fuchs expresses the opinion that the states- 
man whom in 1893 he had deemed that England needed for 
her economic salvation “seems to have come at last ”’—yet, 
possibly, not in time—we cannot but think that that statesman 
would have made a much more effective exposition of a case still 
essentially unsound if he had attended for a year or so the politica] 
economy classes at Freiburg. Miss Archibald’s translation is 
very well done, and the publication of the English version of 
Professor Fuchs’s work under the supervision of so good a 
Free-trader as Professor Smart itself constitutes a guarantee of 
the value of this presentation of ourselves as others see us. 
Slighter in texture, but sound in principle and clear in state- 
ment, is Professor H. L. Bowley’s Short Account of England's 
Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth Century, which obtained the 
Cobden Prize at Cambridge in 1892, and of which a revised edition 
has been brought out (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 2s. 6d.) 
It is perhaps to be regretted that publishers’ exigencies should 
have (apparently) prevented the rewriting of the last forty or 
fifty pages of this little book so as to bring it quite up to date, 
instead of throwing observations on the course of commercial events 
during the past twelve years mainly into notes in an appendix. 
But several of the diagrams by which the text is illustrated have 
been brought down into this century, and will be found very 
distinctly serviceable by many who are endeavouring to obtain a 
reasoned grasp of the subject,—including, as they do, an exhibition 
of quinquennial averages of our exports to various external markets 
between 1849 and 1903, the character of those exports during the 
same period, and so forth, We may add that Professor Bowley 
has a clear and helpful discussion of the subject of the balance 
of imports and exports; and that, while making his economic 
views very plain, he is no undiscriminating optimist. 











THE COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade, by S. J. Chapman, Stanley 
Jevons Professor of Political Economy, and Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Manchester (2s. 6d. net), is a 
useful addition to Messrs. Methuen’s “Books on Business.” It 

in brief but informing review the beginnings and the 
growth of the great Lancashire industry up to its present majestic 
dimensions, and sketches its elaborate commercial organisation, 
discussing in an interesting, if not altogether conclusive, fashion 
the subject of the function of cotton speculators. Professor 
Chapman inclines to the view that while their operations have 
rendered price movements more frequent, “gradual movements 
have taken the place of violent oscillations.” It seems, we must 
say, to us an omission, even in a handbook on this subject, not to 
include some account of the organisations of employers and 
employed, which for many years have worked so satisfactorily in 
regard to wages questions; but the scale of “series” books is, 
probably, severely limited. ‘The later chapters contain a dis- 
tinctly serviceable sketch of the growth and present position of 
the cotton trade in other countries of the world, as well as of 
British trade and the bearing of foreign tariffs thereupon. It 
is not surprising that the Special Committee of the Free-Trade 
League who have had before them the Report of the Tariff 





Commission on the Cotton Industry should have availed 
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themselves of Professor Chapman’s intimate knowledge and 
powers of clear and moderate exposition to secure from his pen 
a Reply to that remarkable document (Sherratt and Hughes, 
Manchester and London, 1s. net, Second Edition). Professor 
Chapman, who thus writes on behalf of a most influential 
array of persons interested in the Lancashire trade, goes 
into the whole subject with great elaboration. We cannot 
attempt to summarise his arguments in a brief notice, but 
may call our readers’ attention to the exposure which he offers, 
for example, of the omissions of the Tariff Commission to take 
note of the change in the value of money, as affecting compari- 
sons of the state of the cotton industry at different periods ; and 
of their alarmist observations as to the growth of foreign, and 
particularly German, competition in such markets as Egypt and 
China, where the preponderance of British products is still 
absolutely overwhelming. But, most wisely, he does not rest 
on the contention that all is well, but fully recognises that where, 
as in the case of calico printing, foreign competition is much felt, 
even at home, the greater success of British producers is to be 
secured by following the example of their rivals in respect, not 
of Protection, but of taste and science. The Official Report of the 
Second International Cotton Congress (printed by Thiel and 
Tangye, 106 Princess Street, Manchester) affords a happy illustra- 
tion of those relations of friendly and intelligent co-operation 
for common ends which should subsist among the members of 
the same great trade in different countries. 









































LORD MALMESBURY’S SHOOTING JOURNALS. 


Half a Century of Sport in Hampshire: being Extracts from the 
Shooting Journals of James Edward, Second Earl of Malmesbury. 
With a Prefatory Memoir by his Great-grandson, the Fifth Earl. 
Edited by F. G. Aflalo. (Country Life. 10s. 6d. net.)—James 
Edward, second Lord Malmesbury, who was born in 1778 and died 
in 1841, after tasting political life, which he found unpleasant, 
retired to Heron Court and there occupied himself with country 
affairs. The death of his wife left him inconsolable; but he was 
devoted to shooting, and had a passion for statistics, which he 
‘recorded in four volumes of elaborate journals covering the 
years 1798-1840. With his own gun during these forty 
seasons he fired 54,987 shots, killed 38,454 head, and missed 
16,533 times. In the same journals he records a few remark- 
able or trivial circumstances: double shots made, rare birds 
seen, foxes shot by himself or his keepers. He also reckoned 
that he had walked fully 36,200 miles, or nearly once and 
a half tho circumference of the globe. The MS. journals are 
curious documents, and interesting to examine for an hour or 
two. Lord Beaconsfield described them as “the most extra- 
ordinary example of patience and a sturdy character he ever 
saw.” That he would have thought it worth while to print and 
publish a book with extracts from them, we do not believe. But 
that is not our affair. The present Lord Malmesbury has written 
a short Memoir of his ancestor, and has made the most of the 
very slight materials at his disposal. Mr. Aflalo has edited the 
shooting journals, an angling diary—which is, if possible, less 
interesting than the shooting diary—and an incomplete record of 
the weather during some thirty summers—which is, if possible, 
less interesting than either of the other two. He has 
also written a chapter on the collection of stuffed British 
birds, which is a remarkable private one. We cannot say that the 
editor’s notes and comments on the journals are instructive or 
much to the point: Perhaps we ought to condole with Mr. Aflalo 
on having undertaken the thankless task of spinning out in- 
sufficient material into a book of over two hundred pages. 
Nothing else could excuse the following, taken from the intro- 
ductory chapter on Heron Court, which was originally a farm 
belonging to the Priors of Christchurch :—* Now and again, no 
doubt, the ascetic plainness of fare exacted by the publicity of 
the conventual life grew irksome to the ghostly epicures of 
monastic England, and at such times they of Christchurch must 
have been grateful for the asylum of Heron Court. Thither, 
accompanied perhaps by the more important of their brethren, 
these meditative souls would repair to seek seclusion, free to feast 
to their hearts’ desire on fat luces drawn from the rivers, and 
plump, hand-fed capons and toothsome wild-fowl snared in the 
lush meads, and to wash down their solid repasts with unstinted 
draughts of generous wine from over seas, or spiced beer of more 
homely brew.” We have quoted enough. Even the journals 
themselves will disappoint the reader who expects anything that 
can compare with Colonel Hawker’s diaries. The book is illus- 
trated with a dozen excellent photographs of portraits and 
places. 
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MEMORIES OF SEA-FISHING. 


The Salt of My Life. By F. G. Aflalo, F.Z.S. (Sir Isaag 
Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Since the reader would be un. 
likely, did he not know Mr. Aflalo’s tastes, to discover the subject 
of this book from the title, we had better say at once that it is 
the sport of sea-fishing. Mr. Afialo is ready to admit that “tastes 
differ,” as the little girl retorted when reproved for eating a wasp 
alive. For our own part, we do not place sea-fishing high among 
sports; but we have none the less read Mr. Aflalo’s recollections 
which he has put together from his old angling diaries, with a 
good deal of pleasure. The critical reader may be shocked 
by such phrases as “very amused” or “the breeze had 
come to stay,” which a literary man of Mr. Aflalo’s standing 
might be expected to avoid. Of course, he dwells chiefly 
on the pleasant side of sea-fishing in fine weather, on sunny 
seas, when fish are hauled up quickly enough to make the 
time pass merrily. But he describes also some failures, and 
in particular a special expedition made last April to Madeira to 
catch tunny with a rod and line. The tunny is the same thine 
as the famous tuna of the American big-game fisherman. The 
fish had moved from Funchal. Although the anglers followed 
them to another island, nothing was caught, and the expedition, 
though very pleasant, was a failure as far as its main object went, 
Mr. Aflalo was the first secretary of the British Sea Anglers’ 
Society, which has done so much to establish sea-fishing as g 
recognised sport during the last few years. There cannot be 
many members of that Society who have had more varied 
experience than he. Beginning at Lowestoft, where in 1880 he 
began catching smelts from the quays with a Japanese rod, he 
takes the reader along the South Coast of England; thence to 
Warnemiinde, on the Baltic, and Leghorn, on another tideless 
sea; thence after pollack and conger at Mevagissey, a perfect 
place for the sea-angler. An interval follows, and he was in 
Australia catching schnapper, black bream (with a filthy ground- 
bait known as “berley ”), and nannygai, morwong, traglin, or 
other strange fishes. In another chapter he describes his efforts 
to pursue his favourite sport with the help of Moors at Tangier 
and Mogador, and of Basques at Biarritz. After this, mullet- 
fishing under the pier at Margate seems a Cockney amuse- 
ment, though the sport was good. Indeed, the grey mullet, 
the pollack, and the bass are far and away the most 
sporting fish which the angler in English seas will come 
across. Whiting, mackerel, and codling may be better to eat, but 
that is a detail. Mr. Aflalois an enthusiast of the right sort, who 
loses no opportunity, wherever he may find himself on the sea 
coast, to gain knowledge and try new forms of sea-fishing. We 
recommend his book; for the experience of others is valuable to 
all anglers, and his experience is unique. Some sea-fishing 
demands no skill, some demands a good deal. As fishing goes, 
it is not expensive, even when one hires boats. But to our mind, 
in spite of all the delightful scenes and memories which 
Mr. Aflalo’s recollections picture to us, sea-fishing is a dirty 
sport. Asa rule the baits are dirty, the tackle gets dirty, and a 
successful day means an angler wet and dirty, with a boat smeared 
with blood and scales. But tastes differ, as we said before; and 
sea-angling has no more competent champion than the writer of 
this book. 








TEXT-BOOK OF SOCIOLOGY. 

Text-Book of Sociology. By J. Q. Dealey, Ph.D., and L. F. 
Ward, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—In this collabora- 
tion Dr. Dealey, it would seem, acts as editor, giving to the world 
various statements of sociological theory which have been made 
by his colleague. (Every chapter ends with “ References to Ward's 
other works.”) Whether he has manipulated what he edits we 
do not know; but we regret now and then that he has not 
explained the terms used. We are not all biologists, and such a 
term as “ Karyokinesis” wants a gloss. We must be content 
with giving one or two specimens of Dr. Ward’s speculation. He 
holds, it would seem, the “ gynaecocentric theory.” This means 
that the female sex was primary, that for aeons parthenogenesis 
was universal, that the male was created late in the history of 
organic life, but contrived, by means for which we refer the 
reader to Dr. Ward, to arrogate to himself the dominant position. 
So much for the development of mankind. Next we take the 
genesis of a nation. In the golden age men lived peacefully in 
some tropical region where there was room enough and food 
enough for all. Then they began to jostle and crowd each other. 
One race conquers another, and in the earliest stage eats it up. 
Later on a less summary method prevails. At first the conquerors 
exercise a constant and unremitting rule over the conquered. 
They weary of this, and limit their repressive action. First one, 








then another, group of actions is permitted. This is the genesis 
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of Law. The conquered become more and more necessary to the 
welfare of the conquerors. Law becomes correlative and mutual. 
All the while the mixture of races has been going on. And so, 
to put much into a few words, “a new race is created through the 
blending of the two.” There is “a cross fertilisation of cultures.” 
And now let us take a specimen of these race-products, and see 
how it lives. Predatory animals live by deception. A fox 
feigns sleep and catches a chicken. Man deceives the animals, 
and carries on the process with his own kind. “Deception may 
almost be called the foundation of business.” It is called 
“ shrewdness, and is universally considered proper and upright.” 
The same rule holds good in politics. “ Principle is loudly pro- 
claimed from the stump, interest lies behind it all.” “The news- 
paper is simply an organ of deception.” In warfare we have 
strategy, in international relations diplomacy. “ Fashionable 
society consists largely in sham; quackery is found in the pro- 
fessions and charlatanism in scientific bodies”; “falsehood 
permeates business, and most advertisements are in the nature 
of intentional deceptions.” Perhaps this comes from that late 
intruder, the male. The book is very clever and very readable, 
put, we cannot help thinking, a trifle paradoxical. 








RAMBLES ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

The Riviera, by S. Baring-Gould (Methuen and Co., 6s.), 
furnishes Mr. Baring-Gould’s facile pen with a subject full of 
variety. Whatever the theme, it seems to be equally at home. 
He discourses on the contour of the country and its geology, on 
the troubadours and the mediaeval Courts of Love, on the cam- 
paign of Marius against the Cimbri and Teutons, on the manu- 
facture of the cork of commerce, and on other subjects almost 
without number. He follows the coast from Marseilles to Savona 
—a map would have been a welcome addition—and wherever he 
takes us finds abundance of matter, in the past or the present, 
wherewith to entertain us. There is a grim chapter about Monte 
Carlo, in which the arrangements for carrying out the bodies of 
suicides to the deep sea are described. Mr. Baring-Gould has 
speculations about the methods of play, for which -we must 
refer our readers to his pages. As to rouge et noir, 
one famous utterance of M. Blanc should never be forgotten: 
“Noir gagne quelquefois; rouge souvent; blane toujours,’—— 
Rambles in Normandy. By Francis Miltoun. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s, net.)—Mr. Miltoun, after an introductory chapter 
on the region into which he is about to bring his readers, 
discourses about “ Roads” and “Forests,” both matters as to 
which Frenchmen may feel legitimately proud of their country. 
English management has been somewhat haphazard, and much 
has been lost which can never be regained. Then he has “A 
Travel Chapter,” in which he shows a remarkably intimate know- 
ledge of his subject,—in the collection, for instance, of native 
Norman phrases. Part II. deals with the economical and social 
aspects of the country and its inhabitants, and also with its 
architecture, treated generally and with respect to’ particular 
examples. Finally, in Part III. we have the actual “ Rambles.” 
In the appencices a variety of useful information is supplied, 
together with some small maps. The book is adorned with some 
fourscore attractive illustrations by Miss Blanche McManus,_— 
Highways and Byways in Ozford and the Cotswolds. By Herbert A. 
Evans. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Evans begins with a 
chapter on Oxford, which is tantalisingly short,—just about a 
twelfth of the whole. However, we can console ourselves by 
reflecting that there is no lack of good books about Oxford, 
whereas some of the places to which our guide takes us, after 
Oxford has been left behind, are comparatively unknown. Yarn- 
ton (about four miles to the north-west) is the first place visited. 
Mr. Evans finds the date of 1611 on the church tower, and conjectures, 
on the strength of a close architectural resemblance to Wadham 
College, that “the same architect was employed both by the 
founder of Wadham and the munificent benefactor of Yarnton.” 
This can hardly be, for William Arnold, the craftsman who 
designed Wadham, was employed there, working for a weekly 
wage, from April, 1610, down to July, 1612. Wadham had no 
architect, in the ordinary sense of the word. From Yarnton we 
go on to Woodstock, thence to Banbury, and thence, with many 
intermediate stages, to Oopredy, Edgehill, Compton-Wynyates, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Chipping Campden, Broadway, Sherborne, 
Bibury, Painswick, Cirencester, and Great Tew, to mention a few 
of the best known out of many names. Mr. Evans is fully equal 
to his task of guide and historian, and his descriptions are 
materially helped by Mr. Frederick L. Griggs’s excellent illustra- 
tions. —-Memorials of Old Hertfordshire. Edited by Percy Cross 
Standing. (Bemrose and Sons. 15s. net.)—Mr. Standing has called 
to his aid some twelve contributors, each of whom writes about 
the subject with which he has a special acquaintance. His own 
share—in which papers on St. Alban the Martyr, Hatfield, 





the battles of St. Albans and Barnet, &., are found—occupies 
something more than a third of the whole. Among the other 
writers we notice the names of Canon Benham, Mr. H. P. Pollard, 
and the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. The photographic illustrations 
are good. 








MRS. BAYARD TAYLOR’S REMINISCENCES. 

On Two Continents: Memories of Half a Century. By Marie 
Hansen Taylor. With the Co-operation of Lilian Bayard Taylor 
Kiliani. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 10s.)—This is a quiet retrospect 
of a life full of interesting and varied experience. Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor remembers much, but her inclination is rather to dwell 
on the reflective and meditative aspects of time and place than 
to note exceptionally vivid incidents. Hence a lack of salient 
points in her book, and a tendency to an evenness of tone that is 
rather depressing. She labours, also, under the disadvantage of 
following as a mere gleaner across a field that has already been 
reaped. The “Life and Letters” of her husband have fore- 
stalled her. Yet her book, if not vivid, is pleasant. She was 
born on a hill called the Seeberg, distant three miles from the 
town of Gotha. Her father, Peter Andrew Hansen, of Danish 
extraction, was Director of the Ducal Observatory; her mother 
was descended from a long line of huntsmen. Mrs. Taylor's 
grandfather held the post of Forstmeister, or Master of the 
Preserves, to Duke August of Gotha. The times were simple, and 
the Hansen family, living frugally on a salary of six hundred 
thalers per annum in an official residence communicating with 
the Observatory, were in touch with the Court on its side of 
culture and its side of sport. The Royal hunts were important 
occasions to their family, and the little girl was impressed by her 
grandfather’s presence in the field in green huntsman’s garb, 
and by his rapid change into gold-embroidered dress uniform when 
the “kill” and the cutting-up and skinning were over, and it was 
his next duty to dine with the ducal party at the Castle. The 
Hansens left the Seeberg when Marie was ten years old, and they 
had been settled twelve years in the town when Bayard Taylor 
came to Gotha, and the friendship began which ended in a happy 
marriage. The halo of romance was about him. Marie’s uncle, 
Emil Braun, had met him travelling in the East, seeking to 
recover from the loss of his first love, to whom he had been married 
on her death-bed. When he came, Marie got the impression of 
“an unusual, unspoiled, good and noble man,” and thus he re- 
mained in her memory. But there was no talk or thought of 
marriage or courting till 1856. And in the meanwhile Taylor 
made new travels, and Marie visited Rome and England. Of 
these visits the Memoir tells really nothing that is important 
enough to quote. But they gave the writer new acquaintances 
and new ideas, and by the time she came to New York in 1857 as 
Bayard Taylor’s wife she had seen and appreciated much of the 
best culture of the Old Continent—she knew the Brownings and 
Thackeray—she had learned to appreciate antique art, and to 
know her way about modern Rome. In later years she came 
back to London with her husband, and again one finds oneself 
unable to select anything especially readable in her experiences 
while there, except that she missed Thackeray—by this time 
dead—and was impressed and also amused by Swinburne. “His 
sturdy form, the reddish hair that curled thickly over his head, 
his fine and mobile features, high forehead, bright brown eyes, 
and a thin moustache above the sensitive mouth—all these com- 
bined to give him the air of an unusual personality. He was very 
excitable, impulsive in speech and gesture. He teased our little 
daughter, romped with her and hid under the heavy folds of the 
table-cloth. He seemed to be pleased that we admired his 
‘Atalanta in Calydon’ and his latest drama, ‘ Chastelard,’ and 
offered to read us the French chansons occurring in the latter. 
He asked for a lighted candle, although it was bright daylight; 
then he held the book in one hand close to the taper, and read, 
with the index finger of the other hand closing the left eye.” 
Both husband and wife appear to have had the gift of dreaming 
dreams that were prophetic, and the instances given are the more 
interesting in that they do not—as such dreams generally do— 
relate to death. Mrs. Bayard Taylor shows herself throughout a 
devoted and admiring wife. She chronicles the progress of her 
husband’s various literary works, and does hima good deal of 
Boswell service in minor matters also. Bayard Taylor appears 
to have been considerably victimised by fools, and not to have 
suffered them at all gladly. Quite a collection of experiences of 
bores, and methods of dealing with them, might be gathered from 
the book. But the best story of a fool comes out of the experience 
of Browning. He took a lady down to dinner who had been most 
anxious to meet him in order to ask him some questions. And 
the questions were :—“ Can you tell me who were the Davenport 
Brothers and the Plymouth Brethren? And oh, what are 
Yarmouth bloaters ?” 
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NAPOLEON AND ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Napoleon’s Notes on English History Made on the Eve of the 
French Revolution. By Henry Foljambe Hall. (J. M. Dent and 
Co. %s.6d.)—A very pathetic interest attaches to this book, to 
the author of which Napoleon I. was almost as much of a hero as 
he was to Hazlitt. While the final proofs of the work were 
passing through the press he “ was seized by a sudden attack of 
an old complaint, and passed away in the very height of his man- 
hood and of his faculties.” His publisher, Mr. Dent, testifies to 
“the eagerness with which he used his life, and so rapidly burnt 
it up that he could not have hoped to have lived to an old age.” 
Napoleon was his hero, and he had planned a number of works to 
clear that hero’s memory of the results of the “ mud-throwing of a 
hundred years.” This volume gives, with comments and elucida- 
tions, the notes on English history which Napoleon as a humble 
officer wrote in Auxonne in 1788, on the very eve of that French 
Revolution which was to invest him with the character of a maker 
as well as of a student of national life. The industry of Mr. Hall, as 
exhibited in his unearthing of the sources from which Napoleon 
drew his inspiration—such as Rapin, Carte, and Barrow—is 
enormous. Mr. Hall is no Dryasdust, but one of the liveliest of 
writers, as may be gathered from such a typical passage as this :— 
“Writers who quaff the Pierian spring of history at its source 
are apt to end in mental typhoid. Is the old-fashioned stone 
filter of Rapin never to be tested again, or do we really prefer the 
metallic flavour of which Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks, and 
which, as regards England, began with the showy filtre rapide of 
Hume and ended in the aromatic germicides of Macaulay and 
Froude?” Mr. Hall gives the whole story of Napoleon’s writing 
of these notes. He was in dire poverty at the time; “one small 
chamber with but one window was his bedroom, study, and living 
room, with a bed, a table, a sofa, a wooden chair, and six rush- 
bottomed chairs for his furniture.” The notes of Napoleon, which 
cover English history from the earliest times to the Revolution 
of 1688, are, to the ordinary as distinguished from the expert or 
erudite reader, notable mainly for the skill with which he con- 
denses into a few words a whole period. Here is the entire story 
of Scottish patriotism in a nutshell:—“This year appeared in 
Scotland the renowned patriot Wallace, a rare man, to be com- 
pared with any of the greatest which the world has produced. 
He unfurled amid his countrymen the flag of Liberty. He beat 
the English at the Battle of Stirling, slaying five thousand of 
them, was declared Regent of the kingdom, was beaten at Falkirk 
by the treason of the Comyns and the Stuarts, and resigned the 
Regency in order not to give cause of offence to the Scottish lords.” 
Or take this “essence” of a once popular view of Cromwell :— 
* Cromwell was in early days a libertine ; religion took possession 
of him, and he became a prophet. Courageous, clever, deceitful, 
dissimulating, his early principles of lofty republicanism yielded 
to the devouring flames of his ambition, and having tasted the 
sweets of power he aspired to the pleasure of reigning alone.” 
Napoleon’s notes are worth reading for their own sake; as given 
in this volume, with abundant—if not superabundant—and 
minute explanations, they constitute a most valuable survey of 

a most important portion of British history. 








THE FUTURE TROGLODYTE. 

Underground Man. By Gabriel Tarde. (Duckworth and Co. 
8s. 6d.)\—To more than one philosopher there has occurred the 
cheerful idea that mankind will spend its decaying years in caves 
and recesses within the actual body of the earth. Not, indeed, 
that a consciousness of guilt is expected to drive our descendants 
into hiding in the manner predicted by St. John; it is a physical 
cause which is invoked by our latter-day prophets for a possible 
revival of the cave-dwellers. In the first of the books by which 
Mr. Wells made his reputation he imagined the human race as ulti- 
mately splitting into two distinct stocks, one of which frisked 
gaily in the sunlight, whilst the other dwelt and slaved far down 
beneath the surface of the earth. This was partly Mr. Weils’s 
fun, or rather his way of satirising our existing social con- 
ditions, which already drive a considerable number of the 
working classes to spend the greater part of their days out 
of reach of sunshine. In M. Tarde’s interesting romance, which 
has been very ably translated by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, a 
pseudo-scientific reason is invoked for the disappearance of man 
into the bowels of the earth. We all know that the sun is 
only one among the stars, and is liable to the same accidents 
as those which occasionally dim their brightness. There is 
no reason that we can see why our comparatively respectable 
luminary should not suddenly burst out into an unendurable 
blaze, like the new stars which every now and then make their 
appearance in the heavens, or, on the other hand, die rapidly into 








darkness, like the lost Pleiad. Of course, if either of these events 
were to happen human life would very rapidly come to an end. 
M. Tarde has adopted the latter hypothesis, and calculates. that 
in about five hundred years from now the sun will suffer from a 
kind of astronomical anaemia which will make his rays quite 
inadequate to keep the whole world at a habitable temperature, 
In such a case, no doubt, the great majority of mankind would 
rapidly die off. Whether any escaped would depend upon the 
rapidity with which such a catastrophe afflicted the world 
M. Tarde imagines that sufficient warning might be given for 
some of the most enterprising, and consequently the fittest, to 
survive by taking refuge in the deep workings of mines, where 
the temperature is independent of the sun. His entertaining 
romance aims at showing how humanity would develop under 
such conditions, and it is written with a pleasing wit and a tonch 
of satire which make it very good reading. Mr. Wells observes 
regretfully in the preface which he contributes that M. Tarde 
has not made as much as was possible of the idea of an inverted 
world, and the people seeking the dwindling heat of the interior, 
generation after generation, through gallery and tunnel to the 
earth’s centre. But the conception, though perhaps it lacks the 
circumstantial reasoning with which Mr. Wells loves to adorn his 
ingenious fantasies, is very ably worked out, and will afford a very 
pleasant hour or two of entertainment and not a little food for 
thought to its readers. 








CARTHAGE OF THE PHCNICIANS. 

Carthage of the Phenicians, in the Light of Modern Excavations. 
By Mabel Moore. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—This book. is an 
interesting and succinct account of the work of excavation being 
accomplished in the Punic tombs of Carthage by the Rev. 
A. L. Delattre, Archpriest of the Cathedral of St. Louis of 
Carthage, and his colleagues. In other words, the book gives 
the results of excavations in certain large tombs, especially the 
Necropolis of St. Louis and the Necropolis of Bord-el-Djedid. 
Among the finds are various masks, and of these the author 
considers the most important to be a large grotesque in terra- 
cotta which came to light in 1893. There is nothing Roman, 
Greek, or Egyptian in the mask, which is peculiarly hideous, 
having a low, narrow forehead, large flat nose, and protruding 
cheek-bones and wry mouth. It “bears the hall-mark of its Punic 
origin at the base of the forehead and commencement of the nose, 
in the clearly-defined crescent surmounting the dise which it 
encloses in its abased points,” and changes expression curiously 
according as it is viewed at full face, three-quarters, or profile. 
Scarcely less—if, indeed, at all less—important than the masks 
are the hatchet-razors which have been unearthed. But the 
work, the details of which are given in these pages, is all so very 
important that the author of this volume is amply justified in 
saying :—“In view of the valuable work already accomplished, 
not only in Carthage, but also in Sardinia, Malta, Sicily, Cypras, 
and Palestine, there seems to be every reason to hope that the 
time is not very far distant when it will be possible for some 
master-hand to gather together the gradually increasing material, 
and by means of comparative methods and research, compile some 
such valuable and illuminating literary and historical construction 
concerning the whole Phoenician race in all its aspects as shall 
come near in usefulness and exhaustiveness to the works lately 
given to us from the pens of our greatest living authorities on 
the vast and majestic subject of Egyptology.” As an appetiser 
nothing could well be better than this little treatise. 








THE MOSLEM DOCTRINE OF GOD. 

The Moslem Doctrine of God. By Samuel M. Zwemer. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d.)—This “essay on 
the character and attributes of Allah according to the Koran and 
orthodox tradition” is an attempt to discriminate between the 
monotheism of the Christian and the monotheism of the Mussul- 
man, and its author, Dr. Zwemer, has a right to be heard, seeing 
that for the last fourteen years he “ has been not only an earnest 
missionary to the Arabic-speaking Moslems of Bahrein, but an 
ardent student of all the literature of Islam.” The study is 
painstaking and thoughtful, and—which is perhaps even more 
important—is condensed into a hundred and twenty pages. 
Dr. Zwemer finds his authorities for the eight chapters in which 
he analyses the Mohammedan doctrine of God in all its bearings, 
not only in the Koran, but in the “ Hadith,” or the records of the 
authoritative sayings and doings of Mohammed, and the collec- 
tion of orthodox traditions known as “ Mishcat-ul-Masabih,” 
which exhibits the origin of the manners and customs, the civil, 
military, and religious policy of Mussulmans. Dr. Zwemer's 
conclusions are strongly in favour of Christianity as against its 
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‘val. He maintains earnestly that the “Koran denies the 
Divinity and the eternal Sonship of Christ.” Thechapter entitled 
« Predestination v. Fatalism” is an extremely able exposition. 
Dr. Zwemer is emphatic that the Moslem doctrine of God is 
sterile, that it “has neither grown nor been fruitful of new ideas 
in all the history of Islam,” whereas the Christian doctrine of the 
Godhead “is even to-day a growing concept, a fruitful idea.” Dr. 
gwemer’s book, which is full of pointed writing like “Tslam is 
proud to write on its banner the Unity of God; but itis, after all, 
a banner of the Unknown God,” is deserving of close attention as 
a piece of earnest thinking and writing. 








CAMBRIDGE REPRINTS. 

The Seven Deadly Sinnes of London. By Thomas Dekker.— 
Underwoods. By Ben Jonson. (Cambridge University Press. 
gis. net each.)—The Cambridge University Press has been of 
late indulging its fancy and the humour of wealthy bibliophiles. 
We recently noticed the first four volumes of an admirable series 
of facsimiles of rare specimens of early printing preserved in the 
University Library. We have now before us two volumes of a 
series of English reprints in sumptuous guise, issued in a very 
limited edition at a correspondingly unlimited price. It is not 
an equal success. In an age of often injudicious typographical 
experiment, the Cambridge Press has discovered the necessity of 
possessing a “new” type of its own. The fount is not the worst 
we have seen, nor is it by any means the best. However, though 
it is easy to find fault with individual letters, the whole makes a 
fine solidpage. Thusthereprint of one of Dekker’s most entertain- 
ing tracts of London life is, taken altogether, a sufficiently pleasing 
production. The reprint of Jonson’s Underwoods, however, is quite 
the reverse. Not content with introducing one of the worst italic 
founts ever designed since Aldus made his unlucky innovation, the 
printers have interspersed a small “antique” type of a wholly 
different character, and also Greek capitals of a most common- 
place sort. The result is an incongruous jumble both ugly 
and ridiculous. In both books, moreover, the device on the 
title-page is neither beautiful in itself nor in keeping with the 
style of printing. If the authorities of the Cambridge Press 
really find it necessary to take up “artistic” printing, we should 
recommend them to procure the services of some one who knows 
what the appearance of a printed book should be. He would at 
least prevent their making facsimile reprints of seventeenth- 
century works by way of attaining typographical beauty. We 
should say that, though the inking leaves something to be 
desired, the paper and general get-up are excellent. 








CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 

Constitutional Law of England. By Edward Wavell Ridges. 
(Stevens and Sons. 12s. 6d.)—In his modest preface to this 
substantial volume of over four hundred and fifty pages Mr. 
Ridges expresses the hope that it will “enable the student of 
English Constitutional Law to obtain a comprehensive and succinct 
view of English legislative, executive, and judicial institutions 
both at home and in the wider dominions and dependencies of the 
Crown over-sea, and of those principles upon which England’s 
present wide Empire and prosperity are founded.” Mr. Ridges 
has taken special pains to note for the purposes of this volume 
certain recent Constitutional changes in the country and Empire, 
such as those due to the reorganisation of the functions and con- 
stitution of the War Office, the Federation of the Australian 
Colonies, and the acquisition of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies by conquest. Thus considered, this volume may be 
described as not a treatise on, but a dictionary or thesaurus of, 
British Constitutional law in the modern or extended sense. As it is 
provided with a full index, it will be found to be most valuable for 
purposes of consultation. After preliminary chapters on the nature, 
sources, and characteristics of English Constitutional law, “the 
legislative and public revenue ” are dealt with, every information 
being given as to the Houses of Parliament—their constitution, 
meeting, officials—money Bills, taxes. In other chapters Mr. 
Ridges deals with the Executive, the Judiciary, the Army and 
Navy, and the countries subject to the British Crown. The 
admirable manner in which Mr. Ridges arranges his matter, and 
— lucidity of his style, add greatly to the value of his 

k. 








PAPINEAU AND CARTIER. 


Papineau and Cartier. By Alfred D. De Celles. 
of Canada.” (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 


“The Makers 
10s. 6d.) —The writer of this 


almost too eloquent volume contrasts the two French-Canadian 
Politicians of whom he writes. 


After describing Papineau as 


| instructive, though not very pleasant to the optimist. 





“the tribune who, from 1820 to 1837, is the personification of a 
whole people; who defends their most sacred rights; the 
melodious speaker who fascinates and overpowers the multitudes 
with his sonorous sentences, his ample gestures, and his com- 
manding appearance—the true sovereign indeed of Quebec,” he 
says: “As a living contrast Cartier represents the man of action 
all absorbed in his work, though wanting in those bewitching 
gifts which captivate the crowd, and attract men with an 
irresistible magnetism. .... . The first is a speculative 
personality wedded to theories of his own; the other believes only 
in what he can handle and put in tangible form.” Papineau 
as a demagogue represented the struggle of his compatriots 
—les Patriotes as they came to be known—in the early 
part of the last century to assert themselves, and although 
that struggle ended in a bloody rebellion, it is doubtfal 
whether he was in any way responsible for that catastrophe. His 
biographer, however, emphatically declares that he was not 
imbued with race prejudice, and that his action was “never 
directed against the English people, but solely against the 
Ministers who refused to grant us in their full integrity the rights 
as British subjects which we were entitled to claim.” Cartier, 
who was sometimes opposed to, sometimes allied with, Sir John 
Macdonald, became a force in Canadian politics about four years 
after Papineau’s death at the age of eighty-five. He lived in more 
peaceful times, and sustained a more peaceful réle. But, especially 
when he was in alliance with Macdonald, he was as truly as 
Papineau the representative and chief of his countrymen. The 
close study of this volume—with allowances for the sentimentality 
which suffuses it—is essential to a thorough understanding of the 
Canada of to-day. 








THE SPANISH MAIN. 

Back to Sunny Seas. By Frank T. Bullen. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—Thacksray once took a trip as the guest of a great 
steamship company, and wrote a book on his experiences. Mr, 
Bullen’s latest volume is the product of a similar invitation, 
which took him to the West Indies and the Spanish Main. It is 
needless to say that he has given us a fresh and very entertaining 
account of that land of romance. He has not produced quite so 
delightful a book as Charles Kingsley wrote when he visited the 
same region, but that may be because the tropics were new to 
Kingsley, whereas Mr. Bullen had already covered a good deal of 
the ground in his maritime career. Mr. Bullen is more concerned 
with humanity than with the wonders of Nature, and is rather 
inclined to apologise for not writing “merely from the point of 
view of the pleasure-seeker.” The apology is unnecessary, because 
the impression of a fresh and clear-sighted observer is always 
valuable, and not least so in regard to countries which have so 
much to gain from judicious criticism as the West Indian 
Islands. Of course the great social question in these islands 
is that of the status of the negroes. Mr. Bullen frankly 
asserts that, except in minor cases, the demands of the 
negroes are adequately met. It seems unfortunately to be 
almost impossible for the negro to be properly civilised by con- 
tact with Western manners. The United States, where this 
question assumes the greatest importance, have scarcely as yet 
made any serious attempt to grapple with it. In the West 
Indian Islands the question is one of less magnitude, but it is 
still vital to the future well-being of the natives, and it must 
regretfully be said that as yet their statesmen have not succeeded 
in solving it. Mr. Bullen’s remarks on this subject are very 
It is more 
agreeable to turn to the charming passages which describe the 
pleasures and glories of the sea, the romantic episodes which 
bedeck the history of the Spanish Main with purple pages, and 
the amusing incidents of a run through the islands. Mr. Bullen 
seems to have thoroughly enjoyed his trip, and has paid for it in 
the best currency by enabling all his readers to share his enjoy- 
ment, and to see through his busy eyes. The quaintly coloured 
illustrations of negro types by Mr. A. S. Forrest are a distinct 
enhancement to the pleasure of owning this agreeable book. 








OUTDOORS IN OLD KENTUCKY. 

Blue-Grass and Khododendron: Outdoors in Old Kentucky. By 
John Fox, jun. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—The writer of 
this delightful book takes us to the pleasant hill-country in the 
States from which “Charles Egbert Cradock” has obtained some 
of her best heroes and heroines, the home of that non-slave- 
holding mountaineer whose “long, lean, powerful arm helped 
to hold Kentucky for the Union by giving preponderance to the 
Union sympathisers in the Blue-Grass, kept the East Tennesseans 
loyal to a man, made West Virginia, as the phrase goes, ‘ secede 
from secession,’ and drew out a horde of 100,000 volunteers when 
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Lincoln called for troops.” Railways and other “visible mani- 
festations” of civilisation have had their effect upon the Kentucky 
mountaineer as upon everybody else,—not always for the better. 
But he seems to be substantially what he was at the time of the 
Civil War. His sprightly historian represents him here as he is 
now, hunting, fishing, shooting, making love, and hanging 
criminals. “The Avenging of Halton Hall,” “The Red Fox of 
the Mountains,” and “Man Hunting in the Pound” tell three very 
lively stories of this last form of industry. The“ Red Fox” is surely 
the most extraordinary criminal that was ever found, even in the 
States, as he was at once a preacher, a herb-doctor, a revenue 
officer, a detective, a crank, and an assassin. The quieter 
chapters, such as “ After Brer Rabbit,” in which hunting and 
mating go hand-in-hand, will probably be found the most enjoy- 
able, and, from tho standpoint of history, the most informing. 
But there is not a dull page in the book. 








THE HOMES OF TENNYSON. 


The Homes of Tennyson. Painted by Helen Allingham. 
Described by Arthur Paterson. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 64d.) 
—This is one of the best books of its kind—illustrative, 
that is to say, of the life and works of a great poet— 
that have been published for many a day. Needless to say; 
the illustrations, such as that representing the dairy-farm 
at Farringford, are admirable; the name of Mrs. Allingham, 
apart altogether from the different views of Farringford and 
Aldworth which are here given, is a guarantee of their quality. 
But the descriptive letterpress, by Mr. Arthur Paterson, is 
worthy even of the work of Mrs. Allingham. He commands a 
style which is graphic in the best sense; as may indeed be 
judged from the opening page, in which he describes his arrival 
at Tennyson’s “noble down” on a stormy day in February :— 
“ Swish came the rain, almost horizontally, followed by a bayonet 
charge of hail. That presently gave place again to rain, followed 
by a stillness as if the storm had paused to consider itself, 
broken only by the moan of the wind and the far-off drum-beat of 
the surf upon the shore.” Mr. Paterson is, it is hardly necessary 
to say, a hero-worshipper—he could not have written the 
letterpress for such a work as this if he had not been—and he is 
enthusiastic over Tennyson as he saw him. But his eulogies are 
all in the best of taste. It is only necessary to add that Mr. 
Paterson makes considerable, but not excessive, use of the 
various biographies of the poet, including that of the present 
Lord Tennyson, which have been published. But Mr. Paterson 
has inwoven into his quotations so much that is original that one 
never thinks of him as a borrower. 








JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


John Wilhelm Rowntree: Essays and Addresses. Edited by Joshua 
Rowntree. (Headley Brothers. 5s.)—This volume, apart from 
the strong biographical interest attaching to it, will be found 
of great sociological value, as indicating the position, in 
theological and other respects, of the Society of Friends at 
the present day. Had the author of the essays and addresses 
which constitute the bulk of the volume and shed light on 
Quakerism not died at the early age of thirty-six—he was born 
in 1868—he would probably have exercised a great influence on 
the history of the very remarkable, and still unique, body to 
which he belonged. As things are, he will always be remembered 
within the Society of Friends for having organised “ settlements ” 
for religious study. He had an extraordinary physical struggle. He 
belonged to a well-known cocoa firm in Yorkshire, and took his 
share in the business. But from childhood he was afflicted with 
deafness, and while he was still a young happy married man he 
was informed that he would probably become quite blind by the 
time he reached middle-age. He actually died in New York of 
pneumonia, contracted on a voyage thither from this country ; 
and the editor of the American organ of the Friends wrote: “ His 
death removed the person whose life at this juncture seemed the 
most important and indispensable for the expansion and re-inter- 
pretation of Quakerism.” John Rowntree’s “remains” may help 
inthe accomplishment of the work which was interrupted by his 
death. ‘They consist mainly of lectures and addresses upon 
various subjects, the most important being “The Rise of 
Quakerism in Yorkshire” and “The Basis of the Quaker 
Faith.” On the question of creed Rowntree was specially 
entitled to speak, because in his early days he had his period 
of spiritual doubt. He was an excellent writer as well as an im- 
passioned speaker ; there are historical passages in his “ remains,” 
particularly in his lectures on the history of Quakerism, which 
are genuinely eloquent. 





——— 


OLD AYRSHIRE DAYs. 

Old Ayrshire Days. By William Robertson. (Stephen and 
Pollock, Ayr. 5s.)—Ayrshire, and particularly its capital, the 
“wicked toon” of Ayr, are associated with some of the leading 
incidents and the most strenuous movements in the history of 
Scotland. Ayrshire is identified with the War of Independence 
with the early ardours of the Reformation, with the agonies 
of Covenanterism; it is the land not only of Burns, but of 
Boswell, Galt, and George Douglas Brown. That a native like 
Mr. Robertson, with literary instincts and habits, and obviously 
with as much pride in Ayrshire as Mr, Hardy has in Wessex 
should make it the subject of a volume of essays combining 
graphic description, historical narrative, and personal reminis. 
cence is very natural. On the whole, he has accomplished 
his task well. He has a tendency to be long-winded and 
vaguely rhetorical; certain of his chapters, such as those in 
which he meditates among the tombs of Ayr, and tells of the 
beginning of the Volunteer movement in his county, have an 
almost exclusively local interest. But others on the dawn of 
the Reformation, the rise of sects, the associations of Ayr with 
Burns, “The De’il and his Bairns in Ayrshire,” are of great 
interest beyond the county, and should be carefully read by 
students of Scottish sociology. Then it contains many “good 
stories,” especially of lawyers long dead, but whose humours 
survive them, of the kind that have always proved acceptable on 
the northern side of the Border. In short, this volume is ong 
that has been written with great enthusiasm, and will be read in 
a kindred spirit, as, indeed, it deserves to be. 








THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 

The St. Lawrence River. By George Waldo Browne. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 15s. net.)—If the St. Lawrence had as many 
centuries of history as the Rhine, there would be nothing 
like it in the world. It is in some respects far superior to the 
European river,—in its estuary, for instance, magnificent beyond 
example, whereas the Rhine has not even a mouth; but its human 
interest is less, as the Amazon is less than the Tweed, though it 
could swallow the Scottish stream without sensible effort. Still, 
the “Historical” section of Mr. Browne’s volume is not to be 
despised, for it was on the banks of the St. Lawrence, at Montreal 
and Quebec, to mention two places out of many, that the long 
struggle between the Frank and the Saxon for the New World 
was fought out. Mr. Browne tells this story with its antecedents 
and consequences in a vigorous fashion, not the least of his 
merits being his power of compressing much into a small space. 
The narrative is illustrated by reproductions of old drawings, &c. 
The “ Picturesque” element is worthily represented by some 
admirable photographs. There is an excellent map of the river, 
which, it will be remembered, is some four times as long as the 
Thames (if we take Anticosti as answering to the Nore), and 
begins as a full-grown stream. 








MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

A Middle English Reader. By O. F. Emerson. (Macmillan and 
Co. 8s. net.)—This reader is based upon a plan which the author 
has found of practical advantage in the classroom. Taking the 
Midland dialect as the standard for the Middle English period— 
as West Saxon is for the Old—he first supplies a sufficient body 
of texts illustrating this division of the language, and only 
after the student has become thoroughly familiar with its 
peculiarities does he pass to examples of the Northern and 
Southern dialects. A special division supplies texts of the 
London vernacular, intended to illustrate its relation to both 
Midland and Southern English. The grammatical introduction 
—an elaborate and careful piece of work filling over a hundred 
pages—follows the same plan of treating Midland as the standard 
and the other dialects as subordinate, The texts appear well 
chosen, and are neither left in too chaotic a state of spelling 
and punctuation, nor made to assume a specious air of precise 
regularity. Many interesting specimens of Middle English 
literature are included, though the choice has naturally been 
limited by the necessity of presenting more or less pure texts 
from the philological point of view. The volume should prove of 
service to students. 








EVERYDAY LIFE AMONG THE HEAD HUNTERS. 
Everyday Life among the Head Hunters. By Dorothy Cator. 
(Longmans and Co. 5s.)—Mrs. Cator writes freshly and vigorously 
of Head Hunters and Borneo scenery, and, in the second por 
tion of her book, of the Protectorate, “up country” from Sierra 
Leone, whither her husband was transferred. Her acquaintance 
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with the Romanows of Borneo was most interesting, she being 
the first white woman they had had among them. But their 
behaviour, as also that of the Mendis of the West Coast of Africa, 
was most courteous. Your real savage is a gentleman, and his 
motto is “Thorough ” in all respects. Mrs. Cator appears to have 
preserved her health fairly well, though she travelled and patrolled 
incessantly in climates that wreck the white man’s constitution, 
and without the comforts and conveniences many a hunting party 
take with them. Bathing was one of her greatest difficulties, 
—a white woman was a fact of intense interest to both the 
Oriental and the African aborigine. The author, while she notes 
those incidents of travel that most feminine readers would want 
to learn, does not forget the scenery, and a few expressive 
sentences do justice to the Borneo bush and some features of 
African landscape. Sunrise in an African marsh stirred her 
imagination and feeling for tropical nature to the depths. But 
what African traveller has not some scenes in the great 
continent indelibly impressed on his memory? Mrs. Cator 
occasionally preaches a little sermon on the effects of Euro- 
pean contact with natives; and the few pages relating to Japan 
are a summary of Japanese virtues and vices, and a most 
severe indictment of their morals. But the very fact which she 
deplores, the responsibility of the European for much that is 
unsavoury in modern Japan, should have retarded her pen. The 
Japanese, she says, have a very low standard, but we and others 
have a high one. Which comes the better out of the compari- 
son? Let none of us throw stones. Our author's remarks about 
the example set by the young Westerner, say in Borneo, only 
strengthen our point. She has many characteristic features of 
African native life to tell us about in her account of the West 
Coast Mendis, and she recounts them in a simple, lucid style 
that has its charm. Probably few ladies have the health and 
spirits to undergo the travel and hardships she has made light 
of, and fewer are cheerful enough to write so buoyantly and 


freshly of them. 








THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. 

The Principles of Heredity. By G. Archdall Reid. (Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d.)—Mr. Reid does not believe in heredity, in 
the heredity that transmits parental acquirements, or in the 
variation caused by environment. The development of the 
individual is a blurred recapitulation of the life-history of 
the race. That is to say, Nature finds a difficulty in- making 
exact copies, and retrogression is a greater force than pro- 
gression, and even fights against natural selection. Mr. Reid has 
already established a reputation as a clear and forcible thinker, 
and he ably sustains it in the present volume. An example 
of his clearness and orderliness of method is to be found 
in the chapter on “Narcotics,” which also illustrates his 
breadth of view and his refusal to narrow his arguments, 
except when following premisses to a legitimate conclu- 
sion. It is this quality of suggestion, of imagination, and the 
ability to compel history to contribute facts to his arguments, 
that make his work valuable to the student, and also readable to 
the unscientific thinker. 








EDMUND BURKE. 

Edmund Burke: Apostle of Justice and Liberty. By T. Dundas 
Pillans. (Watts and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Pillans is of opinion 
that “the principles which Burke advocated and which were after- 
wards embodied in the emancipating legislation of the Liberal Party 
during two generations have fallen into sad discredit and oblivion.” 
So he thinks the present a fitting time for recalling public attention 
to “the profound wisdom and consummate statesmanship unfolded 
by the work of this great man.” This task he has accomplished 
by quotations so numerous and so voluminous that they amount to 
nine-tenths of the book. As such it is, at the least, a preparation 
for a more extended study of Burke. Mr. Pillans’s chief personal 
compilation is an introductory essay on “The Man, his Genius, 
and his Gospel.” One may not agree with all the writer’s in- 
ferences, but the essay is carefully thought out and well written. 








ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ABBEYS. 

Romance of the French Abbeys. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
Illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 15s. net.)—This is a new 
volume of the series which Mrs. Champney has devoted to the 
inexhaustible romance of France. From chateaux she turns to 
abbeys, more or less famous, and treats them in the same pictur- 
esque style. The book is attractive and readable, handsome in 
appearance, and full of interesting illustrations. The author 
writes in a lively style, and has a real turn for story-telling. 
The merest suggestion of mystery, legend, or tradition sets her 





imagination at work, and she weaves many a marvellous tale 
round the old walls and arches to which she has made pilgrimage. 
Sometimes these tales have a real foundation of historical truth; 
sometimes, like the story of the last tragic meeting of the Abbé 
de Rancé, the famous founder of La Trappe, with the Duchesse de 
Montbazon—a romance, indeed, “ unparalleled in fiction ”—they are 
rooted in local or contemporary tradition. But on the whole we 
prefer, as stories, those stirring ones which owe their existence— 
shall we say their growth, at least ?—to the author’s own powers 
of romantic invention. 








MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Marie Antoinette. By Pierrede Nolhac. (Arthur L. Humphreys. 
12s. net.)—It is several years since the original edition of this 
first-rate translation of M. de Nolhac’s book was reviewed in the 
Spectator. We are extremely glad to call attention to the book in 
its new and very attractive form. It now appears as one of the 
Historical Series in the “Royal Library,” a set of good books 
beautifully printed, among which it is by no means the least 
valuable. There exists, we honestly think, no better, fairer, truer 
picture of Marie Antoinette as Queen of France. It is entirely 
drawn from those contemporary records to which M. de Nolhac, 
as keeper of the Library at Versailles, had freer access than any- 
body else could enjoy. We may add that the book is delightfully 
written. Its literary merit compensates for the absence of the 
illustrations which in Messrs. Goupil’s fine edition accompanied 
the first appearance of the translation. The original French 
book, which also was without them, remains a treasure for the 
increasing number who care to study the French Revolution on 
all sides, and with their minds and their eyes open. 








THE STOAT PACK. 

The Stoat Pack. By G. S. Desmond. Illustrations by Ivor J. 
Symes. (Alston Rivers. 5s.)—The elderly reviewer may be for- 
given if he is diffident in criticising a child’s book. But having 
in the present case read aloud some parts of Mr. Desmond’s work 
to a child of seven who has a taste for wild life, we need only 
say that it was listened to with open-mouthed interest. There 
are perhaps a few needlessly unintelligible words, but the stories 
of what went on in the field at night when man, the animal's 
greatest enemy, was out of the way are told in a most vivacious 
fashion, with much feeling for wild nature and a good knowledge 
(we believe) of the beast’s point of view. It is the story of 
tragic deaths, desperate fights, and breathless escape: from 
danger. We are made to enter perfectly into the feelings of the 
stoats, rabbits, badgers, hedgehogs, owls, kestrels, and adders 
whose adventures and habits are described in detail. Mr. 
Desmond has an accurate knowledge of the beasts’ ways and 
doings. Has he good authority for saying that the barn-owl 
eats shrews, but the wood-owl does not? The illustrations have 
no great artistic merit, but it may well be that children will 
accept them without criticism. 








THE CHURCH OF LINLITHGOW. 

Ecclesia Antiqua. By the Rev. John Ferguson. (Oliver and 
Boyd. 7s. 6d. net.)—In this book we have the story of the church 
of Linlithgow (dedicated to St. Michael), with its chapels, 
chantries, and endowments, told by its minister, who now singly 
represents what must have been, in pre-Reformation times, a 
numerous body of clergy. There wero no less than twenty-siz 
altars. The details which are given of these foundations are 
highly interesting. The High Altar had an endowment of 
£2 9s. 6d. ; the Altar of the Virgin (founded by the town) £6 11s. 
(This is as far as is known.) But these emoluments were much 
exceeded by others. The Altar of the Holy Trinity, for instance, 
was endowed with about £24,an amount which must be multi- 
plied at least by ten to bring it up to modern value. It is a very 
significant thing that the High Altar was the poorest of all. The 
town authorities exercised a strict rule over these foundations; and 
had plenty of work to do, for the chantry priests were an idle 
set. Mr. Ferguson has much to tell us about the history of his 
church, about the material structure, which has had many vicissi- 
tudes and has not escaped the restorer, and about the succession 
of its ministers. It is curious to find that stipends are still 
reckoned in North Britain in quarters and bolls. The Linlithgow 
stipend consists, we are told, of two hundred and twenty-three 
bolls of meal and a hundred and sixty-three quarters of barley. 
Our readers may calculate this amount for themselves. If it is a 
net sum, without rates and Land-tax, it is considerably above the 





average of English benefices. 
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CHRONICLES OF LONDON. , 

Chronicles of London. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
C. L. Kingsford, M.A. (The Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Kingsford discusses the date, authorship, and relationship of 
the chronicles which he here prints as Chronicles of London, 
arranged in three divisions distinguished by the names which 
they bear in the Cotton MSS. It would be useless to attempt 
any epitome of his conclusions. These seem to be formed cna 
very painstaking examination of handwriting, &c., and contents. 
These contents are, of course, of varying interest and importance. 
Among the most curious is the text of a Bill which was brought 
into the House of Commons in 1407, or, as the editor thinks, in 
1410. It is given by Fabyan, but not exactly. It was a very 
sweeping measure of Disendowment,—i.e., of Bishops and religious 
hoyses. The revenue that would be thus made available is 
estimated at £320,000 yearly, a huge sum when put into modern 
value. It was to be expended largely in maintaining a military 
force; 16 Earls were to have £2,000 each, 1,500 knights £66, 
12,400 squires £10. Then 19,000 priests have £2. There were to 
be 100 almshouses each with the income of a knight, and 15 
Universities with £660 each. Finally, the King was to have 
£20,000. The scheme of distribution is curious, but the most 
interesting thing is the estimate, not without support from other 
sources, of ecclesiastical wealth. It must be remembered that the 
sums allotted to the priests would be additional to their benefices. 
A notable item occurs shortly before the mention of this Bill, that 
“all the weirs between London and the Medway and London and 
Kingston were destroyed as injurious to the commonalty of the 
city.” 








Little Flowers of a Childhood. (Alexander Moring. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—This volume contains the pathetic record of a short life—some- 
thing less than four years and a half was its duration—in which 
there was to be seen an extraordinary manifestation of intelli- 
gence and affection, hardly to be called premature, for there was 
the note of childhood in them, but still such as is seldom to be 
seen,—Baid piv GAA pdda. 


Messrs. Seeley publish at 2s. net a new edition of The New 
Forest, by the late C. J. Cornish, whose work is, we are sure, known 
and valued by all readers of the Spectator. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ New Books 
PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY. 


A Review of the Deleterious Effects of Town Life upon the Population 
of Britain, with Suggestions for their Arrest. B AMES CANTLIE, 
M.A., M.B., D.Ph. With Preface by Sir LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., 
D.Se., LL.D., F.BS., and a Foreword by Sir JAMES CRICHTON- 
BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

* A most original book, which should be read by all who regard their own 

health as belonging to the community.”—Daily Chronicle. 
SEND FOR {DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING. 


By WALTER WINANS, Author of “The Art of Revolver Shooting,” 
“The Sporting Rifle,” &c. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Is, net. 

“ Mr. Winans is one of the world’s most expert marksmen, and he tells in 
the most concise and lucid way how the veriest tyro may make himself pro- 
ficient as a rifle shot.”"—Lloyd's Weekly News. 

“Tt is short, and well to the point; for the soundness of the advice offered 
the author’s name is ample warrant.” —Ozxford Magazine. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


A SWORD of the OLD FRONTIER 


The Adventures of a French Officer in the Pontiac Conspiracy. By 
BANDALL PARRISH. First Edition (English and American), 25,000 
copies. Second Edition in the Press. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“ A stirring tale.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 
“*Mr. Parrish writes with colour and spirit, and his ingenuity in devising 
new variations in adventures is admirable.” —Athenzum, 


LOUIS XIV. AND LA GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE. 


By ARVEDE BARINE. Authorised English Version. Illustrated, 8vo. cloth 
extra, in box, 12s. 6d. (Uniform with “‘The Youth of La Grande 


Mademoiselle,"’) 


“It is entertaining in the vivid picture it gives of the times.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


LIFE IN THE OPEN. 


Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound in Southern California. By 
CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, Author of “Life of Charles 
Darwin,” “The Big Game Fishes,” &c. Fully Illustrated, cloth extra, 8vo, 
15s, net, 














SPRING LIST NOW READY. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 











Werner Laurie’s List. 


One of the most interesting and amusing 
Political Books of recent years js 
REMINISCENCES OF a 
COUNTRY POLITICIAN, by 
Fohkn A. Bridges, F.P.. 8s. 6d. net 
just ready. | 


The present seems a fitting time to remind the numerous people 
who imagine that Political Parties are kept together by Menken 
of Parliament or the Right Honourables on the two front benches 
that much of the work is done by men whose names seldom come 
before the public. Mr. Bridges was an adherent of the Conserva- 
tive Party in the days before the ballot, and the book describes the 
effect of the many changes that have occurred in the last fifty 

ears. The author was for many years Conservative Chairman of 
he Eastern Division of Worcestershire, which first returned Mr 
Austen Chamberlain to Parliament, and which has recently Be. 
affirmed its verdict by an enormous majority. The book treats of 
the Liberal Unionist Alliance, of the National Union of Conserya. 
tive Associations—on which the author sat for some years—of 
Church and State, County Councils, and contains an interesting 
side light on Mr. Chamberlain's early career when his views were 
other than he now holds. 


LIFE IN THE LAW. [Shortly 


Reminiscences of the Bench, Bar, and Circuit. 
By GEORGE WITT, K.C. 


(Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn—Formerly Senior Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge). " 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 

Mr. Witt’s tragic death in a London omnibus recently is probably 
fresh in the memory of most people. He was a general favourite, 
and this very pleasant and readable volume of his reminiscences 
during the last forty years will be welcomed by many. The work 
is full of personal anecdotes of well-known legal luminaries. 


THE MUSIC LOVER'S LIBRARY.—VOL. 2 
STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 
Tilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

A charming series of tales arranged from the Grand Operas, 
Few people seem to know the actual stories contained in the great 
music dramas of Wagner and others. 

Most of them are very beautiful and interesting, and this volume 
contains twenty of the more popular tales, simply written, and in 
accordance with the libretto, 


Vol. 1.—Chats on Violins. By Onca Racsten. 


NEW WORK BY “THE AMATEUR ANGLER.” 
FISHING FOR PLEASURE 
AND CATCHING IT. 


Being an Account of various Holiday and other 
Angling Excursions in 1903, 1904, and 1905, 
described in Fourteen Chapters. 
By E. MARSTON, F.R.G.S. 
AND Two CHAPTERS ON 


Salmon and Trout Fishing in North Wales. 
By R. B. MARSTON. 
“* Complete content—th has b ht i 
He fished for: poate he cought it.The Optimist. 
Crown 8vo, 168 pp., cloth, gilt top, 15 illustrations, printed on 
Chiswick Press specially prepared antique laid paper, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


ay fl ~~~ jolly wisdom of old Isaak.” 
PUNCH.—“ One need no a fisherman to take pleasure in the ch: 
vignettes of hillside, moorland, and streamlet to be Scand on amma 




















NEW AND RECENT FICTION.—6s. 
ROWENA. AGNES GIBERNE. 
THURTELL’S CRIME. DICK DONOVAN. 
THE POISON DEALER. GEORGES OHNET. 


THE MUMMY AND MISS NITOCRIS. 
GEORGE GRIFFITHS. 


SIX WOMEN. (10th Thousand) VICTORIA CROSS. 


THE BEAUTY SHOP. (rd Edition) 
DANIEL WOODROFFE, 


New Spring and Summer List Free on Application, 


WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, 
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wk. EVELEIGH NASH'S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION.—Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Uniform in appearance with “ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.” 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY 


(WILLIAM CECIL). 
By MARTIN HUME, 


“The Wives of Henry VIII.,” “ The Love Affairs of Mary 
aatias Queen o Scots,” &e. 
Observer. —" r Hume's estimate of Burghley’s character is as just as it 
is (haere nk serious contribution to history.” 





Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net, 


TEN TUDOR STATESMEN. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, 
Author of ‘‘ England under the Tudors,” &c. 


Morning Post.—* Historical studies of remarkable interest.” 
Globe.—" The author is a master of his subject, and possesses a vivid but 


scholarly style.” 
AN INTENSELY INTERESTING BOOK. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE COSSACKS. 


Story of an Irishman who Rode with the Cossacks 
Beng tb throughout the Russo-Japanese War. 


By FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 


Standard.—‘‘ A veritable human document rich in sidelights on a wonderful 
and historic struggle.” 


Saturday Review.—“ Vivid and stirring.” 
FOURTH IMPRESSION IN A FEW DAYS. 
Boyal 8vo, with 70 Illustratious, 15s. net. 


VERSAILLES AND THE COURT 
UNDER LOUIS XIV. 


By JAMES E. FARMER. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A volume that is at once informing and anecdotal,” 


A GREAT SUCCESS, 
NOW READY.—3s. 6d, net. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES 
By ALEXANDER, LORD LAMINGTON. 
Introduction by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


Daily Telegraph.—*‘ Barely indeed does the reader with a taste for personal 
anecdotes have such a treat as he has in the perusal of this volume......Small 
as it is, it is one of the richest in anecdote which has delighted us tor many a 
long day.” : 

Times.—“* We have seldom laid aside a book with more regret than this; 
for good gossip is so rare, and this is gossip of the best.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION.—Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
WITH THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER 
OF CHINA. 


By KATHARINE CARL. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
A FINE ROMANCE. 
THE GREY DOMINO. 


Sy Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, Author of “The Rose 
Brocade,” “The Mischief of a Glove,” &c, 


NEW BOOK BY LADY CROMARTIE. 
SONS OF THE MILESIANS. 


By the COUNTESS OF CROMARTIE, 
Author of “The Web of the Past,” &c. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


THE LAPSE OF VIVIEN EADY. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of “The Column,” “ Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement,” &c. 


Morning Post.— It seems to us that Mr. Charles Marriott's ‘The Lapse of 
Vivien Eady’ is distinctly the best novel he has hitherto produced.” 


THE MOST HUMOROUS BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE BLUE PETER. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of ‘“‘ The Promotion of the Admiral,” &c. 
Athenzwm.—‘‘ Mr, Roberts is out fora lark in this book, and a lark he has.” 


BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT. 
By RAFAEL SABATINI, Author of “The Tavern Knight,” &c. 


Daily Mail.—“ This romance belongs to the school of Mr. Stanley Weyman, 
and it is doubtful if even that ingenious and spirited writer could have con- 
trived a more ingenious and spirited yarn.” 
ia elegraph.—“* The author has woven an exciting story of love and 











London : EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, 











BOM BAY DUCKS 


Account of some of the Everyday Birds and Beasts found in a 
Naturalist’s El Dorado. By DOUGLAS DEWAR, B.A., F.Z.S.; IMLS. 
With numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs by Captain 
Farrer, I.M.S. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

‘Bombay Ducks” is a time-honoured expression in India, and Mr. Dewar 
thinks that as the animals dealt with in his volume are all to be found on the 
“Bombay side,” they have an equal right with pieces of dried fish to be 
called “Bombay Ducks.” These sketches, dealing with common birds and 
beasts of Indian daily life, are written with considerable humour and insight, 
for Mr. Dewar knows his subject well. A special feature is the illustrations, 
some forty pages in all, reproduced from a series of remarkable photographs 
taken from life. Those who have tried to photograph living birds will be 
able fully to appreciate Captain Fayrer’s work, 


MOORISH REMAINS IN SPAIN 


Being a Brief Record of the Arabian Conquest and Occupation of the 
Peninsula, with a Particular Account of the Mohammedan Architecture 
in the Cities of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. By A. F, CALVERT, 
Author of “ The Alhambra,” ‘ Life of Cervantes,” &c. With 84 Coloured 
> em Black and White Illustrations, and 200 Diagrams, crown 4to, 
. ne 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“' It is really impossible in a journal of this kind to do 
justice to the sumptuous volume (its price is two guineas, and the book is 
worth it) before us. To do that—to give the reader any adequate notion of 
the beauty of the illustrations with which it is enriched—we should have to 
summon all the resources of the colour-printer’s art in order to reproduce 

them in a special édition de luxe of the P. M. G.” 


CORNISH SAINTS & SINNERS 


By J. HENRY HARRIS, Author of “The Fishers.” With upwards of 
70 Dlustrations by Raven Hitt. Crown 8vo, és. [Ready May 3rd, 














THE BOYHOOD AND YOUTH 
OF NAPOLEON, 1769-1793 


Some Chapters on the Early Life of Recenets. By OSGAR BROWNING, 
M.A. With numerous Lilustrations, Portraits, &., crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF > 
ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 


sometime Vicar of Morwenstow. By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES. With 
numerous Illustrations by J. Ley Prerursripcre and others. Popular 
Edition, demy vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MIRROR OF THE CENTURY 


By WALTER FREWEN LORD, [Ilustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 




















THE WILD FLOWERS 
OF SELBORNE 


And other Papers. Bythe Rev. CANON VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo, Se. net. 


HISTORIC DRESS 


1607 to 1800. With an Introductory Chapter on Dress in the Spanish 
and French Settlements in Florida and Louisiana. By ELISABETH 
McCLELLAN. Illustrated in Colour, Pen and ‘Ink, and Wash Drawings 
SOPHIE B. STEEL. Together with and Reproductions from 


by 


Photographs of Rare Portraits, Garments, &c. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 
Spectator.—“ It is unfortunately impossible, with the limited means at our 
disposal, to do justice to this very handsome an‘l interesting volume...... Works 
of great interest might be written after this admirable model.” 





IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Member of the Society of Arts, London, and Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. With 60 Lilustrations Reproduced from Photo- 
graphs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SONG OF SONGS, 


WHICH IS SOLOMON’S, A Lyrical Folk-Play of the Ancient Hebrews 
arranged in Seven Scenes. By FRANCIS COUTTS. With Llustrations 
by Hewry Ospovat. In cloth, 1s. net; in leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE, Author of “ Kitwyk,” &, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| Third Edition, 
Academy.—* A delightful, candid book......Mrs. Lane may be congratulated 
on having that blessed sense of humour which is one of the most valuable 


possessions in life.” 
NEW FICTION 
THE UNDYING PAST 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN, Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready ummediately. 








THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. ArTavr Srmons, in Speaker:—‘‘That astonishing ‘Twilight of the 
Gods.’......I have marvelled at the blindness of a public which to this day has 
overlooked the qualities of a book unique in our literature.” 





THE HOUSE BY THE BRIDGE 


A Novel. By M. G. EASTON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





THE NEWELL FORTUNE 


A Novel. By MANSFIELD BROOKS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Now ready, 


THE YOUNG O’BRIENS 
A Novel by the Author of “ Elizabeth's Children” and “ Helen Alliston.” 
Crown 8va, 6s. [ Ready immediately, 


THE GREATER INCLINATION | 


By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The Honse of Mirth.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Ready immediately, 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. , 
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MESSRS, CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
JOHN STROOD. 


MR. 
By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of “Park Lane,” “The West End,” &c. 
| Telegraph.—“ ‘Mr. John Strood’ is deeply interesting for a variety 
of qualities.” 


Tribune.—“ It is an uncommonly clever book, one of the best that has been 
offered for some time past, and its author is an uncommonly brilliant writer.” 


HENRY NORTHCOTE. By J. C. Snarrs, 


Author of “‘ Broke of Covenden,” “* Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &c. 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE. By Etten Guascow, 


Author of ‘‘ The Deliverance,” &c. 
Daily Mail.—" A clever book and a sympathetic one......the social pictures 
of New York are in every way admirable.” 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE. By Anne Dovctas 


Szepewick, Author of “The Paths of Judgment,” &c. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ A remarkable and powerful book, finely conceived 
and admirably executed.” 


CURAYL. By Una L. Sivperrap, Author of 
“The Success of Mark Wyngate,”’ ‘‘ Petronilla Heroven,” &c. 

Punch.—“ Any one who has read much contemporary feminine fiction will 
understand the tness of the author's achievement...... The book has a 
curious charm. I put it down with an unstinted admiration for its technique 
and the naturalness of its dialogue, with a strong desire to read it again at 
once. 


THE HEALERS. 


Author of “‘ Dorothea,” &c. 
Phy Telegraph.—“ A story which may be looked upon as a remarkable tour 
force.” 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By F.S. Otiver. 


Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This study of the great American Federalist and his work is divided into 
the following sections :—I. The Independence of the States. II. The Union 
of the States. III. The Federalists. IV. The Democrats. V. Politicians, 
VI. Conclusion. 

Mr. Freperic Harrisoy, writing in the Tribune, says :—‘* Adequately sup- 
plies a real want in political history......Mr. Oliver has set Alexander Hamilton 
in his true place: the intellectual creator of the great commonwealth of 
which George Washington was the typical father and the moral hero.” 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS. By Paut van 


Drxz, D.D. Illustrated with Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
(Studies of Pietro Aretino, Thomas Cromwell, and Maximilian I.) 


MODERN BOOKBINDINGS: their Design 


and Decoration. , 8. T. Prrpzavx. Illustrated with 40 Plates, show- 
ing — of the Finest English and French Bindings, demy 8vo, 
is. 6d, net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY (476-1900). 


By Henry Dwicat Sepewicx. With Map, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF THE 


PILGRIMS. By the late Henry Martyn Dexter, D.D., LL.D., and his 
Son, Morton Dexter. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF ALL GOOD MEN, 


and other Studies in Christian Ethics. By H. W. Garrop, Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON MAN AND CHRISTIAN 


CIVILIZATION. By W. T. Craic. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. Crown 8vo, és. 1. The 
Devil's Disciple.—2. Casar and Cleopatra.—3. Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
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Norics.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
Lrrmnany SuPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T was announced last Saturday that the Government 
had decided to increase the British garrison in Egypt. 
The step, we assume, has been taken as an indication 
to the intriguers and agitators of the Turkish Party in 
Cairo that Great Britain intends to retain unimpaired ber 
absolute control of Egyptian affairs. This we believe 
to be in accordance with the desires of the enormous 
majority of Egyptians, who keenly realise the material 
advantages to the country from our presence. The opponents 
of British control owe their inspiration to Constantinople, and 
their activity, combined with the frontier trouble over the Tabah 
affair, makes it necessary to read the Sultan and his Egyptian 
supporters a lesson. The increase of troops has a political, 
not a military, significance. At no time has the internal 
peace of Egypt been better assured, and it is improbable 
that the Tabah affair will lead to hostilities, though the 
Sultan, relying upon Berlin and the highly coloured reports 
of his friends in Cairo, will no doubt put off yielding as 
long as possible. We have dealt elsewhere with the whole 
question, including the encouragement which it is probable 
the Sultan has received, and perhaps is still receiving, from 
external sources. 








The news from Natal is on the whole somewhat better, but it 
would be unwise not to recognise that there is still cause for 
very grave anxiety. The Militia are in pursuit of Bambaata, 
who is believed to have left Zululand and to have recrossed the 
Tugela. Though there has been some talk about unwilling- 
ness on the part of Natal 4o accept the aid of Imperial troops, 
there need be no fear that this attitude will be persisted in 
should any real necessity arise for their employment. The 
fact that they are on the spot and ready for action exercises a 
great influence, not only in steadying the wavering chiefs, 


but in preventing panic in the Colony. We are glad to note | 


the ease and rapidity with which the Transvaal has been able 
to mobilise a regiment of mounted men of high quality. In the 
Vryheid district ex-Commandant Grobelaar has raised a com- 
mando of two hundred Boers to assist in keeping order. It is 
to be hoped that the Colonists will not excite themselves over 
telegrams in regard to the action of isolated Members of 
Parliament on behalf of the natives. Such action is, we 
believe, thoroughly well meant, and therefore deserves respect 





raised in England to secure that the case for the natives shall 
receive full consideration and justice—but there is no fear 
of it hurrying the Government into foolish or precipitate 
action. They will do nothing which will prevent the homes 
of white Coloniste—British and Dutch—receiving the most 
absolute protection from destruction at the hands of the rebels. 





The news from San Francisco this week is decidedly 
reassuring. Thanks to the strenuous efforts of police, 
firemen, and soldiers, the fire has been checked; the 
recurrent shocks of earthquake have not been serious; 
the formidable task of feeding and housing the homeless 
is being successfully grappled with; and the work of 
clearing, and even of reconstruction, is already well in hand. 
The further details as to the extent of the catastrophe now 
available, while confirming the tremendous destruction of 
property—estimated at £60,000,000, of which some £35,000,000 
was covered by insurance—indicate that the loss of life was 
much less than was originally supposed, the official estimate 
now given being one thousand. What is more, the great 
steel structures have in many instances remained intact, thus 
vindicating the adoption of modern methods of building. The 
world-wide sympathy felt for the United States has found vent, 
not only in messages of condolence, but in offers of pecuniary 
aid—in particular from Canada and the British Colonies— 
but these have been gratefully declined, and already a sum 
of more than £4,000,000 has been raised in the United States 
for purposes of relief and reconstruction. The astonishing 
recuperative force of America has often been shown on a 
great scale, but never perhaps more strikingly than in the 
courage, self-reliance, and energy with which the nation is 
concentrating its efforts on the restoration of San Francisco. 


On Tuesday in‘the Italian Senate Count Guicciardini, the 
Foreign Minister, in reply to an interpellation on the position 
of the Triple Alliance, made a declaration on Italy's foreign 
policy. He began by referring to the Algeciras Conference, 
where her position had been exceptionally delicate, and her 
task one of conciliation and mediation. That work having 
been happily accomplished, her attitude towards foreign affairs 
remained the same as before,—a loyal adherence to the Triple 
Alliance, the maintenance of the traditional intimacy with 
England, and a sincere friendship with France. Italy's main 
foreign interests, in the Balkans and Africa, were safeguarded 
by the Triple Alliance and the special agreements which she 
had made with France and Austria. As for England, when 
the Alliance was first suggested Italy had declared that in 
no circumstances would she renounce her ancient friendship 
with that nation, based not only on political, but on moral 
grounds. It was her friendship with England which especially 
made her adherence to the Alliance important. But, Count 
Guicciardini concluded, being on good terms with one nation 
need not mean being on bad terms with another, and he 
welcomed the better understanding which seemed to be 
growing up between Germany and England. In any case, the 
traditional relations between Italy and the latter would con- 
tinue,—“ an element of peace among the nations.” 


The illness of Prince Biilow is being made an excuse for 
raising the question of reform in the higher offices of the 
Imperial Administration. As things stand, every Imperial 
Department is overworked and understaffed, since the Empire 
has developed interests which were not contemplated at the 
time of its creation. Prince Biilow, who was appointed 
primarily for his knowledge of foreign affairs, is also, as 
Chancellor, supreme in all Departments, with the result that 
a load falls on his shoulders too heavy for one man to carry, 
and work of great importance is congested and delayed. The 
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aim of the reformers is to de-Prussianise Imperial administra- 
tion, and to prevent that absolutism of the Emperor on which 
the absolutism of the Chancellor depends. The best solution 
would probably be to separate Imperial officials wholly from 
Prussian administration, to have specifically Imperial Ministries, 
and to increase the Constitutional oversight of the Reichstag. 
The present preponderance of Prussia means that certain 
of the high officials have a dual character, and therefore double 
duties. The Times on Wednesday published from its corre- 
spondent an account of the growing impotence of the 
Reichstag, and the physical exhaustion of some of the heads 
of Departments, both of which spring from Departmental 
disorganisation. Clearly the Bismarckian Constitution stands 
in need of being brought up to date. 


The Zimes on Monday published a long and important 
article on the development of German maritime interests, 
based upon the Report on the subject presented last year to 
the Reichstag by the Ministry of Marine. After showing 
the enormous increase of German transmarine interests, the 
Report points out that one-fourth of the foreign trade is with 
the United Kingdom, and that in a naval war Germany, if 
defeated, stands to lose everything. The growth of maritime 
commerce therefore must involve a parallel development of 
national defence. The German Admiralty, at any rate, 
recognise how serious a war with England would be for their 
country. The plea for an increased naval expenditure is 
based, not upon the ordinary expansionist arguments, but 
upon solid economic grounds. The growth of German over- 
seas interests is the best security for peace, and a navy formed 
to defend these is not a provocative, but a reassuring develop- 
ment. It is just conceivable that at some future day, when 
navies are recognised as only the police of merchantmen, 
Europe may be able, by mutual agreement, to cut down her 
naval armament. Meantime, the British Parliament must re- 
gard it as their supreme duty to maintain the command of the 
sea. Unless we are invincible at sea, the life, not only of the 
Empire, but of the nation, must be short and precarious. 


The special correspondent of the Times lately in India 
contributed two remarkable articles to the issues of Monday 
and Tuesday on “The Growth of New Political Forces in 
India.” After explaining the causes which have concentrated 
Indian discontent on a purely political propaganda, the writer 
deprecates any effort to underrate the power and extent of the 
National Congress Party, which controls the vernacular Press 
and numbers among its adherents practically all the members 
of the liberal professions. Amongst its leaders are men 
claiming wespect by their unselfish devotion and patriotism, 
however misguided and misapplied. The misfortune is that 
they should have drifted into acute antagonism towards the 
British administrators of India, who as a class are not a whit 
less honestly devoted to the interests of the people of India, 
and that while their authorised programme need not be taken 
to imply disloyalty, they have not openly disavowed the un- 
authorised underground propaganda of the extremists, which 
is animated by a spirit of subversive lawlessness and intimida- 
tion. To the employment of the natives in the higher executive 
positions the writer holds that the objections are for the 
present insuperable. The foundation of the British rule is 
its impartiality towards all castes, creeds, and races. The 
Briton stands outside all these as the Indian cannot stand. 
Besides, this policy, if carried to its logical consequences—i.e., 
the undermining of British authority—would be absolutely 
suicidal for the very class of Indians who are chiefly 
responsible for it. The Times correspondent concludes with 
the following weighty words :—“ One of the greatest dangers 
for India, not merely from the British point of view, is the 
growth of an intellectual proletariat. It cannot be more 
surely averted than by the creation of an intelligent and 
highly trained middle class competent to develop the vast 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial resources of India in 
the spirit of modern enterprise and science.” 


. An important correspondence relating to the proceedings 
now being taken against the Rev. Edgar Stannard in the 
Congo State was published in Wednesday’s papers. Reply- 
ing to a letter from Mr. Morel, the secretary of the 
Congo Reform Association, Sir Eric Barrington writes, on 


prejudiced by his inability to secure witnesses, bes hentia 


rely on the presence of the British Vice-Consul ai : 
ville during the proceedings to minimise ae ae 
They have telegraphed to Consul Nightingale inquiring = 
arrangements are being made to secure competent counsel to 
defend Mr. Stannard, and the letter concludes with the ass 
ance that if Vice-Consul Armstrong's report shows that the “ 
ceedings have been unfairly conducted, the Government vim 
have to consider whether the time has come to establish 
British Consular Court for the protection of other British 
subjects against whom similar charges may be brought under 
the new law respecting libel and slander. Mr. Morel while 
gratefully acknowledging the prompt action taken by the 
Government, points out that as there is no Bar or independent 
practising counsel on the Congo, there is little or no chance 
of Mr. Stannard’s defence being adequately carried out, 
Furthermore, he asserts that of the three supreme officials 
whose administration was condemned by the recent Commis. 
sion of Inquiry, two have returned to Belgium unmolested 
while the third, who was convicted by the Report of failing 
to prevent the illegalities committed in his district, is now 
prosecuting for criminal libel a British subject who assisted 
the Commission in arriving at the truth. 


At the annual dinner of the Colonial Institute op 
Wednesday Lord Elgin made a speech which we trust 
will convince the Empire of a fact of which we onrselveg 
have never entertained the slightest doubt,—viz., that the 
Colonial Office is in safe and patriotic hands. Lord Elgin 
pointed out that what is essential to the proper conduct 
of the Empire is the securing of “sympathy with and support 
to the man on the spot.” There must be co-operation between 
the Colonial Government and the Home Government if the 
best results are to be achieved. After a passage of warm 
praise for the loyalty to the Home Government shown by 
Lord Selborne, Lord Elgin made an interesting personal 
reference to the present Prime Minister of Natal, whom he 
described as “a kinsman, a near kinsman, a playmate of my 
boyhood, to whose family I am bound by ties of affection and 
gratitude.” In these circumstances, he asked his listeners to 
understand how utterly repugnant it would be to him to 
throw any obstacles in the path of Charles Smythe, the Prime 
Minister of Natal. The Government of Natal had his entire 
sympathy in the difficult position in which they found them. 
selves, and he highly appreciated the tact and discretion 
which they had displayed in the present crisis. We do not 
doubt that the spirit which inspired Lord Elgin’s speech also 
inspires the Government as a whole in their attitude towards 
our Colonial Empire. 


We note with great interest that a Reuter’s telegram of 
Thursday states that Mr. Watson, the leader of the Labour 
Party in the Australian Commonwealth, addressing a 
meeting at Adelaide on Wednesday, declared himself in 
favour of a scheme of national defence under which every 
adult male shall be trained to take the field and equipped for 
active service. Australia would not be safe till that was 
accomplished. For the same end he advocated increased 
naval expenditure, “ preferably on a mosquito fleet.” Though 
we have not thought it wise to advocate universal military 
service here, we have little doubt that Mr. Watson is right in 
advocating it for Australia, and we sincerely trust that his 
advice will be taken. He must remember, however, that the 
training of the individual is not enough, and that an organisa- 
tion of coherent military units is an absolutely necessary 
accompaniment of the proposal he advocates. 





On Wednesday. the second reading of the Trade Disputes 
Bill was moved in the Commons by the Solicitor-General. 
Sir W. Robson, in a very able and ingenious speech, argued 
that it was the business of the House to return to the basis 
of 1871, and recognise that the objects of the Trade-Unions 
were such as the Courts of Law ought neither to enforce nor 
prohibit. He defended the amendment of the law of 
conspiracy so that the non-liability of Unions under this 
head should extend to civil as well as criminal actions, and 
the legalising of peaceful picketing. As for the reform of 
the law of agency, the proposals in the Government Bill were 
liable to alteration in Committee, and the vote of the Prime 





behalf of Sir E. Grey, to say that his Majesty’s Government 
are alive to the danger that Mr. Stannard’s case may be 





Minister and the Attorney-General on Mr. Hudson's Bill 
showed the intention of the Government. 
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“7 ich followed, Mr. Balfour, whose return 

In 7 eS ottally welcomed by both sides, declared 
ay should not vote against the Government Bill, which 
eves in substance the recommendations of the Royal 
= jssion. But he strongly protested against the step 
Cae the Government proposed to take of amending their 
which in accordance with Mr. Hudson's Bill. There had 
a an instance in history of a Government which ran 
pe a a shot was fired. After paying a high tribute to 
ro = of the Trade-Unions, he appealed to their leaders to 
consider whether what they asked for was reasonable. The 

‘neiple of equal treatment of all classes was vital to the 
gal though he was convinced that the Labour Party 
only desired equal treatment, he begged them to reconsider 
their definition of equality. Mr. Balfour’s spesch, with its 
studied courtesy, showed a deference to the new party which 
suggests that he regards them as possible allies. The second 


reading was agreed to without a division. 


The discussion of Mr. Keir Hardie’s Motion in favour of 
conferring the Parliamentary franchise on women led to an 
unfortunate scene in the House on Wednesday night. After 
several speeches had been delivered on both sides—including 
a vigorous attack on the proposal from Mr. Cremer—Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone announced that the present Government 
proposed to follow the example of their predecessors, and 
leave the question open. He was followed by Mr. S. Evans, 
whose clearly manifested intention to talk the question out 
provoked a continuous and steadily increasing storm of cries 
and interruptions from the Ladies’ Gallery, which at length 
reached such volume that the Speaker gave orders to have 
the Gallery cleared,—orders which were unfortunately im- 
possible to carry out without the intervention of the police. 
We do not wish to attach undue importance to the episode, 
which, while unquestionably prejudicing the cause of woman 
suffrage, can give no satisfaction to those who, like ourselves, 
are strongly opposed to the movement. No one can wish his 
cause to prosper merely through action on the part of his 
opponents which tends to render them ridiculous, least of all 
when those opponents are women. 


On Thursday night the Opposition, led by a group of 
Radical fanatics, opposed with no little clamour and acrimony 
the payment of a salary of £2,000 a year to the Lord President 
of the Council, Lord Crewe. If Lord Crewe is competent 
to be a member of the Cabinet, and to take charge of 
important Government measures in the House of Lords, as 
we have no doubt he is, it is a preposterous piece of 
sham economy to refuse him a salary. For ourselves, indeed, 
we consider that all members of the Cabinet should receive 
the same salary, and that it should be that now paid to Secre- 
taries of State,—z.ec., £5,000 a year. It is absurd that the 
Secretaries of State should receive more than double the pay 
of heads of offices so important as the Boardsof Trade and 
the Local Government Board. We greatly regret to see that 
Mr. Long, who was leading for the Opposition, joined with 
Mr. Weir, Mr. Paul, Mr. Morton, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor in 
resisting the proposal. The Opposition seem determined to 
miss no opportunity of showing that they have no claim to be 
considered as the Conservative, the moderate, or the Consti- 
tutional party. After Mr. Long had completed the pitiable 
exhibition made of themselves by the Opposition by refusing 
to allow the amendment to be withdrawn, it was carried by a 
majority of 98 (232 to 134). We trust the Government will 
realise that they need expect no mercy from the extremists 
in their party, and will have the courage to defy them. 


The decisions of the Army Council in the recent “ ragging ” 
case in the Ist Battalion of the Scots Guards were issued on 
Monday. Colonel Cuthbert is to be placed on half-pay; 
the Adjutant, Captain Stracey, is to be severely censured 
and removed from the Adjutancy; while the Assistant- 
Adjutant, Lieutenant Dalrymple-Hamilton, is to be similarly 
censured, removed from office, be once superseded for promo- 
tion, and have leave stopped for one year The senior subal- 
tern, Lieutenant C. F. P. Hamilton, has his leave stopped for 
one year and is to be twice superseded for promotion ; while the 
other officers concerned receive severe censure, have their leave 
stopped for periods of six months or one year, and in several 
cases are also to be superseded for promotion. An expression 
ef the displeasure of the Army Council is also ordered to be 


conveyed to Surgeon-Major Whiston. Lieutenant Clark- 
Kennedy, the object of the “ragging,” has left the battalion. 
The sentences are severe, but not unjust, and the offence, in 
view of the Memorandum issued two years ago, is one which 
the Army Council were bound to regard as of the first gravity. 
We greatly regret the loss to the Army of so keen and 
popular an officer as Colonel Cuthbert, though we trust it may 
not be a permanent loss, but the incident will not have been 
wasted if it impresses upon commanding officers once and 
for all their responsibility for all disciplinary measures, and 
puts a stop to practices which are undignified, unpleasing, 
and fruitless. 


An announcement of great, and possibly far-reaching 
importance in connection with the cotton trade was made at 
Manchester on Tuesday. As the result of a joint meeting in 
Manchester of the representatives of the Employers’ Federa- 
tion and the Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation, an arrange- 
ment was come to by which an advance of five per cent. in 
wages was granted “on the understanding that it is recognised 
on both sides that an earnest endeavour be made to complete 
the conciliation scheme” for the automatic regulation of 
wages. It is also understood that, failing agreement on 
such a scheme, a return of bad trade—after an interval of 
a twelvemonth—shall warrant a reduction of wages. This 
amicable settlement, for which praise is due to employers 
and operatives alike, is generally regarded as lending a 
powerful impetus to the conciliation scheme, the furtherance 
of which was one of the conditions of the compromise 
arrived at last August. 


The Times of Thursday contains a most interesting and 
instructive article from “Our Special Correspondent” on 
the Spectator Experimental Company. After describing 
the nature of the Experiment, and the good results which 
he himself witnessed, the Times correspondent writes as 
follows :—“ But, although the progress must be very satis. 
factory to all concerned with the experiment, yet the question 
which affects the public is, not so much whether Col. 
Pollock will be able, as I feel sure he will be able, to turn out 
his present command in a condition to fulfil his contention, as 
whether the present experiment may not prove the whole 

“fundamental training structure of the Army—namely, the 
training of the soldier recruits—to be antiquated and rotterf.” 
The Times correspondent goes on to point out what we believe 
to be nothing less than the truth,—viz., that if the Spectator 
Experimental Company can at the end of its training show 
itself superior to an ordinary company of Regulars, the result 
will be due, not to any fault of the ordinary regimental officer, 
but to the fact that, owing to existing conditions, the regi- 
mental officer, though nominally responsible for his company, 
is rarely given the opportunity of seeing his men, much less 
of training them. This view we entirely endorse. Neither we 
nor Colonel Pollock have ever claimed that he can do what 
other British officers cannot do. Instead, our and his desire 
has been to show what any competent company officer could 
do if he were allowed the chance, 


The Times correspondent ends his article with the 
following words :—‘The progress of this experimental com- 
pany should be watched with great interest during the 
next five months; for, begging the test comparisons 
altogether, and entirely apart from first Line troops, it 
seems highly probable that the publicity of the success 
which I believe this experiment will attain may go far to 
solve the urgent question of the best means of reorganizing 
our system of national defence. It should be remembered 
that during the latter part of the late war Japan made fighting 
material in less than six months.’ We agree that our 
Experiment may incidentally show many ways of developing 
British military resources, but at the same time we urgently 
desire that the main idea of the Experiment shall not be 
forgotten,—that is, that it may afford a means of giving us 
a Militia Force which shall be large in numbers, strong 
in training and discipline, drawn, not from the casual 
labourers, but from the soundest stratum of the civilian 
population, and consisting of men who are both thorough 
civilians and thorough soldiers. 





Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE BILL. 


ILL the Nonconformists be wise and patriotic 
if they insist on their pound of flesh? That 
is a question which we wish to ask in no hostile 
and no rhetorical spirit, but simply with the desire 
to arrive at a national and comprehensive settlement 
of the education question. We have no sympathy 
with the unfair and violent manner in which the Educa- 
tion Bill has been attacked. Though we hold that in 
many particulars it does not do justice to the claims of the 
Voluntary schools and of the Established Church, we are 
convinced that it was in no sense meant to be a vindictive 
measure, and that it is grossly unfair to accuse Mr. Birrell 
of cynicism on the one hand, or of a malignant desire to 
injure the Church of England on the other. We do not, 
as our readers know, consider that his solution is the best 
solution possible ; but we are sure that his intention was 
an honest one, and we cannot but condemn the intemperate 
style in which the controversy has been conducted up till 
now, though we think we perceive in the public utterances 
of the extreme opponents of the Bill during the last few 
days a better tone and temper. 

In asking the Nonconformists, in whose hands the 
matter lies, not to insist on their pound of flesh—we 
cannot doubt that the Government will be perfectly 
ready to make very large concessions if only they are 
permitted to do so by their Nonconformist followers—we 
do not wish to suggest that what is proposed in the Bill is 
in the abstract unreasonable, or can be rightly described 
as doing violence to the consciences or to the legal 
* rights of Churchmen or of Roman Catholics. It is not 
fair to describe the Bill as one of confiscation, or as the 
establishment of one special form of religion—i.e., the 
Nonconformist—at the expense of the State, and we admit 
that with certain modifications of detail, such as we 
suggested a fortnight ago, the Bill might, with the 
goodwill of the Church, be made the basis of a national 
settlement. Such an admission, however, by no means, 
in our opinion, makes it either right or reasonable 
in, the highest sense that the Nonconformists should 
insist on voting down all — and demanding, as 
we have said, their full pound of flesh. We have already 
seen what evils come from taking up such an attitude in 
a matter like that of our national system of education. 
In 1902 the Church was in a position to claim her pound 
of flesh, and she claimed it in a Bill which we thought 
then, and still think, was in the abstract perfectly reason- 
able and did no real violence to any man’s conscience. 
Churchmen said, and, from their point of view, said truly, 
that their Bill was not an attack on Nonconformity, and 
that those who professed to find in it grievous wrong and 
injustice were so unreasonable that their protests might 
be, and ought to be, ignored. Look at the result of thus 
preaching reason to men who, rightly or wrongly, believe 
they are being treated unjustly in a matter of religion. 
The event showed that it was impossible to rely upon 
abstract reason, and that what the Government of 
the day and the leaders of the Church should have said 
had they been prudent and far-seeing was something 
of this kind:—‘It is useless to take advantage of our 
numerical strength in Parliament to impose an educa- 
tion policy which, however reasonable and fair per se, 
is opposed by a large section of the nation. The 
question is not the intrinsic goodness of our policy, 
but whether we can get our opponents to admit that 
it is fair, and to co-operate in the settlement. If they 
will not do that, it will prove unwise for us to proceed 
with our scheme, for it can only end in confusion 
and ill-feeling. The moment the political pendulum 
swings the other way, and the Nonconformists are in a 
position of power, the whole of our work will be undone.’ 
In other words, the Church and the supporters of the 
Voluntary schools made the mistake of thinking that if 
abstract right and justice give a man or a body of men 
the right to a pound of flesh, they will be wise to exact it. 
We would appeal, then, to the Nonconformists not to 
follow the example of the Church and commit so fatal a 
mistake. We would ask them to remember that their 
duty is not to consider what they have the power to 








Te 
do, or even what can be done without a Violation of 
abstract right and justice, but to give due weight te 
what those who are in the minority at the fhe 
moment regard as a violation of their rights and con 
sciences. In cases like that with which we are aon 
confronted it is useless to show a man that he has no 
real conscientious grievance. It is rather the part of 
statesmanship to ask whether, given certain circum. 
stances, he will or will not consider that he has such a 
grievance. 

In view of the premisses we have just stated, we shall 
no doubt be asked by moderate Nonconformists—who we 
gladly admit are in the majority —what practical suggestions 
we have to offer. They will tell us, and tell us truly, that 
some measure must be passed by Parliament in regard to the 
education question, and that the Nonconformist grievances 
created by the determination of the Church to have her 
— of flesh in 1902 must be dealt with. We 

or though the existing situation has been declared, and in 
a certain sense rightly declared, to be an impasse, some way 
through has got to be discovered. We agree also that, the 
present Bill having been introduced, it is hopeless to expect 
the Government to withdraw it and substitute a wholly 
different solution,—such, for example, as a measure 
merely making the majority of managers in all Voluntary 
schools popularly elected. The Bill must go forward 
and all that can now be done is to endeavour to 
obtain certain modifications of its provisions. What 
we ask is that Nonconformists should approach the 
amendments put forward by the minority in the spirit 
which we have ventured to suggest,—that is, in the 
spirit not of those who demand their pound of flesh, but 
of those who realise that it is most desirable not to create 
grievances of conscience, reasonable or unreasonable, well- 
founded or ill-founded. On the introduction of the Bill we 
suggested that the Government should abandon the clause 
under which teachers in transferred non-provided schools 
are prevented from giving religious instruction on the 
two days when facilities for denonfinational education 
are allowed. Next, we held that facilities for denomina- 
tional teaching should be given, not merely in those 
schools which were once Voluntary schools, but in all 
provided schools, and, of course, that those facilities 
should be extended to all denominations. In the case 
of extended facilities, we held that it would be far better 
not to count children or parents, but to allow the local 
education authority to grant extended facilities whenever 
they were convinced that to grant them to a particular 
denomination would be just to the children of the denomi- 
nation concerned, and would inflict no injury on the 
minority, owing to accommodation being available else- 
where. We pointed out also that the proposal to deal 
separately with Wales should be abandoned. Further 
consideration of the subject leads us to believe that the 
proposal in regard to the Commission of three to deal 
with trust-deeds requires fundamental alteration. We are 
confident that the proposal made by Mr. Birrell in this 
respect was in no sense inspired by any desire to rob the 
Church of her schools, but merely by a wish to provide a 
cheaper, quicker, and easier machinery than that to be 
found in the Courts of Law. Since, however, the proposal 
has caused so much alarm and uneasiness among Church 
people, we think it should be reconsidered. The right 
of Englishmen to appeal to the ordinary Courts of 
the realm, and not to Courts specially established, is 
one which should not be interfered with unless the 
interference receives something like unanimous consent. 
We note that Sir Edward Russell, in a letter to 
Monday’s Times, which has, we understand, given 
considerable satisfaction to many Churchmen, suggests 
that, besides allowing the teachers to give denomina- 
tional teaching in the new provided schools, the re- 
ligious teaching should be in the ordinary hours of 
compulsory attendance, and also that the teachers 
in the new provided schools should be required to 
be members of the denomination whose tenets are 
specially taught. We should not ourselves have ven- 
tured to make a suggestion so fundamental as the last, 
but coming as it does from so strong a supporter of the 
resent Government as Sir Edward Russell, we feel no 
esitation in endorsing it, and recommending it to the 
serious consideration of the Nonconformists to whom we 
are appealing. Might it not at any rate be possible to 
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. in the new provided, once Voluntary, schools 
Ne  oportion of the teachers should be chosen from 
as denomination to which the freehold of the school 
buildings belongs ? .  aaetld 

We have one more suggestion to make, a suggestion which 
wo think might be useful as conferring greater elasticity,— 
and in a nation like ours elasticit, of treatment is always a 

of immense value. Might it not be possible to 
ive any Voluntary school that so desired, the right, as 
coms to contract itself out of our localised system of 
, and to return to the status quo ante 1902? 


a t that it should be enacted that any 
Voluntary school might abandon all local rate-aid, and 


erely a Government grant in respect of the 
perl pe Pe taught in the school. ma would, 
of course, have to be taken that no grants were given 
except to schools which reached a high standard of 
eficiency, and it would also, no doubt, be necessary to 
rovide that no school would be allowed to contract 
Fell out if it were the only school in a district. In 
other words, our suggestion would be an alternative 
to the four-fifths clause. In towns the managers and 
trustees of Voluntary schools would then have three 
alternatives. Either they might make their bargain with 
the local authority and obtain facilities, or they might 
make use of the four-fifths clause, or, finally, they 
might appeal to the richer members of their denomination 
to provide sufficient funds to allow the school to con- 
tract itself out of the Act and return to the status quo 
ante 1902. ‘To have recourse to this third alternative large 
subscriptions would of course be necessary; but where 
they could be obtained we do not see that there need 
be any objection to the action indicated. At any rate, 
there “hould be none from the Nonconformist point of 
view, though possibly some Churchmen might consider 
that the funds thus raised, and therefore of necessity 
withdrawn from other Church work, ‘might be better 


employed. 





CHURCHMEN AND THE BIBLE. 


E began the article preceding this by an appeal to 
W Nonconformists not to ask for their full pound of 
flesh, however great may be the temptation to do so, and 
however strong their abstract rights in the matter. We 
must begin the present one by an appeal to Churchmen to 
consider the grave injury which we are convinced a 
section of them are unconsciously doing to the cause of 
religious education by their violent and unrestrained 
attacks upon undenominational religious instruction,— 
that is, upon simple Bible Christianity. We are con- 
viiced that the great majority of those who make 
these attacks do not in the least realise the nature 
of what they are doing. They are carried away by the 
fact that the denunciation of undenominational religious 
teaching as the creation of a new religion or as the 
establishment of Nonconformity makes a good debating 
point against the Bill, and appears for the moment to 
give them the right to pose as conscientious objectors. 
They forget, though they will discover it if the whirl- 
wind of abuse of undenominational religious teaching 
is allowed to continue, that they are undetmining the 
only religious instruction which, whatever may be the 
fate of the present Education Bill, will ever be obtainable 
by at least half the children in the nation. Half the 
children in England are taught in provided schools, and in 
those provided schools undenominational religious instruc- 
tion prevails,—the alternative to such undenominational 
instruction being pure secularism. ; 

But, we may ask, how long is such undenominational 
Christian instruction in provided schools likely to last 
if the Church of England, which claims, and ought to 
claim, to be the guardian of the religious life of the 
nation, deliberately sets herself to denounce Bible 
Christianity as something not merely useless and worth- 
less, but almost as a positive evil? If once Bible 
Christianity becomes discredited—and unquestionably it 
is being brought into discredit at the present moment— 
we shall find local Education Committees all over the 
country abandoning it. The representatives of the 
Church on the Education Committees, when they hear 
Bishops and Deans and parish clergymen denouncing 


it as something althost evil per se, will begin to think 





that they must show that they are good Churchmen by 
abusing it also, and by acting up to their denunciations. 
The result must be that the first secularist or agnostic 
who proposes to do away with religious instruction 
altogether will find that there is little or no resistance to 
his proposal. You cannot denounce a thing one day and 
fight to preserve it the next. Unquestionably no system 
of religious instruction of this kind can be continued if 
half the religious people in the country, and that the more 
powerful half, have agreed to condemn it in the way 
that it is now being condemned, in order to make out 
a stronger case against Mr. Birrell’s Bill. Yet in reality 
all those who have any practical experience of education, 
be they Tories or Radicals, Churchmen or Nonconformists, 
know at heart that, as the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
himself admitted, the Bible Christianity taught in the 
provided schools has always been better than nothing, is 
generally perfectly good, and is very often excellent. To 
represent it, as it has been represented, as merely ethical 
teaching and moral precepts is ridiculous. Let any layman 
who is inclined to be misled by the wild and “ heady ” talk 
about that “moral monster,” undenominational religious 
instruction, send to the clerk of the Education Com- 
mittee of his County Council and ask for a copy of the 
syllabus. If he is a man of any fairness, we are convinced 
that after he has studied it he will no longer have much 
confidence in the guidance of those who speak of undenomi- 
national teaching as a sort of worthless agnosticism. 


It must not be supposed for a moment that the 
Hampshire syllabus, of which we have heard so much, . 
stands alone, or is much better than those used in other 
counties. The present writer, since he happens to be a 
Surrey ratepayer, may put in evidence the syllabus of the 
Surrey County Council; but the syllabus of any other 
county in England would do quite as well. We wish we 
had space to set forth the whole of the Surrey syllabus ; 
but we may draw attention to some of its leading points. 
Before doing so, however, we may mention that on the 
Committee which drew up the syllabus there were 
two Anglican clergymen nominated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and that the syllabus approved by them 
and their colleagues has not only given no offencé' fo 
Churchmen, but is stated to have been accepted by the 
Free Churches in Surrey as completely satisfactory. The 
regulations begin by declaring in the usual way that “the 
School shall begin each morning with Prayer, including 
the Lord’s Prayer with a Hymn, and shall close in the 
afternoon with Prayer and a Hymn.” The syllabus then 
divides the religious instruction, according to the general 
practice, into three divisions, and in each division provision 
is made for the first-year and second-year instruction. We 
will quote as ‘an example the second-year instruction in 
the Middle Division, Standards III. and IV. :— 

“Oup TESTAMENT. 
The Lives of Samuel, Saul, and David. 
New TesTaMENT. 

Lessons from the Death and Resurrection of our Lord, from the 

Acts of the Apostles, chaps. i. to xiii. 
Memory Work. 

The Lord’s Prayer; the Ten Commandments; 
v. 1-12. 

New Work :—Two Psalms from the list given above; 2 Samuel 
i. 17-27; Revelation vii. 9-17; St. John’s Gospel xiv. 1-19; 
St. Matthew xxii. 35-40; St. Matthew xvii. 21-35 ; Six Hymns.” 
From the details of the courses the following may be 
quoted :— 


St. Matthew 


“New TEsTaMENT. 
Our Lord’s Death and Resurrection. 

1. Jesus riding into Jerusalem—The cleansing of the Temple— 
The praise of the children—The barren fig-tree, a symbol of pro- 
fession without practice. St. Matthew xxi. 1-21. 

2. The Betrayal—Covetousness and its results. St. Matthew 
xxvi. 14-16. 

3. The Passover Supper. St. Matthew xxvi. 17-29. 

4. The Warning to Peter—The Agony in the Garden of Geth- 
semane—The Betrayal—Jesus a Prisoner. St. Matthew xxvi. 
17-46; xxvi. 47-56. 

5. Peter’s denial—Jesus before Caiaphas—Charge of Blasphemy. 
St. Matthew xxvi. 57-75. 

6. Jesus before Pilate and Herod—Charge of Treason. St. 
Matthew xxvii. 1-14. 

7. Jesus before Pilate again—The Scourging and Mocking. 
St. Matthew xxvii. 15-31. 

8. The Crucifixion—The Words from the Cross. St. Matthew 
XXVii. 32-50. 

9. Jesus’ Death and Burial. St. Matthew xxvii. 51-66. 

10. The Resurrection. St. Matthew xxviii. 1-10, 
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Ll. The appearance on the way to Emmaus. St. Luke xxiv, 
13-35. 





¥2. The appearance to the Ten Apostles. St. Luke xxiv. 56-48. 

13. The appearance in Galilee. St. Matthew xxviii. 16-20. 

14. The Ascension. St. Luke xxiv..49-53 ; Acts i. 1-12.” 

We may also quote apassage from the texts provided for 
the “infants and lowest groups.” Here are three of the 
typical questions and answers under the heading “ Jesus, 
the Son of God” :— 

“What did God say to tell us Who Jesus is? ‘This is my 
beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased.’ St. Matthew iii. 17. 

For what did Jesus come into the world? ‘Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners!’ 1 Timothy i. 15. 

What did Jesus call Himself? Jesus said: ‘I am the Good 
Shepherd; the Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.’ 
St. John x, 11.” 

The syllabus concludes with an excellently selected list of 
books recomihended to the teachers. 

Can it reasonably be said that the objects and results 
of a syllabus like that from which we are quoting is to 
give merely ethical instruction, and that it is valueless 
from a Christian point of view? Frankly, those who take 
such a line must either be grossly ignorant or utterly 
blinded by party passion. 

But, in truth, Bible Christianity needs no defence 
from us. We feel, indeed, ashamed that a lay paper 
like the Spectator, a paper the conductors of which do 
not profess to be theologians in any shape, but only 
politicians, should have to defend the Bible and 
simple Bible teaching against even a temporary 
aberration on the part of the leaders of the Church 
‘of England, leaders whose business it should be to 
guard Bible Christianity from attack and not to dis- 
credit it. We can, of course, understand the Roman 
attitude towards the Bible and Bible teaching, for the 
Roman authorities have always regarded the Bible as a 
dangerous book when not interpreted by the Church ; but 
if this distrust of the Bible were unhappily to become, 
even in appearance only, the attitude of the national 
Church, then all hope of preventing Disestablishment 
would be over. We appeal, then, to Churchmen—though 
we had infinitely rather that the appeal should have come, 
not from laymen like ourselves, but from those who have 
the right to lead the Church—not to suffer this dangerous 
and unreal depreciation of Bible teaching to continue, 
but to put a stop to these unseemly attacks. Will not 
the leaders of the Church acknowledge fairly and openly 
that in the undenominational religious instruction which 
is given in half the schools in the country we possess a 
national asset of such incomparable value that no wise 
and no good man should lift his hand against it or say 
one word in its depreciation? We, at any rate, small and 
weak though our voice may be, will never admit that to 
study the Bible, even in its most naked simplicity, can be 
aught but good for man or child, or that it can ever be 
the duty of the national Church to discredit Bible 
teaching. To us Milton’s words on the books of the 
Bible are supremely true :— 

“In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” 
If the work of our schools, as we believe, is to make good 
citizens, then assuredly we should never do anything or say 
anything which may tend to deprive our children of the 
use of the Bible. In our belief, there is hardly a clergy- 
man ora layman of the Church of England who in his 
heart does not believe in the value of Bible teaching. But 
that being so, what are we to say of those who in the 
frenzy of a public agitation are discrediting Bible instruc- 
tion, and are teaching the nation to believe that a man 
cannot be a good Churchman if he does not join in the 
outery against the so-called injustice of maintaining un- 
denominational religious instruction,—or, in other words, 
Bible teaching ? 





THE DEFENCE OF EGYPT. 


F the Sultan imagines that there will be any difference 

of opinion here in regard to his attempt to encroach 
upon the frontiers of Egypt, and to take possession of 
certain strategic points in violation of the Firmans under 
which the houndaries of Egypt were settled, he is very 
greatly mistaken. Not only will the British Government 
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er ‘but they will h ope lo be 

, ill have a uni : 
The Sultan will not even have on his et 4 need them, 
of “‘ peace-at-any-price”’ men who incline to believe iy P 
British Government must always be in the wrong if th a 
insist on their rights, for Turkey in such quarters j ey 
more suspect than Downing Street. But while there ; 
no sort of doubt that the British Government will rece; 
@ unanimous support in whatever action they may are 
it necessary to take, the public as yet have probab] a 
realised the nature of the dispute. They are quite wilin 
to back the Government, but they do not understand 
why there is so much fuss about a few miles of sand and 
minute Arab town on the Gulf of Akabah. A very email 
amount of attention to the map, and to the strategic and 
geographical conditions involved, will, however, make it 
abundantly clear why the matter is one of vital import- 
ance, and why no Government can possibly submit to tho 
Turkish demands. 

One of the great advantages which have hitherto 
belonged to Egypt has been the assumption that Egy t 
might be strategically considered almost as if it a 
an island. The Mediterranean lies on one side the 
Red Sea, including the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of 
Akabah, on another, and the Land of the Nile’s only 
other frontiers are vast spaces of sand, which, though they 
cannot be commanded by the guns of a British fleet are 
so waterless as to make them well-nigh as impassable 
for a land invader as the sea itself. No doubt this 
comfortable view of the strategic isolation of Egypt is 
contradicted by the fact that Egypt im classical and 
mediaeval times was again and again invaded by the Bl 
Arish route, the route which runs from Gaza, on the Syrian 
coast, parallel with the sea to a point on the Suez Canal not 
far from Port Said. This way came the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Greek, and the Roman, and it was by this route 
that in modern times first Napoleon and then Mehemet 
Ali marched and remarched their troops. The El Arish 
route, however, is so ill-supplied with water, and so near 
the coast, that of late it has been considered safe to regard 
it as impracticable, at any rate for a Turkish army. What 
a Turkish army under European military inspiration might 
do is a matter which has only quite recently entered 
the region of practical politics. Of late the strategic 
isolation of Egypt has been threatened from another 
point. On July 29th of last year we published a letter 
drawing attention to the Hedjaz Railway, a railway 
which the Turkish Government have constructed from 
Damascus with a view to reaching the Holy Cities, and 
which last spring had got within four days’ march of the 
Turkish port of Akabah, on the Red Sea. The line, though 
nominally intended for pilgrims, is in reality a strategic line 
designed by German engineers, and held and worked by the 
Turkish military authorities. Our correspondent, indeed, 
declared that he had been informed on good authority that 
the originator of the scheme was General von der Goltz, and 
that it formed part of that distinguished strategist’s plans 
for the strengthening of the Turkish Empire from a military 
point of view. At present we understand that the Hedjaz 
Railway has not been carried much beyond Ma’an, but that 
the intention is to construct an extension to a point on the 
Gulf of Akabah. It is in order to give the line its full 
strategic advantage that the Turks have encroached upon 
Egyptian territory and seized the town of Tabah, which 
has always hitherto been regarded as within Egyptian 
territory. As our correspondent pointed out—a view 
which we have ourselves endorsed on several occasions 
—the construction of such a railway goes a great way 
to, destroying the strategic isolation of Egypt, and at 
once places the Suez Canal in a position of danger. 
No doubt it would be difficult to prevent Turkey from 
building such a railway on her own territory, but at any 
rate the British Government cannot tolerate, and do not 
mean to tolerate, the seizure of Egyptian territory im 
order to render the menace to Egypt more complete. 
We do not wish in any way to make a bogey of Germany, 
or to suggest that in the present instance the Germans 
have induced Turkey to take action. We may, however, 
quote what our correspondent wrote in regard to the 
German influences behind the railway, for they certainly 
are not less active now than they were a year ago :— 

“ German hostility to Great Britain is no new thing, though we 
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support the Egyptian Government with all the force at their 





have —— it rather late in the day. With Turkey hostile to 
the first Moslem Power in the world, Gerstan ambitions might 
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the possibility of using the Turkish forces to create a 


conten -varsion during an Anglo-German conflict, at Koweit 
ee eyptian ar I am aware that the devotees of 
snd on proclaim that Egypt is an island, and must remain the 
oon powethe Power that controls the seas. But the Suez Canal 
prise © blocked with the greatest ease; Ma’an is only fifteen 
could be vm Jamailis, and though the Sinai Peninsula and the 
marches 6 El] Tih are inhospitable enough, large armies have 
—, Egypt from the north-east since the dawn of history, and 
- Turkish soldier requires little but bread, water, and cartridges. 
= centration of an army in Southern Palestine would not 
Tet screen, and even if the first attack proved a total 
pA it might well be repeated with greater success. And can 
failure, 16 meat the first attack would fail even if the Soudan 
mained absolutely quiet, and certain elements in Egypt 
aired no watching? The movement on Egypt would be made 
+ two or three corps d’armée collected in Syria for the 
OF ansible purpose of suppressing an Arab or Druse rising; and 
tener may be said of the natural difficulties, Sultan Selim 
b> the Saracen rulers of Egypt and Syria took large and well- 
uip armies across the same deserts in the past. The 
dficalty of inducing the Ottoman Government to take the risk 
would no doubt be considerable, but German influence has made 
cach strides in Turkey that the conclusion of an offensive and 
defensive alliance between the Kaiser and Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid 
is now a possibility. If ever the rivalry between England and 
Germany comes to a head, it is not unlikely that our great 
opponent will do her utmost to force us toa land struggle and use 
Moslem fanaticism as one of her weapons.” 


Though we have ourselves no doubt that Germany has 
rewed with satisfaction the increased vulnerability of 
Egypt caused by the making of the Hedjaz Railway, we 
would warn our readers against regarding her action in 
the matter as exhibiting any immediate unfriendliness. The 
Germans, and rightly enough from their point of view, argue 
something in this fashion :—‘ We do not at present want to 
fight with Britain, and we hope that wenever shall. There 
is, however, always a possibility of such a conflict arising, 
and especially since Britain has so strongly lent her 
support to France. But if war should ever arise between 
us and Britain, it is obvious that we must find some means 
of attacking Britain, for he who merely stands on the defen- 
sive has lost the battle before it has begun. Before Britain 
occupied Egypt there was practically no way in which 
Germany could attack her. Since, however, the Sultan 
and we are in alliance, and since the Sultan feels that he 
has been robbed of Egypt by Britain, and that he has the | 
right to recover possession whenever he can, nothing would 
be more natural than for the Turks to invade and reconquer 
Egypt if an opportunity were open to them. If, then, 
we were at war with Britain, we might strike a very 
effective blow by inducing and assisting the Turks to 
invade Egypt. Hence anything which makes Egypt 
more vulnerable to Turkish attack ought to be quietly 
encouraged and organised by Germany, and therefore 
Germany must view with satisfaction, and give what help 
she can to, the creation of the Hedjaz Railway, and to 
its extension to the Gulf of Akabah, for such a railway 
goes a great way towards destroying the strategic isolation 
of Egypt.’ 


We cannot, of course, say that German politicians or 
strategists have ever argued the matter out in this way, 
but most certainly if they have not done so they have 
been strangely remiss from their point of view, and 
such remissness is seldom noted in German Departments 
of State. But whether Germany has or has not been 
behind Turkey in this matter, our duty is clear. We 
have got to think, not about motives, but about facts, 
and the fact remains that if we allow Turkey first 
to appropriate a piece of Egyptian territory, and then 
to build on it the extension of a railway which already 
involves a strategic menace to Egypt, we shall be acting 
with extreme folly. But it is clear that the Govern- 
ment have no intention whatever of committing such a 
piece of folly, and that they will back up Lord Cromer 
and the Egyptian Government to the full in resisting 
Turkish aggression. If the Sultan imagines that the 
British Government have not still plenty of methods of 
coercing him, he is very much mistaken. We do not want 
to use the language of menace, but it is patent to all the 
world that the condition of Arabia is anything but satis- 
factory from the Turkish point of view, and that if Turkey 
were to involve herself in hostilities with Britain, the end 
would probably be the loss of the Holy Cities to the 
Turkish Empire. Meantime, we can assure the Sultan 





that he is making a very great mistake in encouraging his 
emissaries to attempt to inflame popular feeling in Egypt. 


Such efforts will fail in their object; but the attempt will 
not be forgotten when the time comes for a final settle- 
ment of the Turkish question. The British are no doubt 
a long-enduring people, and can sometimes be trifled with 
very successfully by foreign potentates. But the Sultan 
is not one of them. 


THE STRIKES IN FRANCE AND THE 
ELECTIONS. 


HE rapid extension of strikes in France—in the mining 
districts, in Paris, and, indeed, in all industrial 
centres—is a misfortune for the Government, because it 
adds to the Opposition another and powerful group of 
citizens. The Monarchists, the Clericals, the adherents of 
militarism, will now be reinforced by the great employers 
of labour, who are undoubtedly frightened by the dis- 
content of the hand-workers, and who think that demon- 
strations of that discontent should be repressed at once by 
the whole force of the State, even if such repression 
involves bloodshed. The Government is sincerely anxious 
for a steady majority in the Chamber, and, of course, 
every new group adds to the difficulty of keeping together 
that Bloc without which in France it ig nearly im- 
possible to make the action of Parliament coherent and 
continuous. While, however, we recognise the misfortune, 
we do not think the effect of recent movements upon 
the General Election now at hand will be so great 
as it is in this country the fashion to believe. The 
strikes scarcely affect the peasantry at all, and the 
peasants can, and, as we suppose, will, return a majority 
to the Chamber differing very little from that which at 
present exists. They are much divided in feeling from 
the artisans of the cities, and even from the miners. They 
rather deprecate the demand for higher wages, which, as 
they see, will make all things dearer; while their permanent 
political tendencies separate them altogether from the 
Opposition. They are devoted to the Republic, which, as 
they think, probably with justice, furnishes a guarantee 
against that ancien régime which they still regard with 
traditional horror, against oppression by the rich, and 
against war, which they dread with a repugnance that 
strikes outsiders with a certain amazement,—it is so 
strongly opposed to the ancient temper and history of 
France. (It is derived probably from incidents of French 
barrack life, which only those who have passed through 
the military mill can fully appreciate.) They may in one 
or two provinces be greatly influenced by the priests, but 
the whole political history of the last thirty-five yeays 
proves that the Church has lost her power over the electors, 
and there is nothing in the Separation Law of itself 
to re-establish it. The peasants love the Republic, 
which they are aware they rule; and they know per- 
fectly well that the Opposition, if successful, must 
end either in a Monarchy or in a wmilitary tyranny. 
Nor can we believe that even the artisans and miners, 
terribly discontented as they are with their economic 
position, can be opposed to the Republic, or to the 
Radicalism of those politicians who, since the entrance of 
M. Clemenceau into the Ministry, are supposed to direct 
its course. Neither Clericals, nor Nationalists, nor mili- 
tarists will give the workers higher wages or display greater 
toleration for their new habit of combining. Indeed, the 
reactionaries of all kinds are avowedly opposed to all 
“‘ Socialistic ideas,” and angry with the Government for 
its unwillingness to put down demonstrations by force. The 
workers see that under the present Administration they 
are not shot down for collecting in crowds, and that the 
Government endeavours rather to maintain order by 
accumulating irresistible force in the most disturbed 
districts. M. Clemenceau is ridiculed for sending thirty 
thousand soldiers to keep order among a few thousand 
miners, but the miners are apt to see that this is a very 
merciful method. They haveall themselves passed through 
the military mill, and, like most soldiers, are greatly im- 
pressed by visible superiority of numbers. It comes, there- 
fore, to this, that the Opposition has gained through the 
strikes and their treatment a moderate number of important 
votes, while the Government retains the confidence of the 
masses. Now in a General Election it is the masses who 
seat the candidates,—precisely the fact which in Great 
Britain the Protectionists recently forgot. With fa régime 
of universal suffrage, if the Opposition has not won the: 
peasantry or the body of the operatives, it has won 
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nothing which on the+day of election will give it ‘any 
serious assistance. 

We shall be told, however, that we are omitting one 
serious factor in the situation. ‘Is it not true that whenever 
the “ Red Spectre” stalks abroad France seeks safety in 
some kind of dictatorship ? and will not all these menaces 
from below, from strikers, from Socialists, and from anti- 
militarists, call that Spectre once more into evidence ? 
Chateaux have been burnt, machines have been destroyed, 
mining engineers would have been murdered but for the 
protection of the soldiers. Is there not here all the material 
which produces that flight of terror-stricken rumours 
which in France overthrows Governments as a cyclone 
overthrows elms?’ We think not. France has learned 
much since 1870, and can now distinguish between riot 
and revolution. Property having been protected by the 
Republic for thirty-five years, there is a general confidence 
that it will continue to be protected. “The very collection 
of such a mass of troops in the mining district is, to 
French eyes, clear evidence of that. The demands of the 
strikers, moreover, are not directed against property. It is 
not the rich who are cursed, but the employers; not a 
g-neral divisign which is asked for, but a few more francs 
a week for the toilers, and some reduction of hours which, 
as they are at present arranged, would seem to English 
employers a little too long. No doubt there is alarm in 
Paris, where the desire for more liberal wages is so wide- 
spread that even the jewellers’ employés, of all human 
beings, have combined for a strike which alarms the police, 
who know that jewels tempt all Frenchmen, and where, 
owing to the historic record of the city, even a strike has 
some of the effect of a descent into the gtreets. But the 
only effect of the alarm has been so to strengthen 
the garrison that a rising is practically impossible. 
M. Clemenceau, that is, shows himself as competent 
to “hold down” Paris as any military dictator. He 
will kill fewer people; but the well-to-do in Paris, to 
do them justice, are not wishing for massacre, but for 
order and safety for their savings. France has still, it is 
true, to pass through May Ist, the “ sacred day of Labour” 
on the Continent, but as yet there is no proof that the 
electors of France are looking round for a saviour of 
society. They certainly have not got one in their eye. 
There is not a man in France whose personal rule is 
desired by great sections of the people. The Bourbons are, 
so to speak, forgotten, the natural head of the Bona- 
partists is lightly regarded, and there is not even an imita- 
tign Boulanger visible within the horizon. The Republic 
seems to be unassailable even by an emotion. 

Englishmen ought to come to this conclusion with great 
pleasure. The Republic has always meant peace, because 
every Republican has known instinctively that while un- 
successful war would involve the destruction of the régime, 
successful war would throw up a General who, even if 
he respected Republican forms, would claim all power ; and 
just now it is more peaceful than ever. It is standing on 
the defensive against the greatest Army in the world. It 
longs for allies; it has made close friends of the Latin 
Powers ; it is cordial even with England, the “ hereditary 
enemy”; and it is this week paying huge sums to Russia 
in order that the Dual Alliance may not be broken off. 
Grant that this attitude is accidental, being due in part at 
least to the restless pride of a single man, and still we 
may take it for certain that the overthrow of the Republic 
from above would be the beginning of a time of dangerous 
unrest, while its overthrow from below would probably be 
followed by a sympathetic outburst in every country in 
Europe except Great Britain. One must be a bigoted 
Tory to want that. Whatever the defects of the French 
Republic, its existence suspends the military ambitions 
which for so many centuries have made of France the 
“suspect” of Europe. 





NEW CHINA FOR OLD. 


seg Peking correspondent of the Times stands alone 

among English journalists in his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Chinese character and Chinese policy. The 
long telegram from him which appeared on Tuesday 
is more than an ordinary example of the qualities with 
which we are familiar. He has been absent from China 
for nine months, and it is almost a commonplace that the 


—— 


in a country needs to be tested from ti : 
distance, and by the new sense of Bao... which inn by 
brings with it. In this case the correspondent’s = 
was hastened to some extent by the pictures drawn of the 
Chinesg situation in some American and European journal 
It is not wonderful that these pictures should: - " 
alarmist view of the situation. -In the matter of Chine 
Europe is in the position of the burnt child. She rem a 
bers the “ Boxer ” outbreak and the siege of the Lennie 
and she remembers also how unprepared such warnin on 
she had had of these things found, and left her’ Ts 
that vast Empire some dissatisfaction with the foreigner + 
always smouldering, and the ordinary purveyor of ang 
paper telegrams is hardly the man to discriminate what i 
deep-seated from what is superficial. It is the iterval 
which divides the correspondent of the Times from the 
ordinary practitioner in the art of special correspondence 
that makes his reappearance at Peking so welcome 
English interest in Chinese affairs is too keen for tho 
reopening of the supply of sane and sober information to 
be other than a matter of genuine satisfaction. 

The first instalment of news that reaches us from this 
source is decidedly encouraging. China has for some time 
past been an object of much uneasiness, but we are 
assured that for these exaggerated fears there is no real 
foundation. It is true that this assurance might with 
advantage have been somewhat differently worded. The 
position of foreigners in China, we learn, “is not more in. 
secure than at any time during the past fifty years.” But 
there have been moments in the past fifty years when the 
position of foreigners in China was very insecure indeed, 
We take the meaning, however, to be that it is not more 
insecure than it has normally been during that period. 
Absolute security depends upon conditions which are but 
imperfectly satisfied in China. It will not be realised 
until the inhabitants, native as well as foreign, can depend 
upon the due administration of justice and police. But 
the recent outbreaks have been purely local, and for tho 
most part they have been properly dealt with either by the 
local or the Imperial authorities. Trade improves, the 
Custom revenue of last year being by far the largest on 
record, and an accelerated postal service is carried on with- 
out interruption throughout the Empire. Moreover, this 
improvement goes on in face of much that might well 
irritate the Chinese against the foreigner. The action of 
some of the Powers in 1900 showed them no further 
removed from barbarism than the Chinese themselves, and 
to this day China is paying indemnity claims which the 
Times correspondent calls grossly unjust. These things, 
however, count for little in view of the changed temper of 
the Chinese Government. We are already far from the 
days when the Dowager-Empress sympathised with the 
“Boxer” movement, and waited only for its success to 
give it full recognition. At that time the hostility of the 
Government to foreigners was only kept in check by the 
fear of consequences. They were confronted by the 
standing uncertainty whether the European Powers were 
more dangerous in war or in peace. In the one case they 
exacted indemnities; in the other they annexed territory 
under the name of concessions. The latter process is now 
at an end, and all that the Chinese Government have to 
fear is the charge of complicity in some anti-foreign out- 
break, with the money payments which might be exacted if 
the charge were made good. So long as they give no occa- 
sion for this they are safe. The Japanese victories have 
made “China for the Chinese” a reasonable, because a 
possible, policy. Japan will be as ready as China herself to 
forbid any extension of European influence over specific 
portions of Chinese territory, but even Japan might find it 
difficult to interfere on behalf of an ally who had placed 
herself unmistakably in the wrong. When China “has 
everything to gain by keeping at peace with foreigners,” 
we can well believe that the slightest disturbance causes 
her profound uneasiness. Slight disturbances, however, do, 
and will, occur, and there is a natural disposition to make 
too much of them. “Before the Boxer trouble the tendency 
was to disregard evidence and to minimise insecurity ; now 
the tendency, quite natural, is to exaggerate suspicion.” 
Do what the Chinese Government will, they cannot wholly 
lay these fears to rest. They have their duties to their own 
subjects to consider as well as those they owe to foreign 
residents, and if they allow themselves to put the first of 





lmowledge which a foreign observer gains by long residence 


these too much into the background, they may, by exciting 
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- make the discharge of the second more 
aati eT i of great importance that those Colonial 
elo which have anything to do with Chinese 
immigrants should bear this fact in mind. Hitherto they 
io regarded them as an element in the population that 
ight safely be passed over. If they were discontented, 
a Colonial Government might find themselves compelled 
to take exceptional precautions against acts of violence, 
whether isolated or concerted, but there was no need to 
look beyond the actual area of unrest. To-day the situation 
has greatly changed. China has become a Power to be 
reckoned with. The Times correspondent says that the 
ublication in the native papers of certain election 
cous “has had a deplorable effect.” We have no 
doubt that this is true. Exaggerations are a form of curses 
which even more than others come home to roost. 
But the cartoons have another lesson, and that is the 
wisdom of avoiding the causes of exaggeration. The 
Chinese coolie may have his commercial value, but he has 
also the power of becoming a political nuisance. The less 
we have to do with him on our own territory, the less likély 
we are to be embroiled with the Chinese Government. 
The Times correspondent mentions three elements in the 
resent situation which he thinks specially unsatisfactory, 
the attitude of the native Press, the holding of inflamma- 
tory meetings, and the interference of Roman Catholic 
missionaries in native lawsuits. The first of these is a new 
feature in China, and, badly as it may work at this moment, 
it is not wholly one to be regretted. Misstatements about 
the “ foreign devils ” are awkward things to deal with when 
they are largely circulated among an ignorant multitude. 
But it is the ignorance which is the real origin of the 
mischief, and in these days that is only likely to be 
dispelled by means of newspapers. Already, it seems, 
there are some good native journals, and the object of all 
who undertake to advise the Chinese authorities should be 
to induce them to prefer regulation to suppression. The 
worst offenders, it appears, are either Japanese or students 
educated in Japan, and the T'imes correspondent suggests 
that England should “concert with Japan to assist China 
to draft and enforce Press laws.” ‘The prohibition of 
inflammatory meetings is so far easier that it is already 
carried out in some provinces, and could probably be 
carried out in all by bringing Imperial pressure to bear on 
the local authorities. As the Central Government grow 
stronger—and that this improvement has begun appears to 
be beyond doubt—they will be more and more disposed to 
reassert their authority over their own subordinates. There 
is more reason, perhaps, to fear that this revision will 
eventually be carried too far than that it will be too soon 
arrested. More interesting, because more unexpected, is 
the remedy which the correspondent suggests for the third 
difficulty, the interference of Roman Catholic missionaries 
in lawsuits. How this difficulty arises is obvious enough. 
A lawsuit is a natural weapon against a convert. It is easy 
to manufacture an occasion for beginning it, and, left to 
himself, the Judge is not likely to decide in favour of an 
unpopular defendant, who he no doubt thinks, deserves to 
lose his cause for his change of religion, if for nothing 
else. When the missionary happens to be a person of 
influence, as he often is, it is difficult to convince him that 
he ought not to intervene to redress the balance in favour 
of his own disciple. Unfortunately, he cannot always be 
trusted to distinguish between the cases in which his 
disciple is in the right, and the cases in which his disciple 
is in the wrong. His intervention tends to become 
automatic, and then it is simply mischievous. The Times 
correspondent is more clear-sighted than some European 
Powers. He realises that when you have to deal with 
the Roman Catholic clergy, you have really to deal 
with the Pope, and that the Pope is so far like other 
people that he is best dealt with directly. “ Surely,” 
@ says, “the psychological moment has come when the 
Vatican should place itself in direct relations with the 
Chinese Government... .. . The present position is 
Unsatisfactory and anomalous, and leads to 
constant trouble, much of which could be avoided by the 
appointment of a Legate or Nuncio at Peking.” We have 
no doubt that this is excellent advice. The missionaries 
pay very little attention to any remonstrances addressed to 
them by the Provincial Governors; but they would be 
obliged to listen to the Pope’s immediate representative. 
If the Chinese Government listen to the suggestion, they 





will show themselves wiser than the French Government, 
who broke off diplomatic relations with the Vatican just 
when they were entering upon a piece of work which affected 
the ownership of every church in France, and the status 
and income of every Bishop and priest. 





TRADE-UNIONS AND THE LAW. 
ye Government’s Trade Disputes Bill passed its 


second reading on Wednesday without a division. 
But the Bill which passed the House is not the Bill which 
is really at issue, for the Solicitor-General, following the 
example of the Prime Minister last month, announced 
that the Government were prepared to accept the proposal 
contained in Mr. Hudson’s Bill for giving the Trade- 
Unions immunity from actions at law. When the 
Government measure was first introduced we had certain 
criticisms to make as to details, but we agreed in the main 
with the principles at the back of it. To the measure as 
amended in deference to Labour demands we are resolutely 
opposed. Our opposition is in no way based upon any 
dislike or suspicion of the Trade-Unions. We agree 
with every word which Sir William Robson said in their 
praise. During the last thirty years they have been 
a most potent instrument of* industrial peace. By 
providing an official organisation with which masters 
can negotiate, by introducing into labour quarrels 
men who are experts in economic history and can take 
long views, and by increasing the self-confidence and the 
economic stability of the worker, they have lessened the 
number of strikes, and given a decency and order to such 
as were inevitable. They have made mistakes, but, con- 
sidering the difficulty of the work, their record is singulafly 
free from blunders. They have been‘managed by men who 
brought to the task a high degree of intelligence, good 
feeling, and good sense. They have kept themselves con- 
spicuously aloof from any doctrinaire Socialistic experi- 
ments, and have never outraged, till now, that sense of 
fair dealing which is the only support in the last resort for 
a policy or an institution. But the merits of the Trade- 
Unions do not seem to us to affect the question at all. 
That a body of men are habitually well conducted is no 
reason for singling them out from other citizens and 
giving them special privileges. Still less reason is there 
when such a body of men are a fighting organisation, 
banded together to defend their rights and secure their 
wishes as against some other class. In this case preferen- 
tial treatment is a breach of the first condition of civilised 
society. It does not matter whether Trade-Unionists are 
one-seventh or six-sevenths of the working population ; it 
is sufficient that they are a class within the State, and not 
the State itself. 

The threefold disability under which Trade-Unionists 
labour—to cover again familiar ground—is the present 
condition of the law as to conspiracy, picketing, and 
agency. The new Bill proposes to remove all three by the 
most summary methods. With the first reform we have 
no quarrel. The freedom from criminal proceedings given 
by the Act of 1875 should clearly be extended to the 
civil side. On the second point, too, we readily admit that 
the law stands in need of change. A strike can only be 
conducted by the strikers exercising their peo influ- 
ence and their powers of persuasion upon their comrades. 
If we permit strikes, then we must permit the methods by 
which alone they can be conducted. The Government 
measure proposes to do this by reviving some sentences 
of an Act of 1859 which legalises persuasion “ peaceably, 
and in a reasonable manner, and without threats, direct 
or indirect.” We agree with the policy contained in 
these words—protecting the non-Union labourer against 
violence without coddling him unduly—but we think the 
drafting might be better, since the phrase “in a reason- 
able manner” opens up a long vista of diverse judicial 
interpretations. We should have preferred the proposal of 
the Royal Commission, which offered less scope for litiga- 
tion. Mr. Hudson’s Bill, on the other hand, gives full 

rmission to any number of persons to attend at a man’s 
Sam provided that their purpose is only to persuade or 
obtain information. We trust that the Government do not 
intend to yield on this point, for it would in effect legalise 
what would otherwise be a nuisance or a trespass, and 
would open the way to a very real intimidation. “ Peaceful 
persuasion ” which consists in inspiring fear and creating 
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discomfort is as much to be repudiated in the case of 
Trade-Unionists as in that of officers of the Guards. As 
we argued before, we are strongly in favour of some pro- 
vision by which the number of pickets would be limited in 
proportion to the hands usually employed in the works, 
and their names and addresses registered. If the object 
of the Trade-Unions ig really to persuade and inform, it 
can be accomplished more readily by half-a-dozen workmen 
than by a a: 

The third grievance is the crucial one in the present 
discussion. We wish to see the law of agency so fimited 
in its application as to apply equitably to the peculiar 
organisation of a Trade-Union : the Trade-Unions ask that 
they be enfranchised from it altogether. We willingly 
admit the difficulties which a large, loose, decentralised 
organisation has in controlling its agents, and the hard- 
ship that funds created by the small contributions of 
thousands of poor men as a provision against age and sick- 
ness should be liable in damages merely because some half- 
accredited local agitator has chosen to break the law. But, 
the remedy is surely not a repeal of the law, unless that 
law is clearly inequitable ; and no one has ever maintained 
such a charge against the law of agency. The remedy is a 
reformed organisation ,and certain statutory powers of 
self-protection. We think the provisions in the original 
Government measure went too far, but there is no 
objection to making a Union responsible only for the 
acts of its specified agents, and immune in the case of 
a quasi-independent agent if his acts are promptly 
repudiated. Nor can we see why the militant and benevo- 
lent funds should not be strictly separated, and the former 
alone made liable for damages. ‘The plea of accounting 
difficulties in the way may be dismissed at once as without 
foundation. The true reason is that the Unions want all 
their funds for a contest, and argue that if they ear- 
mark and separate their benevolent funds, they will be 
put at a disadvantage as compared with the employers, 
who are not obliged to devote part of their funds to 
benevolent objects. The argument seems to us to have no 
weight. Superior individual wealth, with the freedom it 
entails, is one of the assets of employers in the struggle, 
just as an immense numerical majority is one of the assets 
of the men. The Trade-Unions might as well argue that 
before a strike could be fairly conducted the masters must 
be reduced to the same minimum of subsistence as the 
workers. 

The Government, however, have chosen to disregard 
the most cherished principle of the English law, its dis- 
respect of persons, and to embark upon class legislation. 
A Trade-Union’s funds are to be exempt from damages 
for the misdeeds of its agents. A Union in its corporate 
capacity will be able to break the law, to incite its 
agents to destroy private property, to inflict irre- 
parable wrongs upon the public, but the Union in its 
corporate capacity will not be called upon to pay for it. 
Actions will lie against individual agents, who, being poor 
men, will not be worth proceeding against, while the rich 
Union, whose central executive are responsible for the 
whole mischief, will go free. We do not, of course, say 
that the Trade-Unions will pursue such a course, any more 
than we assume that the Bench of Bishops will commit 


right to enforce contracts against members, it 

bitterly resented by the members Mietidies “ee 
Robson drew a lurid picture of what the Unions might do 
after incorporation ; but it is highly doubtful if his tee 
of their legal powers in such a contingency is correct In 
any case, the question is a practical one. The inability of 
the wronged citizen to sue a T'rade-Union, and the inability 
of a Trade-Union to sue in return, are not in pari materig 
The one is a grievance, because it is arbitrarily denied « 
the other is not, because the right to sue is voluntarily 
relinquished. . 


We are not greatly concerned for the employers, who 
are well able to look after themselves. What is given to 
the men must be given to the masters, and if industrial 
disputes are to be largely carried on outside the law, the 
advantage will certainly not be with the Trade-Unions 
We are much more concerned for the future of organised 
Labour, which in demanding an extra-legal status js 
destroying its own chief security, and prejudicing its case 
in the eyes of the country. The Trade-Unionists maintain 
that they are not asking for preference, but only for 
equality, and we believe, with Mr. Balfour, that’ they 
are perfectly sincere in their professions. Unfortunately, 
their definition of “equality” is like Mr. Chamberlain's 
definition of Free-trade : it involves preference. We appeal 
to their leaders to reflect whether it is worth while to 
purchase victory at the expense of that principle which is 
the poor man’s bulwark,—that no individual, class, or 
association may do wrong without having to pay the 


penalty. 








CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


HAT is the attitude of the working classes towards 
Christianity ? Twelve writers, including workmen, 
clergymen, Nonconformist ministers, and Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
the “chief” of the Salvation Army, have endeavoured to 
answer this question, and have published their answers in a 
book (“Christianity and the Working Classes,” edited by 
George Haw, Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d. net). Upon one 
point all the writers agree. There is little definite scepticism 
in the working classes, and no antagonism towards the 
Christian religion as set down in the Gospels. On the other 
hand, the great majority, clergy and laymen alike, admit that 
the bulk of the workmen stand aloof from all the Churches, 
and regard them with indifference or hostility. Upon the 
fly-leaf of the book these words are quoted, and they sum 
up three-quarters of its pages: “ Among the working classes, 
only one quality of religion remains, and that is respect and 
reverence for Jesus Christ.” Actual hatred towards the 
organised centres of Christian teaching, such as one at least 
of the essayists suggests, is, we hope and believe, rare; 
but the indisputable fact remains that the mass of the 
English population keeps outside both the Established and 
the Free Churches. Both alike have failed to touch the beart 
of the people. What is the reason, and what the remedy? 
The twelve writers are not, of course, unanimous, but, with 
the possible exception of Father Adderley, they all point in 
the same direction. Extreme sacerdotalism distinguishes 
Father Adderley’s paper from all the others. At so serious 





breaches of the law. In both cases all the assumptions 
are against their doing so. But if either Trade-Unions or 
Bishops yield to temptation, we desire that they shall | 
be held accountable for their wrongful acts. Sir W. | 
Robson’s ingenious argument altogether fails to con- 
vince us of the justice of the proposal. His grounds, 
as we understand him, are two,—that the Courts are 
always unfriendly to Trade-Unions, since working men do 
not sit on special juries; and that it is unfair to make 
the Unions suable when they cannot sue. As to the 
first, it is not an argument which should be heard 
from the lips of an English lawyer. As well might , 
railway companies, who complain that they can never | 
get a verdict, ask to be put above the law, because 
it is only by the rarest chance that a railway director 
happens to be on the jury. The law cannot be adapted to | 
every “ hard case,” especially when the hard case in question | 
is simply the assumption of a prejudice. The answer to | 
the second argument is that if a Union wishes to have | 
the right to sue, it can easily gain it by incorporation. 
But the Union in its corporate capacity does not wish for the 
power. It would be of no use to it, and, in the form of the , 


a crisis in the life of the English Church we confess we have 


|not much patience to read about the “sacred apparatus of 


Christianity” which “priests” are called upon to “set 
ing.” 

It is impossible in our space to analyse all the essays. 
Mr. George Haw in a long introduction, and Mr. Will 
Crooks in a remarkably fair and sensible paper, make the 
standpoint of the workmen plain. Dr. Kitchin, the Dean of 
Durbam, and Canon Barnett speak from the point of view of 
the Church. Dr. Horton (President of the National Free 
Church Council) represents Nonconformity, and Mr. Bram- 
well Booth, by far the most optimist of them all, gives us the 
experience of the Salvation Army. We propose to consider 
these six essays, which contain the whole gist of the book. 
To begin with Mr. George Haw. The tone of his paper is 
religious. It is “ Churchianity,” as he tells us the working 
man calls it, not “ Christianity,” that he detests, and he quotes 
selections from letters he has received from working men to 
prove that this is the common point of view. “The institu- 
tionalism of the Church” is what offends them; “in other 
words, ecclesiasticism.” By “ecclesiasticism,”’ however, we 
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—_— ° . . . © ” 
are not to understand High Anglicanism, but “ officialism,”— 
a thing as rampant among Nonconformists as among 
pierarchical communities. The Churches, Mr. Haw main- 
tains, supply the needs and uphold the interests of the middle 
class. What, he asks, have the orthodox Churches to offer 
the working man? “ What is the set service at St. Panl’s 
or the City Temple to him? Imagine the bewilderment of 
a working man, without previous training, entering a strange 
place of worship, no matter of what denomination. The 
formalism, the social caste, the archaic language, and in some 
cases the mediaeval ceremony, leave his mind a blank and 
bis heart unsatisfied. He could not find his place in the 
Service Book, even supposing that one were handed to him. 
He could make nothing of the mumbling of the congregation, 
and next to nothing of the prayers and lessons, certainly not 
if be were in an Established Church.” 

A similar indictment against the Churches is made by Mr. 
Will Crooks; but he is far less severe than either Mr. Haw or 
bis correspondents, and his remedies, though less drastic— 
Mr. Haw would like to see a new Church founded to deal 
exclusively with the wants of the working man—are, to our 
mind, more reasonable and more really democratic. He 
believes it to be the fault of the clergy that théy have lost 
their congregations, but he thinks an increasing number 
of them have perceived their mistake, and are beginning 
to get them back. They have,’ he says, given the working 
classes cause to believe in the past that they "regarded 
social distinctions, that they cared chiefly for the middle 
class, and purposely avoided all mental touch with the 
people. They have lectured them on the subject of 
religion, but have not talked to them as man to man; 
rather they have snubbed all questions and turned a deaf ear 
to all expressions of doubt and hesitation. In fact, they have 
taken their stand upon an ecclesiastical’pinnacle, forgetting on 
their mysterious height the humanitarian side of the Gospel, 
and refused to come down. What the people wish for, in Mr. 
Crooks’s opinion, is to hear simple Christianity preached, and 
to see it practised according to the words of the Gospel. “ We 
don't want the service to mystify what Christ made plain,” he 
says. Some clergymen, he admits, do by their life and 
doctrine set forth the true and lively Word, and these, in his 
experience, make a great impression upon the working 
classes. His suggestions for reform are very practical. 
Everything which tends to make the clergyman seem 
to the people to be something more than a man among 
men should be avoided, together with all social pretensions 
and threadbare sanctimonious phrases. The clergyman 
should co-operate in every movement got up by the people for 
the improvement of their physical and moral condition, and 
set himself to break down the social barriers which frighten 
the poor away from the churches. (To the present writer— 
and, perhaps, to many of his readers—these barriers seem 
more imaginary than real; but they are considered most 
seriously and condemned in grim earnest by parsons and 
workmen alike.) “I think if the Churches would try,” we 
read, “say once or twice a week for a while, to run a service 
where it was understood every one could go without Sunday 
clothes, then those who have only the clothes they stand 
upright in would not be ashamed to attend, as they often 
are now.” 

Let us leave the workmen and listen to those who speak 
from the Churches. Dr. Horton believes that the general 
attitude of the working classes towards Christianity “is 
one of shy acceptance.” Three evils keep the people 

out of church,—the habit of drinking, “the caste system,” 
and the fact that the clergy of all denominations are such 
indifferent preachers. His suggestions for the betterment 
of the situation are to correct the first two evils, and to 
“raise up a company of preachers who can really preach the 
reconciling Word.” ‘The latter is easier said than done; 
indeed, it is beyond the power of man. 

The impossibility of creating a revival, which can only have 
a divine origin, is dealt with in a striking paper by Canon 
Barnett, who, while lamenting the alienation between Church 
and Labour, refuses to impute much blame to either party, 
regarding the fact as merely symptomatic of a general eclipse 
of faith. A revival will come, he is sure. Meanwhile the 
Church, by frankly giving herself up to good works, should 
seek to prepare the way of the Spirit. Humbling herself to 
the position of John the Baptist, who “forced to the front the 





highest known level of duty,” she should preach before all 
things morality, never forgetting, however, that when “the 
time of refreshing” has come such preachers must “ decrease” 
so that those more fully inspired by the Spirit of God “ may 
increase.” 

In practice, Dean Kitchin’s conclusion comes to something 
very like Canon Burnett's, but he lays more blame upon the 
Church, urges her more stronyly to regasd the physical well- 
being of the masses, and is less deeply convinced that the 
times are out of joint. The people, he believes, have left the 
Church because the Church first left the people. For the 
most part, “the teachers stand on one plane, and the hearers on 
another.” The main movements of to-day all tend towards 


‘a more humane treatment of questions bearing on the life 


of men around us,” and “in all things, religious or political, 
we have to reckon with this humanitarian spirit.” The 
Churches, the Dean believes, have failed to do so. They 
have not recognised the quickly growing intelligence of the 
working class, or realised that the artisan who psed to be 
indifferent in matters of politics, is now keen to enter 
into the fray. They are, he thinks, behind the times. 
The labourers regard them with suspicion. To prove their 
good faith, they would do well to “set social matters in the 
front of their religious teaching”; in fact, to let the people 
see their good works, and remember that the hand-worker’s 
outlook upon life is in the nature of things a practical one. 
He is not a child to be pleased by a show, nor a man of letters 
to delight in dialectics. ‘ Sensuous or theatrical worship does 
not touch him; nor is his education so far advanced that 
intellectual appeals can deeply interest him...... Our best 
chance with him lies in practical appeals to him for moral 
betterment.” 

But, it may very reasonably be objected, these Churchmen 
dream of a reformed Church, rich in good works and reticent 
of dogma. Meanwhile, however, the only Christian body—the 
Salvation Army—which has really succeeded in attracting 
the working man lays stress.on dogma before all things. 
We should certainly have agreed with this comment before 
reading the words of Mr. Bramwell Booth. We have no 
space left to comment upon them; they speak for themselves, 
and in very practical and, to our mind, startling tones. 
After reviewing the undoubted successes of the Army as a 
Christianising agent, he says :— 

“How are these results attained? Certainly not by profound 
analyses of the arguments for and against the supernatural, and 
the doctrines of Inspiration, the Atcnement, the Resurrection of 
the dead, and so forth. Neither are these results attained by 
appealing to the self-interest of the people—that they will have 
more to gain by serving Christ than by serving the Devil, true as 
that is; and certainly not by pandering to the vanity and vices 
of the working classes. No! whatever our faults and limitations 
are—and we are not by any means blind to them—that is not our 
weakness. If we have made any inroads upon the godless, church- 
less masses of the land, it has been on a straight line. Our 
standard of morality is, above all, our paraphernalia, and therefore 
the result is, we repeat, worthy of the most serious consideration 
of all who have the best interests of the people at heart.” 


To our mind, the general impression left by this exceed- 
ingly interesting and informing book is a cheerful one. The 
Church is evidently suffering for the sins of the past,—for 
the days when it was said with some truth that she used 
her authority to “restrain the vices of the poor and 
protect the property of the rich.” Surely no unprejudiced 
observer can deny that those days are over. The uneducated 
have long memories and slow perceptions, but they are not 
intentionally unfair, and the Church must get justice in the 
end. Meanwhile, in this country the religious cause is not 
irreparably damaged by the unpopularity of the Churches. 
Protestant Christianity is founded on the Scriptures. The 
fourfold biography of Christ isin the hands of the people, 
and the downfall of all the Churches would not involve their 
ideal. In this divine ideal lies the power of resurrection, 
and signs are not wanting of a revival of faith. Each age 
emphasises a new side of Christianity, and it is the practical 
and ethical side which is making appeal to the new generation, 
as Mr. Bramwell Booth admits. There has never been a 
revival not accompanied by excesses, and it is not likely that 
the one for which the Churches long and wait will prove an 
exception to the rule. That is only to say that persons of 
weak judgment are capable of receiving strong religious im- 
pressions. An enthusiastic movement in favour of Christian 


ethics is likely to be disfigured by much morbid magnification 
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of petty and insignificant class distinctions and much Socialist 
rant; but it would be as absurd to put the motive force of 
such a movement down to greed and class-hatred as to put 
the Methodist revival down to hypocrisy and hysteria. 














SAN FRANCISCO. 
HROUGHOUT the past ten days the dominant note of 
the news from San Francisco has been one of uncon- 
querable optimism. It is true that as regards the exact 
amount of damage done by fire and earthquake the earlier 
reports turn out to have been a little exaggerated. In the 
roar of confusion which followed the smashing of the telegrapb- 
wires, it was stated that nothing could save the whole city, 
which was being left to burn itself out. According to later 
reports, the prodigious efforts of the soldiers and the fire 
brigade have saved a large number of buildings, some of 
which, indeed, especially the steel-framed houses, seem after 
all to have been very little affected; they were elastic enough 
to sway te the motion of, the ground instead of shuddering to 
pieces. But there is no question of the colossal general ruin. 
The loss of life is not, almost certainly never will be, known 
exactly ; but with the dregs of the population fighting madly 
among themselves, and the Chinese too numb with fright to 
move from where they lay, the number of deaths must have 
been thousands. As to the loss of property, insurance claims 
alone are expected to amount to thirty millions; the direct 
and indirect losses not covered by insurance probably greatly 
exceed that total; the sum of private miseries must, of course, 
remain immeasurable. 

Yet the salient fact is the immediate decision to rebuild, to 

: resume again the ordinary routine of life as soon as human 
effort can make it possible, upon the same spot, under the 
same skies, on the very foundations even which lie with their 
superstructures in dust above them. The city is a city of 
paupers, huddled in tents on open spaces, unable, indeed, to 
get at food if it were not for the hundreds of trains bearing 
flour and meat sent stringing westward by the money of New 
York and the other great American communities, Money 
means nothing, for the moment, in San Francisco, simply 
because nobody has anything to sell. Yet the great 
business firms are giving their orders for steel and 
stone and wood, and meetings of prominent citizens 
are being held with the intention of making the 
rebuilt town the most beautiful city in the world. Is it 
reasoned decision, or mere impulse, which underlies that 
sudden determination? Are the chances of a ‘recurring 
disaster weighed ? and if so, is it decided that never again 
will the great buildings totter down or the business houses 
be subjected to the tremendous drain on their resources 
entailed by so huge an upheaval? It is unimaginable that 
any firm deciding to rebuild its business house could contem- 
plate a second earthquake to-morrow. If there is reasoning, 
it would seem to be that what has only happened once will 
not happen again. The earthquake of 1868, in the words of 
one of the sufferers, “was nothing more than the rocking of 
a child’s cradle,” as compared with the earthquake of 1906. 
“There is no record of a great city having been twice destroyed 
by convulsion or eruption; the earth will not heave again, or, 
if it does, it will be at a time so distant that the contingency 
need not be considered.” And so the plans go forward; work 
is to begin at once on the water-front, where there are to be 
new wharves and new depéts, arranged on entirely new lines, 
to cost £5,000,000; entktusiasm has caught at the idea of 
thoroughness; there are to be broad new boulevards and 
terraces, new parks, and a reorganised system of electric light- 
ing. All that is to spring into being with the chance, existent, if 
for the moment disregarded, that before the harbour wharves 
have received their first burden another cataclysm may be 
cracking the girders of the city’s halls, crunching into waste 
millions’ worth of labour about the ears of the still toiling 
builders. 

Yet, if all the arguments are pressed home, the outstanding 
conclusion must be the essential sanity of the decision which 
determines upon reconstruction in the face of afl hazards. 
For what are the alternatives? The insistent need in the 
first moment of panic must have seemed to be a place of 
refuge from shooting flame and crashing walls. But how is 
a place of refuge to be found for three hundred thousand men 
and women? The very numbers of the population make 
transplantation on so huge a scale impossible; you cannot 




















































































dump down in a single spot, or even distribute, hundreds of 
thousands without dislocating, perhaps paralysing, othe 
systems. Then, again, if flight is decided upon in whieh 
direction is safety to be sought? Away from the latitudes j 
which earthquakes tear down cities? But can those latitudes 
be limited? For, remember, the knowledge possessed by m 
of the causes and phenomena of convulsions of the earth's 
surface is, and will possibly always remain, extremely small — 
almost paltry, indeed, except that men have devoted their 
lives to trying to guess at the main laws of seismology, 
and that knowledge of a particular subject ought not to 
be called paltry if there is a probability that it is never 
likely to be much increased. All that can be said to be known 
that is, apparently rightly reasoned from certain premisses, is 
that the planet on which we live has cooled down from a 
glowing mass of molten matter, and is still cooling; that 
during the lapse of unnumbered and innumerable aeons the 
almost cold crust has clothed itself with the power of giving 
and supporting life ; and that of all living beings it has been 
ordained that man alone shall be able to understand and reason 
about the vast laws of his existence. He is allowed to build 
huge cities where he pleases, to carve the thin stune under him 
to pile up palaces a hundred feet high, with more than forty 
million feet of unknowable matter between him and his 
fellow palace-builder the other side of the globe. Beneath the 
ground he treads, it may be but one short mile away, huge 
forces wake and sleep, move and are still; some unseen power 
shifts uneasily, writhes and rolls, and the caked coating above 
quakes as a bog-crust might shiver over a buried bull. Under 
which spot of all the surface over which he may roam will the 
monster writhe next? He cannot tell that; he knows only 
that here and there, during the few hundred years of which 
he bas record, may be found tracts of land which hitherto 
have not been sbaken, or have been shaken only slightly, 
What he does not know is whether the same laws which have 
hitherto prevailed can be counted on to prevail for the future, 
And if he does not know that—if, that is, he cannot stamp 
his foot on a square yard of ground and say, Here at least it 
is certain that the earth will never be riven—is it not just as 
sane to rebuild where buildings have been shattered as to 
build afresh where no buildings have stood? The Scots 
builder, planning a new hotel within sight of Arthur's Seat, 
knows from the teaching of geology that it was so many 
thousand years ago that the rock on which Edinburgh Castle 
is founded was hurled up from the plain. What he cannot 
tell is that a like cataclysm shall never shake Scottish fields, 
The risk is there for all builders on the thin surface; the laws 
of its variance have not yet been coded. 

The builder will face that risk in his own way. He may 
watch his houses overwhelmed by the resistless march of lava, 
and with easy fatalism the next day sip wine over their ruins. 
Or, with the alert sanity of a nation buoyant in her belief in 
her mission of work, he may set himself with steady energy 
to make better what was good before, to use his broken 
buildings to teach himself lessons of knitting more soundly 
stone and steel and wood, to set together a new city, greater, 
compacter, and cleaner than the old. That is the task which 
has been set the San Franciscans by the genius of the 
great nation to which they belong. It is the genius of the 
American nation to grasp essential points, to rise greater 
than calamities, as though calamities gave wings or spurs; 
the greater the need for decision and courage, the greater 
capacity emerges for bravery and action. The descendant of 
the colonists who faced a new world with fresh thought and 
untired arms, in the crash of misfortune 

“Turns his keen, untroubled face 

Home to the instant need of things.” 
With the deep sympathy that bas been felt by the English- 
speaking race for the sufferers in the ordeal of the last ten 
days there is yet mixed a high pride in the recognition of the 
qualities of cool steadfastness, courage, and strength which 
have nerved those who have sustained the greatest losses, and 
which are admired above and beyond other great and abiding 
qualities by their kinsmen. 


“ TUMMAS.” 
\HERE'S a blackbird singing like a mad thing in the 
hazel copse, and the year is still so young, or rather 
the season so backward, that the slim boughs cannot hide his 
stout black figure as he swings in the midst with wide-open 
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a It is a cold, late season; but he does not care for 
that, knowing that housekeeping time has come, and that 
he must make quite sure of engaging the affections of the 
lady blackbird who is criticising his lyric effusions from 
the hedge before he starts on the serious business of house- 
bunting. The fields are still dim with the dead, wet winter- 
green, and the hedges as you look down into the drenched 
valley are like trails of wet black bonfire-ash; but on the 
southward bill-slopes the season is quickening, and a certain 
orchard below the Parsonage bill has started out of its serious 
brown winter-growth into a sudden loveliness of youth and 
promise. The early pear-blossom has come, so white and 
fragile that it seems like an enchanted thing that may vanish 
ata breath; but there it hangs like a lost cloud in the twisted 
brown orchard-boughs, and the blackbird must have composed 
a lyric of his own about it, for he is getting shriller as the sun 
leaves the hillside. 

In the spring... .! “Tummas Old, he be martal rough 
to-day,” says Prudence, the parish nurse, with an air of grave 
concern on her placid face. “I doubt he’ll not last the season. 
‘Tis tur’ble tryin’ for the aged when the year be changin’. 
March do search, they say, and April try, but May tell ’ee to 
live or die; so he’ve two hard monthses to fare through. 
Though happen Tummas ‘ll last ‘un, for he’s stubborn! But 
a sinkin’ in’s innards he have, something cruel, and pains:i’ 
the spine o’ his back, and him so thin that ’tis a wonder to 
see the bones of un. But when the aged will go a-cartin’ like 
young bachelors, and wait two hour or more of a cold night 
te drin carner, when they'd a better be bidin’ in chimney nook 
wi their Bibles....” ‘“ Tummas” courting! So the 
fancy of even a great-grandfather may yield to the season and 
lightly turn ...! It seems incredible but for the obstinate 
matrimonial bias of most of the W—— patriarchs, And 
“Tummas” is hardly a prize among widowers, for he is a 
wizened little hobbling figure, white-haired and red-eyed like 
a ferret, and incredibly bowed into the parody of a man with 
his stick that looks like a third leg. He is a great-grand- 
father, and lives chiefly on his children; but the parish helps 
him a little, and now and then he gets a bit mole-catching for 


* the farmers. He “bides” in a queer little lair like a badger’s 


hole; to reach it you must go up Frog Lane, and into old 
Mrs. Reeder’s garden, and make a circuit of the house and 
the fence and the water-butt, and then you find the door of 
“Tummas’s” abode; but it is neat and clean enough, for his 
daughter, Mrs. Hawke, “does for ’un,” as she says, “with a 
conscience.” “Tummas” courting! But it is true, and this 
last time of asking has come very near cutting “ Tummas” off 
in the bloom of his perennial hopefulness; and, indeed, Mrs. 
Hawke, herself a grandmother, seems rather sorry that the 
Reaper refrained this time from mowing down her parent 
like a weather-beaten teazle. 

The Hawke family have a point of family pride which has 
been deeply outraged by their sire’s inveterate habit of matri- 
mony. “Tummas” is eighty-four now, and two years since 
his wife died. Within eight months he repaired the loss of 
his sixty years’ companion by proposing to another widowed 
soul of seventy-five, in open defiance of all the proprieties. 
The village stood aghast, and his scandalised family tried to 
stop the match by every means in their power. They repre- 
sented the heartlessness of such conduct, the unsuitability of 
the match, the loss of social position it would entuil on both 
parties, and the ridicule that his family would undergo; but 
“Tummas” and his bride-elect were firm, and at last Mrs. 
Hawke determined on the extreme measure of a public pro- 
test. Morning church was assembled, farmers and miners 
stacked in rows with pewfuls of their families, and the village 
consciousness was roused from its usual plethoric Sabbath 
calm by observing “ Tummas” awaiting with a coy expression 
the moment for giving out the banns. Banns are not too 
common in W——, and when the men and maidens are about 
to be “cried” in church the village experiences a thrill of 
interest and emotion unknown in populous places, where 
“hatches, matches, and despatches” are things of everyday 
occurrence. Once two unprincipled characters cheated the 
congregation of its lawful sensation by sneaking off and getting 
married at the Registrar's; but they were “ made to feel it” 
when they came back, and such a breach of parochial trust has 
not since occurred. So there was considerable excitement when, 
towards the close of the Second Lesson, the congregation became 
aware of a subdued but agonised discussion going on in 





its midst. “Thee ought to do’un, for sure thou didst. "Tis 
onfit that a female should cry out in church,” said a strangled 
feminine whisper, which only elicited a gruff “Nay, that I 
wunn’t; do’t thysel; ’a bain’t my feyther and ‘a may bide for 
I.” But here the banns broke in: “ Thomas Old, widower, of 
this parish, and Eliza Redding, of the parish of Clayton, 
widow. This is for the first time of asking.” And Mrs. 
Hawke, flustered but resolute, and red in the face with a sense 
of her conspicuous position, rose up, nervously gripping a 
stolid husband by the collar. “I forbid they banns, I do!" she 
cried; and then, the deed done, and the honours of the 
situation crowding in on her mental vision, she remained 
standing, flushed with triumph, and still gripping the back of 
her husband’s honest mahogany neck till it was telescoped 
into the slack of his Sunday collar by her excited clutch. 
“Sit down, woman, do ’ee now,” mumbled he; and “ Come to 
the vestry at the close of the service,” said the Rector without 
apparent concern; and Mrs. Hawke subsided into her seat in a 
whirl of conflicting emotions, too agitated to observe the effect 
of her protest on “Tummas,” who sat with his mouth ajar, 
but not perceptibly daunted. When Mrs. Hawke's eye at last 
fell on him she was soberly elated. Now at least “feyther” 
was baffled, and her valiant deed had its reward. But ber 
hopes experienced a rude reverse after a triumphal progress 
to the vestry in the face of an admiring and speculative 
congregation. Impossible to imagine, but Parson’s authority 
was found to be of no avail. “Tummas” was no youngling 
of the flock, but a sheep of ripe age. “ Eighty-two year 
he be, and shame to think on for’s foolishness,” allowed 
the aggrieved daughter, shocked to find that the Church 
could not violently dislodge this elderly wanderer from the 
thicket of error that he had chosen. “If he wants to marry, 
you can’t stop him,” said the rector, “ unless he’s crazy; but 
he’s not that.” And his promise of a pastoral admonition 
gave Mrs. Hawke little comfort. “For he be martal stubborn,” 
said she. It was hard. All her heroism had been fruitless. 
One had better be a Dissenter and choose one’s minister, if 
they could do no more than this; and she returned crestfallen 
to join the ninety-and-nine righteous on the bridge, while the 
wandering sheep triumphed in the background. But popular 
feeling was against him, and he would have been mobbed at 
the wedding if the Squire had not strolled casually down and 
stood in evidence near the porch, where his magisterial eye 
daunted the rioters. So “ Tummas” led his bride unmolested 
to his lair, where the three Chippendale chairs, the chest, and 
the set of blue jugs had probably more hold on her affections 
than the ferret-like person of “Tummas” himself. “Her 
weren’t much of a woman,” even dispassionate neighbours 
allowed that; and though the second Mrs. Old did not actively 
illtreat “Tuammas,” her “common ways” were gall to his 
family, and they regarded it as a judgment and a dispensation 
when a bad autumn removed her the year following. Now, 
surely, “gran’feyther” would be content to “bide quiet in 
chimney nook,” and be “done for” like a well-conducted 
patriarch, and let his family get some benefit from his parish 
dole. Butno! ‘“Tummas’s” zeal for experiment grew with 
experience, and the “ blacks ”’ in which he had mourned his first 
wife had hardly got their creases smoothed out for his 
second, than behold the twice-widowed one looking round for 
a third! 

His family was distracted, and talked of “ getting ‘un put 
away,” but feared to plunge into the unknown dangers of the 
law that must be fathomed before that desirable event could 
be brought about, for “ Tummas’s” faculties were regrettably 
acute, and much maneuvring would have been needed to get 
him into a “sidl’um.” “Tummas” belongs to a type not 
uncommon in remote villages. He is an entirely primitive 
creature, whose sensibilities never have been much more acute 
than one can suppose those of a turnip to be, and he seems to 
share the turnip quality of becoming tougher and stringier 
with age, until at last, when a wet season sets in, he will dis- 
appear suddenly ina pulp. But this time fate interposed on 
Mrs. Hawke's behalf, and for some reason “Tummas” lost 
the favour of the fair. Nobody would have him. “ Tummas” 
was annoyed, and his family rejoiced solemnly when news 
came of the first rebuff. Mrs. Eliza Gooding, of Featherbed 
Lane, had bidden “ Tummas” “think shame of hissen for an 
old soft’ when he had with some precipitation suggested that 
she shouJjd take possession of him, the chairs, and the blue 
jugs. Mrs. Gooding had chairs and jugs of her own, and did 
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not want to be encumbered with a “Tummas” at her time of 
life. “I’ve had enough to do to tend myself, I have, and 
can’t be bothered with he,” said Mrs. Gooding, who had 
no illusions about the estate of matrimony, and knew that 
your first duty is to feed your husband, and your second to 
wash his shirts. “Tummas,” baffled, tried again, this time a 
spinster woman, who might be expected to receive his advances 
with something more like gratitude. But here he miscalculated. 
Sixty years’ unbiassed observation of the habits of mankind 
had reduced Eliza Shanks’s philosophy to the simple formula: 
“ Queer critters, they menfolk. Less one meddles wi’ they, less 
they'll trouble ’ee”; and “ Tummas” was again rejected with 
more firmness than politeness. 

These affairs of the heart of course became common 
property, and “ Tummas’s” family, sensitive on the point of 
their parent’s idiosynerasy, were driven wild by hearing it 
discussed everywhere. “It were disgracin’ his family,” said 
Mrs. Hawke, though her husband said: “ Let ’un wed and be 
hanged to’un.” But now his daughter’s heart was wrung by 
the double ignominy of a parent silly enough to try to wed, 
and too silly to succeed. Hope, however, sprang eternal in 
the breast of “Tummas,” and in the neighbouring town of 
B—— he succeeded in finding a widow woman who appeared 
to regard him with becoming warmth; and one morning he 
shocked his family anew by announcing that she was coming 
out to W—— for the purpose of seeing his home and accept- 
ing his hand. But when she arrived, it turned out that 
“Tummas,” made cautious by rebuffs, had wrapped up his 
proposal so diplomatically that the lady had only construed 
it into an invitation to spend a day in the country. Mrs. Hawke, 
perceiving her advantage, pressed it to the utter discomfiture 
of her parent, and the lady from B—— returned home estranged 
for ever. This was the occasion on which “Tummas” caught 
the chill which came so near conclusively blighting his octo- 
genarian ardour. But the ministrations of Prudence and his 
daughter revived him—though they might have been pardoned 
for “letting him go”—and shortly after “'Tummas” was met 
descending Frog Lane at a brisk toddle. A weird old 
figure he was, clad in an ancient blazer of the Squire’s, and 
looking like the picture of Old Age in a book of emblems. 
He was a mixture of the comic and the grisly, for he was 
shrunk, and bowed, and aged; but his sunken red eye gleamed 
with a fitful twinkle, and his figure had a ghastly animation, 
as if an ancient skeleton should walk abroad in the sun to 
terrify careless livers. Mrs. Hawke was standing at her gate 
hard by, making the worst of the situation with a gloomy 
relish. “ Peart?” said she. “A bit too peart he be to 
please I. ’A wunn’t niver bide to whum nor stay aisy in a 
chair marnin’s as an aged man should. ’A be more trouble 
nor ten childern, along o’s marryin’ ways, for ‘tis fair 
svundalous at the age of ’en to think to such folly. °A do go 
here and there and out o’ my sight for iver, and can’t be 
smacked like a little ‘un, nayther. But we’m gwain to send 
‘un over to B—— come June, to bide along o’ my sister as ‘Il 
go there shortly. Her be masterful truly, and feyther ‘ll be 
bested by she! But ’a do last, at the age of ‘un, that ’tis a 
merracle, and I shouldn’t niver wonder to see ’un get another 
wife yet before he be put i’ the dirt. And truly I'd rather 
follow ‘un to’s grave, I’ would, for then I'd know where he 
were to,” said the dutiful daughter, gazing regretfully after 
her parent. But “Tummas” does not mean to give her the 
chance just yet! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH AND THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 
[To tae Epiror or tur “ Sprcraror,’’J 
S1r,—The pronouncements of the majority of the Bishops, 
and the polemical fervour with which some of their Lordships 
have thrown themselves into the political “fighting line,” have 
effected a sudden and most serious change in the educational 
controversy. If the non-Anglican complains that the whole 
force of the national Church has been placed by the deliberate 
action of the hierarchy at the disposal of a political party, it 
is not very easy to disprove his contention. There is no 
question of reasonable objection to details of a large measure, 
or of steady effort by the normal Constitutional machinery to 
amend it, but of an organised, impassioned, indiscriminating, 
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“unhesitating” opposition to the Bill root and branch. Yet 
this Bill is the first great measure of a Government returned 
to power by an overwhelming majority of the electors, and is 
designed to carry into effect certain definite objects which 
were primarily before the country at the Election. 


The unification of the educational system, and t : 
ment of complete popular control in all "the State Pe whinge 
say also the abolition of all religious or denominational tests f 
teachers, were decisively bound by the electors on the Orttie, 
ment as the conditions of the resettlement of the education 
question. Whatever may be the defects in detail of Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill, it must be allowed that it is an attempt to carry into ~ 
the mandate of the nation, as declared by a General Election 
which had something of the character of a Referendum. That the 
Unionist Opposition should ignore all this, and take up at the 
start a hostile attitude, is natural, and, from a partisan > tg 
point, may be advantageous, for “it is the business of an Opposi- 
tion to oppose,” and it needs no great penetration to see that in 
all the circumstances, the present Government is more vulnerable 
from the side of education than from any other. 

So far everything is normal; but here enters into the situati 
a factor which is abnormal, and, I cannot but think, vet or 
able. The national Church is urged, almost commanded by its 
own hierarchy to adopt the tactics of a Parliamentary Opposition 
and, indeed, to unite itself frankly with the actual Opposition, to 
clothe the party leaders of Unionism with the character of the 
accredited exponents of Anglican interests, and so faras is possible 
to place the machinery of the national Church at the service of a 
single political party. Opposition to Mr. Birrell is frankly iden. 
tified with the cause of Establishment by the hierarchy itself 
The summons to the Bishop of London’s meeting in the Albert 
Hall, for example, is issued from the Church House by the secre. 
tary of the “Church Committee for Church Defence and Church 
Instruction.” The form of summons contains the interesting 
information that “the Executive of the Church Defence and 
Instruction Committee” have “undertaken at the request of 
the Bishop of London the responsibility for the arrangements 
of the meeting.” All this, of course, is very agreeable to the 
Unionist politicians, who are naturally smarting under the 
censure and humiliation of the late Election; and the mass of 
unthinking zealots, which is the strength and embarrassment of 
every religious denomination, sees nothing improper or incongruous 
in this handling of a matter on which it feels strongly ; but to calm 
and considering men, if such remain among us, it will appear a very 
grave fact that the national Church should have been brought to 
a frankly partisan position, and on an issue with respect to which 
the nation feels strongly and has spoken clearly should have been 
led to an attitude of sharp antagonism to the electorate. If the 
action of the majority (happily not quite all) of the Bishops were 
endorsed by the mass of the members of the national Church, it 
would be hard to avoid raising the issue of the maintenance of 
the Establishment, and that in a very unfortunate connection. 
Even such thoroughgoing champions of Establishment as War- 
burton and Paley allowed that the condition of valid Establish- 
ment was the general goodwill of the nation. “If the Dissenters 
from the Establishment become a majority of the people, the 
Establishment ought to be altered or qualified,” wrote Paley. 
As an earnest advocate of Establishment, I should despair of 
the future of the national Church if I did not believe that, not- 
withstanding the apparent unanimity and enthusiasm of the 
ecclesiastical camp, the general multitude of English folk who 
are not Dissenters and not secularists, but silent members of the 
Established Church, are not really in accord with the hierarchy 
at this juncture. 

Take the point to which, Sir, you have recently directed public 
attention,—the position of the Bible in the scheme of elementary 
education. Speaking broadly, but not therefore unfairly, it must 
be said that the hierarchy is now, so far as it can in the 
circumstances, repudiating as inconsistent with Anglicapism 
that “simple Biblical instruction” of an “ undenominational” 
character which has been given for more than a generation with 
general acceptance in the State schools. Will the English people 
as a whole endorse that repudiation? I do not believe it. Many 
circumstances have led me to the conclusion that at the present 
time the Anglican laity are extremely ill-represented by the 
professed organs of Anglican opinion. I will limit myself to a 
single example. There is now in being a “Representative Church 
Council,” a body which includes both the Convocations and Houses 
of Laymen, a body designed to serve, and claiming to be com- 
petent to serve, as the organ of an autonomous Church. This 
Council has behind it the toil and wisdom of the Episcopal Bench ; 
it was referred to in terms of marked approval by his Majesty the 
King when the Convocation of Canterbury presented an address 
a few weeks ago. Elections to this Council have been recently 
held. Here in London, where the diocese contains about three 
million souls, the poll was headed by Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
actually secured 206 votes. The voters were presumably repre- 
sentative of “the qualified persons” who, according to a some- 
what complicated system, had elected representatives to the 
Diocesan Conference. These from their number had chosen 
members for the Representative Council. I do not think any 
well-informed Churchman of the diocese of London will dispute 
the statement that the immense majority of parishioners cared 
nothing whatever about the election to the Diocesan Conference, 
or about this further election to the Church Council, probably 
knew nothing about the elections, in any case regarded them with 
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complete indifference. We all admire the lofty character, personal 
gifts, and uncompromising principles of Lord Hugh Cecil, but his 
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Jicanism is not that of the majority of London 


clapr-cut Anghcanism nd 
d his right to speak as the exponent of lay opinion 
i toaten diocese is as doubtful in fact as it is absolute 
. jupe the discussion of the Education Bill I will not here enter, 
for I have said what I have to say elsewhere, but I desire, in the 
interest of the national Church itself, to protest against the violent 
course into which it is being hurried. 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. HENSLEY HENSON. 
Westminster Abbey. 





THE DUTY OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
[To tux Eprrox OF Tar “Specrator.”} 
Sm,—In common, no doubt, with thousands of my fellow- 
clergy, I have seriously pondered the advice you gave us on 
the above subject in the Spectator of April 14th with regard 
to the Education Bill now before the country. You advise 
us to accept—in the main—the proposed settlement in the 
interest of national religion, lest in our zeal for the Creed we 


should lose the Bible. 

Such an appeal, Sir, must command attention. Sacrifice is of 
the essence of the Christian religion, and it is a humbling, and 
even a terrifying, thought to the members of all Established 
Churches that it was the Church in His day which brought about 
the death of our Lord. The question, therefore, must be faced 
and answered with calm and earnest deliberateness: Is the 
sacrifice demanded our duty ? 

My case is probably a typical one. The Act of 1902 has not 
conferred any benefit upon us. I have no complaint to make 
against the West Riding County Council, though the Sheffield 
Telegraph said recently that a toad under the harrow is better 
off than a parson under the West Riding authority. Since 1902 
we have had also to spend a considerable sum on our school 
buildings which was badly needed for other parochial purposes. 
The element of sacrifice has therefore not been wanting among 
ofr people. Two-thirds of the parents are in favour of the Church 
Catechism being taught, and no Nonconformist parent has with- 
drawn his child during all this time of platform and Press strife. 
In what is probably about the centre of the “storm area” the 
religious difficulty does not exist inside the school; and we are 
on excellent terms with our local Education Committee, who are 
mainly Nonconformists. I claim, therefore, to regard this question 
dispassionately. 

Is this sacrifice which we are asked to make a real sacrifice due 
from us as Christians? We are asked to allow our trust-deeds 
to be torn up, and our buildings to be used for purposes never 
contemplated by the donors. We are asked to allow teachers to 
instruct our children in the Bible without any examination or 
inquiry as to whether they are Bible students. The religious 
lesson—such as it is—is to be optional. And what reasonable 
man who remembers his own childhood can doubt that the play- 
ground will prove more attractive than the classroom? I am 
free to admit that the County Council syllabus is admirable on 
paper; but what guarantee is there that it will not soon be waste- 
paper? And where is the justice (to say nothing of the right of 
conscience) of allowing one-fifth of the people to dictate the 
religion of the other four-fifths under the “ facilities” clause ? 

All this might possibly be endured if we felt that thereby we 
were saving the nation from secularisation. But,in spite of Mr. 
Birrell’s optimism, we are not yet at the bottom of the hill. This 
Bill also is a “compromise,” and the position once occupied, with 
the help of Nonconformity, will be used by the secularist party 
to shell the whole religious belief of the nation. A typical utter- 
ance in praise of the Bill came to my notice on Saturday week, 
where a correspondent in a local paper wrote: “ My attitude to 
this Education Bill shall be one of friendliness; always keeping 
on the alert to applaud any new point leaning in the direction of 
secularisation.” 

Would it not, therefore, be better for all Churchmen, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, to make a stand now in the interests of 
national religion—whatever the political sacrifice involved— 
rather than have secularisation by instalments ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. L. RicHarpson. 
Holmfirth Vicarage, Yorks. . 





A “REVOLUTION” TO BE RESISTED. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “Srxcraron.”) 
Smr,—As one who had shared “ Conservator's ” apprehensions 
(see issue of April 14th) that much zeal for Free-trade had 
chilled for a time the conservative sympathies of the 
Spectator, I now cordially rejoice with him in the assurance 
that you are still prepared to resist the wild legislative 
schemes, Socialistic or revolutionary, with which we are 
threatened by the present Government, or its more or less 
attached adherents. Against the four such which you specify 
your help will assuredly be as much needed as it will be 
valuable. But may we not hope that on further considera- 
tion you will see your way to resist also the not less “wild” 
and “revolutionary” measure, as to most of us Church folks 
it* appears, propounded by Mr. Birrell? You tell us: “The 
Church must not talk of my schools,” &ec., so I will not 








insist on the confiscatory character of tae measure, though I 
imagine neither Roman Catholics nor Free Churches would 
be quite as silent as you would have us if it were proposed 
that property of theirs to the value of £25,000,000 should be 
handed over to a Government Commission, to be purchased 
at prices to be fixed by the Commission itself! But setting 
that aside, is it anything less than a revolution suddenly to 
eject the Churches and to instal the State in their place as 
the religious teacher of the nation; to deny to at least one 
half of the Christian population of the country the right to 
teach as they believe, and to abrogate the natural right of 
parents to choose what their children shall be taught? You 
do us, I am sure, an unintentional injustice in inferring from 
the isolated expressions of one or two zealots the Church's 
preference for secularism. If we distrust and dislike un- 
denominationalism, it is mainly because we regard it under 
the conditions of this Bill as a sure and speedy road to secu- 
larism. Nor are we fighting against fundamental Christian 
teaching. We believe—and the Spectator not long since 
acknowledged—that the Church in her Catechism possesses 
the best extant statement of what is really fundamental. And 
we cannot admit that our claim to be “national” involves 
the acceptance of all the negations of belief to which any sect 
of those who have separated from us may have at any time 
committed itself.—I am, Sir, &c., PREBENDARY. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
{To rae Eprror ov tae “ Specraror.”) 
Srr,—Grant to an old man who has tried to keep himself at 
school some seventy years, and who has been a school 
manager for nearly fifty years, a place—if you will, the 
lowest place—in your columns for a few words on the 
education question. 


First, I note a call has gone forth for “mass meetings.” I 
have not the faith of some in mass meetings on such questions as 
this. Anyway, they should not come first. I most respectfully 
suggest that the first step should be for the Archbishops to 
summon all the Bishops of their Provinces, the Houses of Con- 
vocation, the Houses of Laymen, Rural Deans, school managers, to 
go up to the great Cathedral in the heart of our. Empire, and 
there plead, in the Church’s great Service of Intercession, the 
cause of the children, and of the parents who desire that their 
children should be brought up in “the Faith once for all delivered 
to the Saints.” There need be no sermon. I would not subject 
even our Archbishop to the danger of popularis aura, or “the 
chiel taking notes.” Let the one thought in our hearts and the 
one word on our lips on such a day be “ our Help is in the Nume 
of the Lord.” 

Turning to the Bill itself, the first thought that strikes me is 
this: What a great opportunity God has put into our hands for 
proving to the people of England that Churchmen are going to 
battle, not out of love of pre-eminence, not for the money value 
of their school fabrics, not for any compensation for the sacrifices 
they or their fathers have made, but for conscience and con- 
viction’s sake, and that the education of our children may be 
established on principles of truth and justice and toleration and 
freedom for all alike, and for all times to be. 

Further, I hope that we shall be all of one heart and mind in 
rejecting Mr. Birrell’s offer of the maintenance of our fabrics. 
Its acceptance would put into the hands of our opponents a 
weapon which they would be quick to use. They would say: 
“ You have secured another dole out of the public purse”; and 
not many years would pass before they would be saying: “ Why, 
we have paid for your fabrics over and over again by the money 
we have spent on their upkeep and repairs.” And then, this offer 
—the one concession made to Churchmen in the Bill—these 
thirty pieces of silver tossed to us up and down through the land, 
look so like the offer of a bribe to betray the innocents and to be 
false to the charge laid upon us by our Master to feed His lambs. 
We shall be false to higher things than trust-deeds, and shall 
bitterly repent it hereafter, when “this tyranny be overpast,” if 
we come to any terms (except under direct compulsion) for the 
transfer of our schools, unless there be secured to all schools alike, 
provided and non-provided, (1) the right of all parents to have 
their children taught their own faith; (2) the right of all parents 
to withdraw their children from all religious teaching of which 
they disapprove; and (3) freedom to all teachers, if they be so 
minded, and with the parents’ consent, to teach the faith which 
they themselves believe. A Bill which safeguarded these great 
principles of justice and liberty and toleration would bring 
peace, and satisfy the great mass of thinking and God-fearing 
Englishmen. But this Bill to which Mr. Birrell has unfortu- 
nately put his name can only multiply strife and bitterness, and 
can never be a permanent settlement of the question. 

What has come over Mr. Birrell? Why has he a heart that is 
touched as he thinks of the sacrifices Roman Catholics have made 
for their schools, and only a nether millstone in him as he thinks 
of the millions that Churchmen have spent in the same cause ? 
He told the Hduse how some of the Voluntary schools were “ bad, 
and some very bad,” and so earned his “loud cheers”; but he left 
unsaid what some of his predecessors iu his high ottice had said,— 
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that the “worst schools” were some of the small Board-schools, 
which, mutato nomine, is true of that class of schools to-day. I 
would ask, further, why the provided schools are the special 
property of the Nonconformists only, and why Churchmen have 
no right in them at all. Have not Churchmen, besides building 
and keeping up their own schools, contributed at least equally 
to the building and upkeep of the provided schools? 

Out of injustice and intolerance and tyranny no peace can ever 
come. The animus and purpose of the Bill is one throughout,— 
to ignore the work and destroy the influence of the one religious 
body which perhaps has done and sacrificed more than all the 
other religious bodies put together for the education of the 
English people. In common with thousands to whom he has 
afforded so much pleasure, I am sorry for Mr, Birrell and this 
lapse from his true and better self, and I am sure all Church- 
men are ready even now to meet him fairly and make every 
concession compatible with justice, freedom, and toleration to 
enable him to pass a satisfactory Bill, and to save him from 
the fate which now seems threatening him, of being, like Actaeon, 
torn to pieces by his own dogs. 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. 


[To ‘raz Evitor or tHe “Spectator.” |} 
S1rr,—In view of your promised article on the Education Bill 
controversy, I take the liberty to send you a copy of the syllabus 
which, with slight variations, has been in use here for thirty 
years. The syllabus was adopted by the first School Board 
as a result of an electoral contest which gave a Church and 
Catholic majority. The decision was maintained at the 
succeeding election, and the principle has not since been 
questioned. You will see how absurd is the charge that the 
syllabus is a Nonconformist system, and also how little it 
justifies the epithets that have been hurled at its “ godless- 
ness” by irate clerics. I may add that though I have been in 
close contact with the life of the community for very many 
. years, I have never yet met a parent who grieved because his 
child did not receive full denominational teaching in our 
public schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. MACFARLANE, 
Chairman Education Committee. 
Craigielea, Hutton Avenue, West Hartlepool. 


[We have read the syllabus with ~reat interest, and though 
we cannot publish it in extenso, may quote the opening 
prayers :— 

“ PRAYERS FOR THE OPENING OF SCHOOL. 
(To be said by the Head Teacher, all joining in the Lord’s Prayer.) 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast safely brought 
us to the beginning of this day, keep us in the same by Thy 
mighty power; watch over us for good; preserve us in our going 
out and coming in, and may all our ways be pleasing in Thy 
sight. Amen. 

O merciful Father, forgive, we pray Thee, our past sins and 
negligences, and grant us the grace of the Holy Spirit to renew 
our hearts, that we may amend our lives according to Thy Holy 
word. Amen. 

O God, the fountain of all wisdom, teach us to know Thee in 
the days of our youth; make us wise unto salvation; and enable 
us to do all our work as unto Thee. Amen. 

Bless, O Lord, in mercy all our parents, brothers and sisters, 
teachers, schoolfellows and friends; may we be kind one to 
another, and so live together in this life that in the world to 
come we may have life everlasting. We ask all in the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who hath taught us when we pray to say— 
Our Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, 
As we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation; But deliver us from evil; For Thine is the 
kingdom, The power, and the glory, For ever and ever. Amen. 

The Grace of onr Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all evermore. 
Amen.” 

Such prayers are, of course, typical of undenominational 
religious instruction, and not exceptional, and yet we are 
told that such instruction is merely ethical.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tae Epiron or tar “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Is it too late to ask the Nonconformist supporters of 
the Education Bill to reconsider the whole matter calmly by 
the light of their own principles of “ religious equality ” and 
“ freedom of religion from State patronage and control” ? 
No considerable number of Churchmen ever desired that the 





Nonconformists will have none of it. What they 
is a clean sweep of denominational teaching, 
ae of undenominationalism. 

ow how does this ideal stand the test of the princ; 
" religious equality”? It may not be correct to identify eat 
nominationalism with Nonconformity, but this much ig el 
Undenominational teaching so far satisfies Nonconformists ix ' 
general that with few exceptions they have been content that 
their children should attend Board or provided schools. Chureh 
people, on the other hand, have been so dissatisfied with such 
teaching that they have spent since 1870 £33,000,000 to su 1 
their children with something different. These are solid ran 
In face of them, what does “ religious equality” demand? Surely 
that legislation should at least aim at satisfying equally both 
Nonconformist on the one hand and Churchman (not to mention 
Romanist and Jew) on the other. 

For Nonconformists to seek to establish in all schools a kind of 
teaching that satisfies them (though it profoundly dissatisfies 
others) savours of intolerance and tyranny rather than religious 
equality. And can such forcing by Act of Parliament of a certain 
kind of religious teaching upon those who are profoundly dis. 
satisfied with it—can such a new Act of Uniformity, such exclusive 
State patronage of undenominationalism, be reconciled by any 
sleight of dialectic with the principle that the State should 
exercise over religion neither patronage nor control ? 

But, indeed, that this Bill should be promoted by the party of 
religious equality and freedom is only one paradox in a situation 
which abounds in paradoxes. Another is that religious Non. 
conformists, who undoubtedly hold that religion is a matter of the 
first importance, are absolutely clamouring that no attempt shall 
be made to see that the teachers are fit to teach it! And a third 
is that the present Bill, which has not only aroused the evil spirit 
of religious controversy to an unusual pitch, but contains elaborate 
provisions for bringing permanently under its baneful influence 
at least in towns, every education authority and every parent, was 
brought in with the express object of allaying the religious con- 
troversy once for all! 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Great Tew Vicarage. 


would ]j 
and the or 


J. P. Marreson, 


(To THE EDITOR oF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—It is impossible not to admire the counsels of modera- 
tion and good sense you have given during this miserable 
controversy. -The real danger, the Scylla for the Church, is 
secularism. The whole question of undenominational teaching 
has been summed up by the great Quaker Penn in words 
which I quote in case they have not already appeared in your 
columns :—“ It were better to be of no Church than to be 
bitter for any.”—I am, Sir, &c., JouHN O'REGAN. 
Dublin. 





DOGMATIC RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

(Tv tHe Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—Is there not some insincerity in the demand for daily 
denominational teaching of religion in public elementary 
schools? It would be interesting to discover what is the 
prevailing practice in secondary schools. Some thirty years 
ago I had the honour to be on the foundation of an ancient 
Cathedral school, then under the control of the Dean and 
Chapter, and staffed throughout by masters belonging to the 
Church of England. “Definite religious instruction,” of 
which we are now hearing so much, was given only on one day 
in the week, as the first lesson on Monday morning. It is 
true that school opened and closed with prayers and the 
reading of a lesson from the Bible by a monitor. But there 
was nothing denominational in this. It is also true that 
foundation scholars were compelled to attend the Cathedral 
services on Sunday and certain Holy Days. But I believe 
that this regulation is now relaxed; and it is certain that 
the sermons of the Dean and Canons were not designed for 
the edification of schoolboys.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M.A. Canta. 





THE ALLEGED EXCLUSION OF THE GODHEAD 
OF CHRIST FROM THE SYLLABUS OF THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

{To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Str,—Canon MacColl writes in your last issue:—“Is the 
Godhead of Christ included? It was excluded from the 
syllabus of the old London School Board.” May I say that 





children of Dissenters should be taught Church doctrine in 
Church schools. If this has not always been clear in the past, 
we have at least made it clear now. hat the Church is asking 
for now with one voice is that children should be taught according | 
to the desire of their parents; that in the matter of religion | 
the State should not be allowed to interveng between the | 
parents’ wishes and the child. To some of us this seems theo | 
only true embodiment of the principles I have named. But the 





he is wholly mistaken in making the above statement? 
Neither by inference, nor by explicit statement, was the 
teaching of the Godhead of Christ ever excluded from the 
Scriptural teaching of the London School Board.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JosepH R. DIGcLE, 
19 Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park. 
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THE TRAINING OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 
[To Tae EpITon oF THE “ SrecraTor.”] 


Si,—With reference to a correspondence which has taken 
place in the Spectator, Lord Selborne’s official decision was 
that there should be permanent separation of naval officers 
into three branches of executive, engineer, and marines at 
about the age of twenty. This has since been altered to 
separation about the age of twenty-two. His opinion and 
bope, expressed in 1903, was that a future Board of Admiralty 
about “ten years hence or more” would develop the plan so 
that there would be no permanent specialisation, and engineer 
specialists would be eligible for the commands of ships and 
fleets. Had Lord Selborne translated that opinion into a 
decision, it is well known that three out of four of the Naval 
Members of his Board would bave resigned. Disapproving as 
they did of the original scheme, and committed as they were 
alike with Lord Selborne by the decisions of the Board 
meeting of November 19th, 1901, to a very different policy, it 
is a pity they remained at the Board when their ideas were 
overruled. Sir John Fisher, whatever his detractors may say, 
showed conspicuous courage in announcing his determination 
to resign unless he had “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill.” He saw clearly enough that the Cawdor 
Memorandum was the inevitable outcome of the Selborne 
document. I saw it plainly, and deliberately reserved my fire 
until I started the present Press controversy in the Navy 
League Journal and the Daily Graphic just a few weeks 
prior to the issue of the Cawdor Memorandum. This latter 
document decided in favour of complete interchangeability 
over seven years before the time stipulated by Lord 
Selborne. It is amusing to see the totally different argu- 
ments put forward. Parliament was assured concerning the 
Selborne scheme that there would be no lack of candidates 
for the engineering branch. In fact, it would be the most 
popular branch. In the Cawdor Memorandum they are told 
the precise contrary, and that it would be unfair to expect 
any of the Cadets to sacrifice the chance of becoming Admiral. 
This is, however, only a trivial instance among many as to 
how little the sponsors of the proposals knew of the prob- 
abilities of how the scheme would work out. To my mind, 
the saddest part of the whole business is the gambling spirit 
in which the sole safeguard of the country has been staked in 
a wild experiment which cannot be justified by a single 
example of practice ashore or afloat, or in the history of our 
own and foreign navies. Indeed, afloat and ashore, specialisa- 
tion of a more and more pronounced type is the general 
tendency. Surely such a profession should have been 
reverentially handled, instead of being ruthlessly subjected to 
experiments of such a colossal character. In my remarks 
I, of course, include the abolition of the corps of Royal 
Marines as part of the large issue, for it is idle to pretend 
that the corps can be preserved after all its officers have 
vanished. 


One further remark in conclusion. In all this controversy 
concerning naval training not one word bas been alleged 
against the existing officers or engine-room artificers who 
are to be supplanted by new types. In. forming 
these new types of officers the Navy is to be utterly 
divorced from the educational and industrial life of the 
country. There are to be no more entries from the public, 
grammar, and technological schools. The magnificent body 
of engineers who are to be found in the workshops of the 
country will no longer find an adequate outlet for their 
energies in the Navy, for the highest positions as watchkeepers 
will be cut off from them. The best of them will, therefore, go 
entirely to the mercantile marine. They never cost the 
country a penny for their training, but the Admiralty prefer 
to supplant them by three thousand stokers, who enter at 
the age of twenty without any educational qualifications what- 
ever, and whose three years’ training is calculated to cost the 
country £1,800,000. The direct entry of engineers as Engineer 
Sub-Lieutenants is also to cease in favour of officers whose 
training will cost at least £1,000 each before they are placed 
in responsible positions. The entry of officers into the 
Royal Naval Reserve is stopped as part of the same policy, 
for the deck officers can handle ships but not engines, and 
the engineers cannot handle ships. The ‘ Worcester’ and 
*Conway’ have been told that their Cadets will in future be 
precluded from entering the Navy, be their seamanship 
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qualifications what they may, unless they can pass an 
engineering examination. We are invited by Lord Tweed- 
mouth and Mr. Robertson to watch and wait while the ship 
is burning. I prefer the courageous course of acting at once, 
before the fire is out of control.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CaRLyon BELLAIRS. 





THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 
[To rum Eprror oF tas “ Srecraton.”’} 
Sir,—In the review of Mr. Atlay’s “ Victorian Chancellors” 
in your last issue you ask: “Who was the author of the 
famous mot that Lord Campbell by his biographies had added 
a fresh terror to death?” You suggest that probably Sir 
Charles Wetherell was the real author. Asa matter of fact, 
the jest was purloined from an older source. Dr. Arbuthnot, 
the friend of Pope, said of Curll, the publisher, that he had 
added a new terror to death. Curll, by his pirated publica- 
tions, filled his contemporaries with dread. Nothing is so 
curious in our literature as the antiquity of many of the 
witticisms, epigrams, and metaphors that are ascribed to 
modern writers, who thereby acquire a reputation that is quite 
fictitious. Take, for example, Disraeli’s description of Boling- 
broke as “ England's glory and her shame.” For a long time 
I assumed that this was an adaptation of Pope's description 
of Erasmus in his “ Essay on Criticism ” :— 
“ At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 

The glory of the priesthood and the shame.” 
But I was interested to find recently the same thought 
in a still older writer, Sir George Mackenzie, “the Bluidy 
Mackenzie” of Scottish Presbyterian hagiology. In his 
quaint poem, “Celia’s Country House and Closet,” he 
describes the great Montrose as 

“His country’s glory and its shame, 

Caesar in all things equall’d, but his fame.” 
Another well-known saying of Disraeli’s was his dictum that 
all sensible men were of the same religion, but sensible men 
never told what that religion was. This is ascribed to many 
previous writers. Sir William Fraser in his “ Disraeli and 
his Day” says it came from Isaac Disraeli. Mr. Seccombe 
in the Bookman for March of last year said that Disraeli got 
it from the Marquis of Halifax. Dr. Saintsbury in a note to 
his translation of Scherer’s “ Essays on English Literature ” 
says that the saying is usually fathered on Lord Chesterfield. 
The oldest source to which I have traced it is the first Lord 
Shaftesbury. Toland in his “ Elidophorus ” says :—“ This puts 
me in mind of what I was told by a near relation to the old 
Lord Shaftesbury. The latter, conferring one day with Major 
Wildman about the many sects of religion in the world, they 
came to this conclusion at last; that notwithstanding those 
infinite divisions caus’d by the interest of the priests and the 
ignorance of the people, all wise men are of the same 
religion; whereupon a lady in the room, who seem’d to mind 
her needle more than their discourse, demanded with some 
concern what that religion was. To whom the Lord Shaftes- 
bury strait reply’'d, Madam, wise men never tell.” <A very 
interesting book could be written on the pedigrees of wittix 
cisms and bons mots.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. A. Lovar Fraser. 


[To THs EDITOR oF TUB “SPRECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It is no doubt quite true—as suggested by your 
reviewer in his notice of Mr. Atlay’s “ Victorian Chancellors” 
in the Spectator of April 2lst—that Lord Brougham is very 
little remembered by the present generation. But he will 
always live while there are readers of Peacock’s novels. And 
it is to be hoped this means something like literary im- 
mortality. Who can forget the Rev. Dr. Folliott’s reply to 
Mr. Firedamp’s observation that he (Dr. Folliott) seemed “to 
make very light of science ” P— 

“ Yes, Sir, such science as the learned friend [Lord Brougham] 
deals in. Everything for everybody, science for all, schools for 
all, rhetoric for all, law for all, physic for all, words for all, and 
sense for none. I say, Sir, law for lawyers, and cookery for cooks ; 
and I wish the learned friend for all his life, a cook that will pass 
her time in studying his works: then every dinner he sits down 
to at home, he will sit on the stool of repentance.” 

Chaps. 18 and 19 of “Gryll Grange” may be also referred 
to, with its sarcasm as to the “ Pantopragmatic Society, under 





the presidency of Lord Facing-both-ways.” In the same con- 


nection (chap. 19) occurs the often-quoted deliverance of the 
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Rev. Dr. Opimian, which seems not inappropriate just now :— 
“Tf all the nonsense which, in the last quarter of a century, 
has been talked on all other subjects were thrown into one 
scale and all that has been talked on the subject of education 
were thrown into the other, I think the latter would pre- 
ponderate.” “ Gryll Grange,” that “last and mellowest fruit 
from Peacock’s tree,” has been well said to contain “the 
accumulated irony of a lifetime.” Would that the tree were 
bearing now !—I am, Sir, &c., E. K. Francis. 
Colchester. 


THE 








STATES-GENERAL AND DUMA. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.” | 

Srr,—It would seem that the Czar has fixed May 5th as the 
day for the meeting of the Duma. It is interesting to recall 
that May 5th marks at once the opening and the close of the 
French Revolutionary drama. The States-General met at 
Versailles on May 5th, 1789. Napoleon died at St. Helena on 
May 5th, 1821.—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. Kwavs. 

Bradford. 





SEISMIC PHENOMENA. 
(To tae Eprrom or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—The possible interdependence of the California horror 
and the Vesuvius eruption suggests to me to send you these 
notes. I have a fish hatchery at Innishannon, in Ireland, 
which is fed by springs issuing from a steep hill a hundred 
yards away. Mr. F. Stenning, who has charge of the hatchery 
and stock ponds, noticed one afternoon that the flow from the 
springs had fallen off by one-half; such a reduction endangered 
his charge, and, occurring at a moment’s notice, seemed quite 
outside Nature's laws. About three hours later the flow was 
again as normal, From the newspapers the day following he 
learned of the earthquake in Calabria. The late Senator 
Wolcott, of Colorado, who was a regular visitor to Karlsbad, 
told me that a previous eruption of Vesuvius greatly reduced 
the yield of the Karlsbad springs. It would be interesting to 
know whether any such phenomenon was observed this month 
at Karlsbad. Again, in the case of the Mont Pelée disaster, 
observers of that eruption were unanimous that the poisonous 
fumes which overwhelmed the town were those of half-burned 
petroleum. Now the great oil geysers of Spindle Top, in 
Texas, had up to that time been flowing at a tremendous 
pressure, and after Mont Pelée there was a subsidence of yield 
quite without parallel in the history of oilfields. A quarter 
ofa century before Spindle Top was discovered the oils, 
probably from this field, were observed to escape at certain 
spots in the ocean and to saturate the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Coasting vessels in stress of weather had long used 
these oil zones as harbours of refuge. Is it conceivable that 
Mont Pelée may have exploded the Texas hydrocarbons? 
Iam, Sir, &c., MorETON FREWEN. 
Nevill Holt. 


EMERSON AND THE ENGLISH. 
{To Tae Eprror oF Tum “SrecraTon.” 

Sxm,;—In your issue of March 10th your correspondent, Mr. 
William Clarke, observes: “I believe that Emerson some- 
where said that ‘the mud of all the continents had gone to the 
making of the Englishman’!” The words were used by 
Daniel Defoe, and quoted by Emerson in chap. 4, para. 13, of 
“English Traits.” The passage runs thus :— 

“Tn tho impossibility of arriving at satisfaction on the historical 
question of race, and—come of whatever disputable ancestry—the 
indisputable Englishman before me, himself very well marked, 
and nowhere else to be found,—I fancied I could leave quite aside 
the choice of a tribe as his lineal progenitors. Defoe said in his 
wrath, ‘the Englishman was the mud of all races.’” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bengal, India. 





SEN. 





A MEMORIAL TO THE LATE FREDERIC MYERS. 
(To tux Eprrom or tux “ Srectaror.”’ | 
Sm,—May I ask the favour of a few lines of your valuable 
space in aid of the memorial to the late Frederic W. H. 
Myers which it is proposed to erect in the chapel of his 
old school, Cheltenham College? The memorial will take the 
form of a wall picture in an arched recess surmounting some 
emblematic wood-carving, the whole designed to illustrate the 
Resurrection and the Doctrine of Immortality, which during 
the best years of his life Mr. Myers strove so earnestly to 
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make more real to his fellow-men. Support is invited not 
only from Old Cheltonians, but from all who valued the man 
and varied gifts of Frederic Myers. Subscriptions may rd 
sent to any of the following :—Sir William Crookes, F.R.S 
7 Kensington Park Gardens, W.; Sir Robert Collins, KCB. 
Broom Hill, Esher; Major O. Troughton, 17 Hans Mansions, 
S.W.; Professor Oman, 39 St. Giles’, Oxford; Mr, R. W. 
Raper, Trinity College, Oxford; Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Newnham 
College, Cambridge; Professor William James, 95 Irvine 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.; or to the treasurer of the 
fund, Mr. F. J. Cade, The College, Cheltenham, from whom 
further details of the scheme may be obtzined.—I am, Sir, &e, 

al > (VATERGIELD, ; 

rincip: , » Yolleg 
The College, Cheltenham. ee 





THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD “BOSS.” 
[To THR Epiror ov Tuk “SeecraTon.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Professor E. H. S. Schwarz, in 
last week’s Spectator, has fallen into a somewhat curious error, 
reminding one of the celebrated “BS H M” (Bill Stumps his 
mark). The word “baas,” so far from being of Hottentot 
origin, or derived from the Egyptian “Obas,” is pure Dutch, 
and signifies “master.” “Ou” is evidently a shortening or 
corruption of the Dutch “oud,” meaning old; so that “ou 
baas ” correctly written would be “oude baas,” meaning “old 
master.” “Yong” is evidently the Dutch “jong,” meaning 
“young.” Thus “yong’ baas” stands for “ jonge baas,”—i.c,, 
“young master.” The word “skelm” is undoubtedly the 
Dutch “ schelm,” meaning “ rascal.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Cutten, 
The Newlands, Llanishen, Glam. 





SHAKESPEARE IN THE VILLAGE. 
[To rae Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—On Monday last, the 23rd inst., being the triple 
anniversary of St. George’s Day, and Shakespeare's birth 
and death day, we played the Pyramus and Thisbe interlude 
from Midsummer Night's Dream in this East Kent village 
for the benefit of the rifle club which we are about to form. 
The whole of the dramatis personae were inhabitants of the 
parish. The costumes, the scenery—scanty in accordance with 
Elizabethan custom—the}properties, the stage, and the decora- 
tions of the room were entirely home productions, and largely 
from the hands of men who had their own bread-winning to 
do during the day. So keen was the enthusiasm that in five 
days the little piece was learned and rehearsed so that on the 
night of performance not one hitch occurred and the prompter 
had nothing to do. Probably there were some in the audience 
who could not quite appreciate the humour of the play itself, 
but the Titania and fairy scenes, and the concluding tableau 
of St. George, who spoke an appropriate epilogue, were 
enthusiastically received. The result of the experiment is so 
encouraging that we hope before next St. George’s Day to 
train our local wings to a higher Shakespearian flight.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Francis ABBLL. 
Kennington Hall, Ashford, Kent. 





THROUGH INDIA WITH THE PRINCE. 

{To tHe Epirorn or THe “Srecraror.”| 
Srr,—Your review of Mr. Abbott’s “ Through India with the 
Prince” in last week’s issue assumes that the author has only 
visited India for the purpose of accompanying the Royal 
tour. Will you allow me to correct this misapprehension, 
and to say that Mr. Abbott has been residing for some years 
in India, in the capacity of editor of the Calcutta Statesman ? 
I think it will not be denied that the editorial chair of an 
important newspaper confers upon the occupant the privilege 
of dealing with serious problems in the country where he 
resides, without exposing him to a charge of “absurd 
pretension.” —I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp ARNOLD. 

41 & 43 Maddow Street, Bond Street, W. 
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POETRY. 


SAN FRANCISCO DESOLATE. 


Ruri outraced the dawn. 
When the ports of night were drawn, 
The feast of Death lay spread ; 
The city bowed low her head, 
Disconsolate in the morn, 
Sitting amidst her dead,— 
Forlorn! O forlorn ! 





Lo! how the torch of day 

Rolleth in pity away 

Over the graves and the fires 

And the houses, domes and spires 
Abject and broken in dust. 

Woe! on thine ashes and pyres, 
Young Queen, once august! 


Flame had goaded the ground 
And the valves of the deeps profound 
Broke through their riven rock. 
She felt the wrath of the shock 

And a storm upheaved her floor ;— 
Dawn saw the grace that crowned 

My city—no more. 


Woe hath befallen thee, 
And thou wringest in misery 
Thy bleeding, despairing hands 
Over thine agonis’d lands! 
For a great grief came to pass; 
Thy beauty is prey to the brands, 
My city, alas! 
Thou weepest, mother mine, 
For the dear dead that are thine, 
And the dark tide of thy tears 
Is one not of days but years. 
The ashes lie grey on thy head, 
And deep is thy wound and thy biers 
Lie dense with the dead. 


Splendour of thine and pride 

Are departed; the waves deride 

Thee and thy sisters sore 

And lisp and laugh on the shore, 
And the sun is brave with gold, 

But the sea and the sun no more 
Know thee—as of old. 


Remount, O Queen, resume 
The throne of thy hills; through the doom 
And the dolor and terror that reign 
O’er thy walls thou shalt lift again 

Thy face. Thy sons shall restore 
Anew, from the wastes of thy pain, 

Thy splendour once more. 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
725 Devisadero Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
Ir has often been the case of late years that an Exhibition has 
owed its chief attraction and distinction to the works of Mr. 
Sargent. This is true of the present collection of pictures at 
the New Gallery. It is not brilliant portraits of extraordinary 
cleverness that make an impression this time; indeed, we 
might say that all of the five moderate-sized canvases shown 
here are the work of Mr. Sargent in his capacity of artist 
rather than of virtuoso. True admirers of the work of this 
remarkable man have sometimes to regret that he should too 
often choose to dazzle and astonish us. Ornate ladies, Dukes 
and Duchesses, or members of the haute finance may bring 
out the painter’s wonderful command over his material, but 
they do not always give him an opportunity for showing his 
finest and most artistic qualities. Hence he has sustained 
some wrong, people having declared that he was remorseless 
in vision, and that only saints should sit to him, inasmuch 





as his penetration shakes the walls of identity only te 
reveal Hyde, Jekyll remaining unrecorded. This view of Mr. 
Sargent is only partly true; and in his picture of Padre 
Albera (No. 98) we can hail not only the consummate artist, 
but the imterpreter of souls. The Padre is sitting in his 
little bedroom at his table strewn with wild flowers. Heis 
evidently a botanist, and his gentle and spiritual face looks 
up at us detached and aloof from the litter of bedelothes and 
cassocks by which he is surrounded. When we have felt the 
charm of the personality, we can turn our attention to the 
extraordinary art which reveals it. We can note the harmony 
of the different blacks, and the warm colour of the wood of 
the end of the bed which carries on the flesh colour. We can 
admire, too, the way in which prominences emerge from 
shadow and catch the light, and in so doing reveal the 
structure, as in the case of the folds of the black coat on the 
shoulder. Of great technical mastery and insight into the 
living form is the sketch of Seymour Lucas, Esq., R.A. (No. 134). 
Brilliant light is opposed to dark without hardness, and 
the construction of the head shows the hand of a master, 
Quite different is Mr. Sargent’s Syrian Study (No. 82). Here 
we have the painting of light in its most brilliant form. It 
is hard to imagine that the effect of luminosity could be 
pushed much further. Out of a tangle of touches emergesa 
flock of goats under a wall, the full blaze of the sunshine 
flooding the picture. 

May we not hope that Mr. Sargent will devote more of his 
time to work of the kind he shows in the present Exhibition, 
and not bind his great powers too closely to commissioned 
portraits? The position of the artist is assured, and his 
fame acknowledged everywhere. To paint the great and 
the rich under the conditions of portraiture is to submit to 
limitations. To be expected to dazzle and surprise, although 
it may stimulate, may also deaden :— 

“ Blown harshly keeps the trumpet still its golden cry, 
Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth.” 

Of the so-called ideal pictures in the present Exhibition the 
less said the better. Some painters are so much concerned 
with the soul that they forget the body. Sir Philip Burne- 
Jones’s Cupid (No. 73) is to be commiserated on the shape of 
his arms and chest, for in no circumstances could such museles 
do the work expected of them. Why Mr. Wontner’s very solid 
lady should be supposed to be “in the Garden of Dreams” 
(No. 115) it is hard to tell. She appears to be a descendant of 
those uninteresting and elaborately draped persons whom 
Leighton used to paint, and whom there seems no good reason 
to perpetuate. At the same time, the picture is better than 
that of another lady of the same description hard by, who is 
clearly more fitted for the inside of a cigar-box than for the 
walls of a serious Exhibition. Perhaps the most distressing 
picture here is the portrait exhibited by Professor H. von 
Herkomer, C.V.O., R.A. (No. 216). The canvas is very large 
and tall, and the lady sits at the bottom of it. The arrange- 
ment has something to recommend it, because the lady is clad 
in eye-destroying blue; and had she filled the upper part of 
the picture, instead of the dark background, as well as the 
lower, the result would have been too terrible. 

Mr. Brangwyn has evidently enjoyed his paint and revelled in 
its application in A Wine Shop (No. 167), and this is certainly 
to the good, for no picture can ever be satisfactory without 
evidence that the painter liked his material. Beyond this 
enjoyment there is not much to interest us in the work, which 
partakes largely of the nature of a still-life study, in which 
the pumpkins and onions are more interesting than the 
figures. 

Mr. Hornel also paints with evident enjoyment in his own 
peculiar manner. In Burning Leaves (No. 199) we have a group 
of children’s heads touched with fine feeling and true romance, 
The picture will no doubt be a stumbling-block to those who 
want to know exactly what is happening, and whose outlook 
upon Nature is that of a photographic lens, Those who can 
appreciate an unusual harmony of colour and refined drawing 
and modelling will enjoy the children’s faces which emerge 
from the illusive shadows of the wood behind which the moon 
is rising. Another instance of sensitive and refined drawing 
is Mrs. Marianne Stokes’s Madonna and Child (No. 225), 
The child and also the mother’s hand are drawn with 
exquisite delicacy, and the colour harmony of the work is a 
very beautiful one. 








Mr, Hughes-Stanton has painted an ambitious work in 
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his Sand Dunes (No. 221). There is a true realisation 
of space and air in the picture, and the disposition of the 
‘masses of light and dark is most skilfully managed. Mr. 
Bernard Gribble’s sea piece, Drake's Island, Plymouth (No. 31), 
seems deserving of a better place, especially when we consider 
how many good positions have been reserved for vulgar 
and incompetent works which deface the Exhibition. Mr. 
Gribble’s picture is full of light and vibrating colour, and he 
has not been afraid to make his composition a logical and 
rhythmic structure. The beautiful painting of the sea and 
sky and of the ship advancing under sail makes the work one 
of singular charm. 

Mr. Alfred Parsons sends a picture, Flowers: March 
(No. 86), which seems like a welcome return to his 
older and broader manner. ‘The rendering of form has 
all the accuracy without the pettiness of his later 
work, and the colour of the sky is very beautiful. Here 
is a piece of simple, natural work which, if a little un- 
inspired, is at least unaffected. Though entirely different 
in method, Mr. Logsdail’s 7'rinity Quadrangle, Cambridge 
(No. 48), also has this unaffected quality, and but for a slight 
discord in the red of the geraniums the picture would have 
been a complete success. Mr. Tuke in his Signallers (No. 78) 
shows a brilliant little sketch of the deck of a ship. The 
work has not been carried far enough to lose the spontaneous 
feeling of moving light and colour. The life is here which 
is shown in a sketch, and which so often does not survive in a 


picture, H. §. 








BOOKS. 


eG 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE AENEID.* 

To discuss a new version of the Aeneid is the rashest of 
literary adventures, It is no doubt easy to argue about 
metres and to compare extracts from Dryden, Pitt, Conington, 
Bowen, Morris, or Rhoades, but a critic who does not thus 
“safely hug the shore” will, we think—and our remarks will 
probably illustrate the fact—quickly find that he is hopelessly 
perplexed and at aloss. For, as to the poem itself, to what 
end is any argument? Securus iudicat orbis terrarum, and the 
cause has long been determined, while the number of existing 
versions shows the equal fascination and difficulty of such 
attempts. The Aeneid, in fact, is a work of art which, like 
Beau Brumme!l's cravat, at once tempts and defies reproduction. 
“These are our failures,” sighed the great man’s valet, as he 
removed an armful of rejected neckcloths, and whoshall presume 
to copy what the hand of genius only achieved by laborious 
striving after perfection? Effort follows effort; first one 
man attempts to translate the Aeneid and then another, but 
there is no real success. Set side by side with the text 
the defects of all versions are clear, and read by themselves 
they do not suggest that the original is one of the great 
poems of the world. Nor is the reason, perhaps, far to 
seek ; for the Acneid owes its charm chiefly to qualities which 
it is difficult to imitate. The story has little attractiveness 
of its own, and the poem as a whole is a fiction which 
never deceives. Homer, Dante, and Milton at once please 
us by their narrative and impose upon us by their imagina- 
tion. The substance of their poems has a perpetuity of 
interest which is independent of their form; but with Virgil 
this is only very partially true. His subject seems to | 
as it was in fact, half forced upon him, and is obviously a 
burden. “Shouldering the destined glories of his sons” 
was, no doubt, a light task for “the huge Aeneas” when 
once Vulcan had engraved them on a shield; but Roman 
history and the exploits of Augustus were a theme too 
ponderous for the most tender, sensitive, and refined of 
poets. Neither “Imperial Rome” nor “purple Caesar”— 
for that is the best which Tennyson can make of him 
—is exactly fitted to develop the finer play of fancy or 
lend grace toa legend. They both, in fact, represent all that 
is hard, solid, and poetically untractable. From such material 
a monument, but not a work of imagination, can be appro. 
priately fashioned. Granite is good stuff for a town hall or a 
tombstone, but does not adapt itself to portrayal of the 
Graces; and that Virgil, being set to hew Roman virtues into 
something ideal, did not wholly fail, is sufficient proof of his 








* The Zneid of Virgil. Translated by C. J. Billson, M,A. 2vols. London: 
Edward Arnold. [30s. net.] \ 


skill. That by his handling he produced a poem which still 
excites the wonder of every artist is a demonstration of hig 
genius. Faults his work has, and must have; but let us 
forget them. Let us forget the painful virtues of « the good 
Aeneas,” the dutiful catalo f Roman h 
gues of Roman heroes, the wea 

bloodshedding of the later books, and many other such things, 
in order to recall his vision of the underworld, his lament for 
Marcellus, the lines which tell of Pallas lying on his bier, or 
of Mezentius bidding farewell to his warhorse, and count- 
less other passages which each lover of Virgil chooses 
and treasures for himself. It is on these, surely, and 
not on the epic greatness of the whole, although many 
parts have the true epic character, that the fame of the Aeneid 
depend>. But what are the distinguishing qualities of such 
passages? They are, we think, three,—the magic of their 
verse, the artistic finish of their expression, and the peculiar 
sense which they convey of a singularly attractive personality, 
Tennyson notes them all, the “stately measure,” the “lord. 
ship of language,” and the “ majestic sadness” of the poet, 
But though he notes, he fails to describe, for the harmonies of 
Virgil’s verse are as various as Milton’s; and what is there 
“majestic” about the tender pity of such a line, say, as Sunt 
lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt? And where 
Tennyson faile a reviewer must be silent, contented only to 
point out facts which make a translator's task almost hopeless. 
Whatever, indeed, the choice of metre, it will disappoint three 
readers out of four; while when it comes to the actual render. 
ing, who has at once the skill and the patience which aro 
necded? Virgil gave twelve years to his work, writing, that 
is, some twenty lines a week, and “licking” each line into 
shape, to use his own words, “asa bear licks its cub,” while 
on his deathbed he desired the poem to be burned ag 
“unemended and imperfect.” It is a lesson to modern 
rhymers, and a warning to all translators, for few of 
them, we imagine, have ever devoted to their task half 
the poet’s pains. They understand only in part what the 
industry of genius really is, and are not unlike the amateur 
who, after hearing Paganini, whispered to Heine :—* Ich spiele 
selber die Violine, und weiss, was es heisst, dieses Instrument 
zu bemeistern.” 

But, supposing all technical difficulties mastered, the 
problem of producing the same personal impression as 
Virgil remains, we think, insoluble. Some poets, Homer, 
for example, and the author of Job, stand as it were wholly 
outside their work, which hardly suggests their personality. 
Far more are deliberately subjective and self-revealing, their 
aim being to mirror in their works a direct image of their own 
minds. But Virgil does not belong to either class. He 
neither holds himself aloof from his work, nor obtrudes him- 
self in it, and yet in all that he writes there is, along with the 
outward beauty, a sense “ of something far more deeply inter- 
fused,” which can only be felt and not explained. The mind 
of the poet seems to permeate and irradiate his poetry, giving 
to the simplest words a new significance, and he stamps the 
current coin of speech with a superscription of hisown. Tako 
asasingle instance the description of the unburied on the 
banks of Styx— 

“Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore ”— 
and examine the wonder of these ten ordinary words. They 
convey their direct meaning perfectly; they compel admira- 
tion by the combined simplicity and refinement of their art; 
and they also do something more. They suggest to the mind, 
as hundreds of Virgil's lines do, a certain tender melancholy 
and pensive sadness which it at once associates with the person 
of the writer. We picture him as one who loved to wander 
“with even step and musing gait” silently “meditating” 
some finely modulated phrase, and then repeating it very 
gently and very beautifully aloud. That he could so speak 
his own verse we know from history, but could have divined it 
for ourselves, for some of his tear-laden lines could only have 
been written by one who himself realised of what soft and 
moving tones the human voice is master. Just as we feel 
without being told that Tennyson must have “mouthed his 
hollow oes and aes”; just as his “I salute thee, Mantovano,” 
has a certain blaffness and bigness in its very sound, s0 we 
see and hear Virgil in his verse. It is in vain that he with- 
draws from observation. His words are so penetrated with 
his personality that the most retiring of poets has become, a8 
all literature shows, perhaps the most striking and impressive. 
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o not because of what he says, for he has little 
originality, and is, indeed, the prince of plagiarists, but 
because of the way in which he says it. He has certain 
gubtle inflections and unregistered tones which are peculiar 
to himself, and although this may not be the highest of poetic 
gifts—indeed, the best poetry is ever, we think, the simplest— 

t it is, at any rate, a quality which translators can hardly 
y rodaee. The result of their labours is often good poetry, 
but who has ever seen a translation that really resembled 
Virgil? Let any one read Dryden's Aeneid and say whether 
it does not call up thoughts of “ glorious John” lording it in 
a London coffee-house rather than of that “anima cortese” 
to whom Beatrice makes appeal in the land of shadows. 

Bui if causes such as those thus hinted at prevent full 
guccess, the present translator has certainly gone far to 
achieve whatever is possible. Wisely making choice of that 
form of verse which, so long as Paradise Lost remains unsur- 

assed, must be the ideal form for an English translation of 
the Aeneid, he does not shrink from the severe test of setting 
his own version to confront the original page for page and 
line for line. The attempt thus to use only ten syllables 
where the Latin on the average takes fifteen might seem 
desperate, but is, in fact, happy. Mr. Billson’s version, though 
compressed, is not cramped, and, though terse, moves easily, 
while its close parallelism to the text affords opportunity for 
that continual comparison and criticism which to lovers of 
the classics is one of the chief pleasures that a rendering can 
afford. Many people, no doubt, would agree with Cowley 
that the virtue of a translator is “to supply the lost 
Excellencies of another Language with new ones of our own,” 
and so to produce almost a new poem; but those who do not 
fancy an old favourite tricked out in “new Excellencies,” and 
want Virgil not rewritten but reproduced, should be delighted 
with this work. It necessarily misses much, as when the two 
lines quoted above become— 

“They stand and plead 
First to be ferried o’er, with hands outspread, 
Craving for that far bank” ; 

put it also keeps much, and its merits far exceed its faults. 
Such renderings, for instance, as— 


“Time and the changes of the toiling days 
Have mended much,” 


And he is § 


or— 
“And far away we hear the loud sea moan 
On beaten crags, and the shore’s broken voice,” 
are at once excellent and exact, while here is the famous 
passage (ix. 57) which describes Turnus outside the Trojan 
camp :— 
“ He, riding to and fro 
Tempestuous, seeks approach where way is none. 
As when a wolf at midnight prowling round 
Some crowded sheep-fold in the wind and rain, 
Yelps at the pens: beneath their mothers lambs 
Bleat scathless ; but the wild and angry beast 
Rages at those unreached, to madness worn 
By famine, and his jaws long dried of blood.” 
We do not say that such lines affect the mind in the same 
way that Virgil does, or that they are great poetry; but as 
translation they unquestionably rank very high, and Mr. 
Billson’s volumes may safely be recommended to all who love 
‘the Aeneid, or have succumbed—as who has not ?—to the 
fascination of thinking how some favourite lines could best be 
turned into English. 





THE VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORIES.* 

WE have before us five first volumes of this magnificent series. 
It would be unreasonable to complain of this publishing by 
instalments. One reason, and this obviously imperative, 
probably is that it takes much time to get together the neces- 
sary matter, and that the public must have something to go 
on with. But the plan is not satisfactory to the reviewer; he 
would much prefer to have the whole of one county history 
before him at a time. Still, to leave these stately volumes 
witbout notice till they were complete would be unfair, 
‘He can at least fulfil the useful function of giving some 
idea of what they contain. We select for more detailed 
notice two of the five volumes, Durham and Sussex, two 
counties divided by nearly the whole length of England, and 
Wiffering in many important respects. 








. Durham, Vol. I. ; Sussex, Vol. I.; Derby, Vol. L.; Worcester, Vol. Il: Lan- 
E. Vol. I. ‘Victoria County History,” Edited by William Page, F.S.A. 
mdon; A, Constable and Co, (81s. 6d, each net per vol] 





The history of a county begins rightly enough with its 
geology. About a quarter, to speak roughly, of the area of 
Durbam (647,332 acres) is occupied by coal measures. Sussex, 
with its 933,269 acres, lacks these altogether, while it has 
the greensands, weald-clay, and other formations which the 
Northern county lacks. The colouring of the two regions has, 
indeed, scarcely a point of resemblance. And here the physical 
touches closely upon the industrial history of the counties. 
Sussex, with the vast woodlands to which its soil is suited, was 
once the home of the iron-working industry, which has now 
one of its busiest abodes in Durham. But coal has supplanted 
wood, and only some forge ponds—the forges themselves have 
disappeared—remain to testify to the past. As, however, the 
industrial section is one of the portions for which we have to 
wait in both histories, we must pass on. Still, it is interesting 
to observe that efforts have been made to redress the loss, 
A search was made in South Sussex for the coal which 
lies under the secondary formations. It failed because of the 
unexpected thickening of some of the Jurassic clays. Nearly 
two thousand feet were bored through, and the Oxford clay 
was still untraversed, and there might be any thickness of 
other strata yet to be dealt with. After geology comes 
palaeontology, and here the Southern county has the superiority. 
Four pages, to take a rough-and-ready measure, suffice for 
Durham ; Sussex requires nearly three times as much. 
It is particularly rich in the remains of reptiles and 
fishes, the former from the Wealden, the latter from 
the clay. In the remains of the mammoth and 
kindred species Sussex is superior, Durham showing only 
one specimen, a fragment of tusk the age of which is 
somewhat doubtful. Passing on to the present, we find the 
marine zoology of Sussex occupying between thirty and forty 
pages, while that of Durham is limited to three. It will be 
remembered that the coast-line of the Southern county is 
nearly double that of the Northern. This length, together 
with the large area of the Sussex woodlands (amounting to 
something like an eighth of its total area), accounts for its 
richness in insects, a department of life in which it is equalled 
by Kent and Hampshire only, and possibly Norfolk. This 
section covers one hundred and twenty pages; in Durham it 
extends to something less than half that number. The 
mammals are much about the same in the two counties, not- 
withstanding the marked difference in the density of popula- 
tion, which is not less than three to one in the Northern 
as compared with the Southern. Practically the fox and 
the otter alone of the larger animals remain, both of 
them owing their survival to the cruel kindness of man, 
who kills them indeed, but only secundum artem. Seals 
used to frequent the sands at the mouth of the Tees less 
than a century ago, but the traffic has driven them away. 
They are not unfrequent visitors on the Sussex coast. Coming 
to man, we find Sussex considerably the richer in prehistoric 
remains. We are furnished with special maps for each 
county, and see that, allowing for the difference of area, 
the finds are twice as frequent in Sussex. In Durham there 
are no traces of Palaeolithic man, while seven spots in Sussex 
are marked as affording indications of his presence. Generally 
the western division of the county is the richer, excepting, 
indeed, the section which is marked out by drawing a line 
from Pevensey, through Polegate and Alfriston, to Newhaven. 
Thecaves at Lavant, a little to the north-east of Chichester, have 
yielded a rich harvest of antiquities. Heathery Burn Cave, 
near Stanhope, on the other hand, was a very remarkable find, 
but the objects discovered in it belong entirely to the Bronze 
Age. They have a singular interest because they represent 
“the entire personal property of a family” at one time. 
“Everything which was in the dwelling-place when the 
occupants perished, probably by drowning, remained undis- 
turbed on the floor under a layer of stalagmite.” Among 
them were two bronze swords, eight spearheads, three 
knives, a razor, about twenty axes, clinch pins, rings 
and armlets. There were also ornaments of stone, a 
bead of amber, and—pathetic record of childish fancy !—a 
necklace of two periwinkles and a whelk. By a judicious 
arrangement, adopted for the whole “ Victoria” series, the 
“Earthworks” are classified by shape instead of by dates, 
which must necessarily be often conjectural. The subject 
thus acquires a wide extent. Many of the hill camps must 
go back to prehistoric times—Cissbury, near Worthing, for 
instance, contains within its enclosure pits from which flints 
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were dug for the making of implements—while at the other 
end of the scale we have such a work as the moat of Bodiam 
Castle. (Asa crenellated manor house it belongs to the last 
decade but one of the fourteenth century, but the moat may 
have been earlier.) Durham has nothing to show for the 
earlier part of this long period, nor even as far down as the 
late Celtic age. Mr. L. Chalkley Gould, who writes this chapter, 
gives as areason that the county was the central part of the 
territory of the Brigantes,—central, and therefore safe. Life 
in Sussex, with the sea and its freebooting wayfarers so near at 
hand, was less secure. It is in the latter county that we have 
also more notable remains of Roman occupation,—the camp 
at Hardham, and the walled towns of Pevensey and 
Chichester. 

When we come to Domesday Book, the matter for com- 
parison fails, for the Survey was not extended to Durham. The 
Sussex portion of the Book is even more than ordinarily full of 
interest. The county felt, as one might expect, the effects of 
the Conquest more than any other part of England. William’s 
action with regard to his monumental foundation of Battle is 
full of significance. He began by endowing the Abbey which 
was to commemorate his victory with all the land within a 
radius of three miles from the church. That must have meant, 
when we come to consider it, not a little overriding of private 
rights. Ecclesiastical properties as well as lay, the hides of 
priests as well as of villeins and cottars, must have been con- 
fiscated. We know, indeed, that the property of religious 
foundations did not escape. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself had five of the eighty hides of his South Malling 
manor taken from him by the Count of Mortain, the Con- 
queror’s half-brother. Still, whatever rapacity the new owners 
may have used, the Survey shows that, on the whole, the 
county had not depreciated in value. Elsewhere we often 
find that the value Tempore Regis Edvardi is greater than 
that marked as the value “now.” Sometimes this record 
occurs, but it is commonly the other way. Three 
times are marked in the Survey: the 7.R.E., “afterwards” 
(ie. the time of the Conquest) and “now” (the date 
of the Survey, 1086). The second of these is always the 
least; but the third is often in excess of the first. Staninger 
[Steyning] is a characteristic instance. “In the time of King 
Edward it was worth 86 pounds, and afterwards 50 pounds: 
Now 100 pounds, and yet it is at farm for 122 pounds all but 
two shillings.” The next entry, Berie [Bury] Hundred, gives 
12 pounds for King Edward’s time and afterwards: “Now 
24 pounds.” As Mr. J. H. Round and his collaborator in 
writing the introduction put it, “although the immediate 
affect of the Conquest was disastrous to Sussex, the injury 
was but temporary, and by 1086 almost all the wasted manors 
had recovered, and many had surpassed their original values. 
(Freeman seems to have made a curious mistake in saying 
that many of the Sussex manors were still “waste” in 1086; 
the term is applied to the “afterwards” period.) Though 
Durham is not mentioned in Domesday, it has its Boldon 
Book. This is indeed a very different thing. It is about a 
century later, and it was drawn up for a different purpose. 
It was a statement of the revenues of the bishopric, “ omnes 
reditus Episcopatus, assisas et consuetudines.” Of course it 
is of very great value and interest, but it does not afford the 
material for anything like a comparison of the two counties. 

The specialities of the Durham volume are an interesting 
account by Dean Kitchin of St. Outhbert’s Shrine. The 
wanderings of the Saint’s remains make a curious story. They 
began in 875, they ended in 988, their course being marked 
in many places by the dedication of a church to the Saint 
who had made there his temporary home. The question of 
their incorruptibility still, we believe, remains unsettled. 
Roman archaeologists, though they cannot point to a definite 
place as containing the imperishable deposit, maintain 
that wherever it is, it continues untouched by decay, and 
this is a proposition which it would be difficult to disprove. 
Another chapter, full of interest of a different kind, is Mr. 
Leach’s chapter on “Schools”; but we cannot attempt to deal 
with it at the end of a review, and must be content with 
expressing a general assent to its conclusions. We must also 
leave untouched Mr. Saltzmann’s article on the “ Political 
History” of the county. It is a region marked out by its 
position to be the scene of critical events. It has been such 
in the past, and unless the millennium comes more quickly 


. i 
future. It remains only to express our warm admiration. ef 
the way in which these volumes have been planned aud 
executed. 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE THIRD NAPOLEON® 
From the standpoint of essentials, as contrasted with non. 
essentials, this book is provokingly, and, indeed, preposterously 
large. The main object of the author is to tell how and with 
whose help the Empress Eugénie escaped from Paris to 
England. One volume of very modest dimensions would 
have amply served to narrate this story; whereas we have 
two volumes of nearly seven hundred pages in all. In 
some respects, however, the garrulity which these seve, 
hundred pages represent is interesting, if not historically 
important. The Third Empire has, since its collapse at 
Sedan, been such an object of ferocious attack by historical 
satirists and novelists, from Hugo, Zola, and Daudet 
downwards, that there is something of the pleasure of 
reaction in finding at this time of day Napoleon IL 
spoken of kindly and eulogistically as he is by men like 
the author and editor of this book, who, being Americans, 
were outside the corrupt crew, the leading spirits in which 
were Morny and Persigny. As is well known, the Third 
Empire had great attractions for citizens of the United States, 
who had neither time nor inclination to penetrate beneath 
the surface of its gaiety. Dr. Evans's first association with 
Napoleon was purely professional; he became Court dentist, 
The Emperor, it seems, “had extremely delicate teeth—an 
inheritance from his mother, he told me; and being more 
than usually sensitive to pain—this condition of hyper. 
aesthesia, as Corvisart and Nélaton termed it, was generalised 
and especially pronounced towards the close of his life—he 
suffered greatly from the least inflammation, and in conse. 
quence frequently required my professional assistance.” At 
that time, when dentists were of no social standing, and, when 
they were sent to attend a patient, were expected to enter the 
house by the backstair like tailors, Napoleon’s marked civility 
to Dr. Evans went to his heart. So the late Dr. Crane’s view 
of the relations between Emperor and professional adviser 
need not be taken with many grains of salt :— 

“Dr. Evans’s long and close attachment to Napoleon IIT. and 
his family, the confidential relations he maintained with other 
sovereigns and princely houses, and his large and intimate 
acquaintance among the men and women who, from 1848 to 1570, 
were the governing powers in Europe afforded him unusual 
opportunities of observing the evolution of political ideas and 
institutions in France, and the conditions and the causes that 
immediately preceded and determined the fall of the Second 
French Empire, as seen from within; and supplied him also with 
facts and very valuable information concerning the same subjects 
as seen, or gathered in, from without. No man, moreover, was 
better acquainted than he with what may be termed the moral 
atmosphere of the several Courts to which, for so many years, he 
was professionally attached.” 

As has already been said, Dr. Evans seems to have been 
little interested in and little affected by the sinister side of 
the Empire. He passes over the coup détat as if it were 
hardly worth considering. His testimony to the personal 
kindliness and courtesy of the crowned adventurer merits 
some attention, because it is so obviously sincere :— 

“Tn those early days, all who knew him intimately wished to 
follow him...... I have sometimes thought that the Emperor 
owed his singular power of winning the sympathy and affection 
of those with whom he had spoken, although but once, to the 
softness of his voice and to a peculiar hesitancy of manner— 
especially when opening a conversation—which might be taken 
for diffidence, the most delicate form of flattery that one man can 
offer to another. When misfortunes befell his friends, or bereave- 
ment came to those who were near to him, the Emperor never 
failed to console them with kind words or to remember them by 
acts of gracious consideration. His manner never 
changed. Whether Prince-President or Emperor, in victory or 
defeat, he was always the same; and he was also the same in all 
his relations and intercourse with men, both in official and in 
private life. In return, every one who knew him personally was 
drawn towards him by a strong sentiment of sympathy and 
affection. ‘The devotion of his followers after the affairs of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne bears witness to this.” 

Dr. Evans, who tells at length the familiar story of the 
events that preceded Napoleon’s marriage, does not exaggerate 
the political importance of the Empress Eugénie :— 

“No two persons, in certain respects, could be more unlike than 
were the Emperor and the Empress. The Emperor would do 
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: after long reflection, and kept his opinions care- 
soiking reer) The Empress, on the other hand, expressed 
vit on every subject with absolute freedom, and was inclined 
a impulsively. She was aware of this herself, and has often 
to say after talking freely—too freely—‘ Don’t tell 


d to 
oe apentt what I have said—for I should get a scolding.’” 


te Empross had no personal political ambition. She was 
mbitious for her husband and for her son. She was the 
only “= of what is called a political woman; she was too sincere, 
er did unreserved, and sympathetic for such a réle. Her moral 
Senenallly was too distinctly and too strongly pronounced to 
rmit her to play a part in which dissimulation and flexibility 
are the indispensable conditions of success. She was in all 
respects a most womanly woman—womanly but not weak, for her 
wors of physical endurance and her moral courage were alike 
remarkable —and was very often so directed by the impulses of her 
heart as to make light of reasons of State even in the most 
gorious circumstances.” 

The story of the flight of the Empress from Paris is a 
simple one. On the morning of Sunday, September 4th, 1870, 
it was known that Napoleon was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Germans. The Empress was still Regent, and was no doubt 
desirous to stand by her duty. Buta street disturbance was 
quite sufficient to overthrow the Government. Eugénie, sitting 
in a room at the Tuileries, learned from the shouts of a mob 
that the Republic had been proclaimed, and that she was to 
some extent the object of public detestation. The Austrian and 
Italian Ambassadors came to her at the Tuileries imploring her 
to flee from Paris. With the help of Charles Thébin, first valet, 
then treasurer, to her husband, who, singularly enough, had 
helped in his escape from the fortress of Ham in 1846, she was 
got out of the palace and into a cab with her reader and 
companion, Madame Lebreton. They first tried the house of 
a Councillor of State, but he was from home. The American 
Legation was suggested, but the Empress decided the matter. 
“JT will goto Dr. Evans. He is an American also, but with 
no political responsibilities ; besides, he is an old friend.” So 
the cab was driven to Dr. Evans’s house in the Avenue 
Malakoff. He was out dining at the time, but he soon 
came in with his friend Dr. Crane. “ When I stepped into 
the room and found myself standing in the presence of the 
Empress Eugénie my astonishment can hardiy be imagined. 
‘Perhaps you are surprised to see me here,’ said the Empress. 
‘You know what has taken place to-day—that the Govern- 
ment is in the hands of the Revolutionists.’” Dr. Evans and 
his friend threw themselves heartily into the project of escape, 
though in their opinion death would be the result of failure. It 
was resolved to make for Deauville, near Havre, where Mrs. 
Evans was spending a holiday. There was available a pass- 
port “made out for a well-known English physician and a 
patient, which after having been viséed at the Prefecture of 
Police had not been called for.” At half-past five on Monday 
morning the dentist’s landau came to the door :-—~ 

“We left the house dressed as we were the evening before. Not 

a bag, not a package even of toilet articles did we carry. The 
Empress had on a black cashmere dress, over this a dark- 
coloured thick mackintosh, a narrow white collar about the neck, 
dark gloves, and a round black Derby hat, to which was attached 
a plain black veil. Not the slightest attempt had been made to 
disguise her person.” 
The first danger, at the Porte Maillot, where the landau was 
called to a halt, was easily surmounted by Dr. Evans leaning 
out and telling the officer of the guard that he was an 
American living in Paris and well known in the neighbourhood, 
and that he was going to spend the day there in the company 
of some friends, After that the party—the Empress passed 
asthe invalid sister of the dentist, Dr. Crane as doctor, and 
Madame Lebreton as nurse—had some discomforts, including 
the passing of a night at a wayside inn, but no serious diffi- 
culties. They reached Deauville on Tuesday afternoon, 
embarked on Wednesday evening in Sir John Burgoyne’s 
yacht ‘Gazelle,’ and, after a stormy passage, arrived at Ryde 
about four on the following morning. Asa Royal flight the 
escape of the Empress was not a specially exciting event, and 
even a Carlyle could hardly have made it the subject of a prose 
epic. None of the Republican chiefs wished the fugitive to be 
arrested, much less guillotined :—- 

“It is a pleasure to me to say that not only the adheronts of 
the Empire, but a great many Monarchists, together with some 
of the most ardent Republicans, among whom I wish to mention 

particular the Comte de Paris and M. Gambetta, expressed 

t gratitude to me afterwards in the warmest terms for having 

Larry the Empress beyond the reach of the insults of the Paris 





The Empress's dislikes do not seem to have been very 
numerous. One of them is not inexcusable :— 


“In a conversation I had not long ago with the Empress, 
referring to General Trochu she spoke of the solemn promise he 
had made to her and how he betrayed her that samo day. And 
then in the kindly way she has of finding excuses for the conduct 
of her political enemies, she said, ‘ But I really believe he thought 
it was his duty to act as he did, that the Empire was an obstacle, 
that he was moved by no personal ambition to side with tho 
revolutionists, but that it was entirely a matter of conscience 
with him.’ In fact, I said, smiling, ‘ Your Majesty considers him 
to have been a conscientious traitor.’ “Yes. she replied, 
apparently amused at the incongruity of the words, ‘a con- 
scientious traitor.’” 


More “ Memoirs” of Dr. Evans may be published. It is to 
be hoped that they will be as interesting as these, but 
editorially better compressed. 





NOVELS. 
LADY BALTIMORE.® 

Tue author of The Virginian was sure in advance of an 
appreciative hearing from the large English audience who 
had enjoyed the fine qualities of his earlier work. It is pleasant, 
therefore, to be able to say that, although he now reveals 
another and less striking aspect of his talent, his reputation 
will be more than merely maintained by his new venture. 
The choice of theme and the character of the narrative dictate, 
it is true, a leisurely mode of progress, and viewed merely as 
a story Lady Baltimore is not without its longueurs. The plot 
is somewhat overweighted by digressions and discussions, and 
accordingly the whole narrative lacks that inevitable march 
which rivets the attention of the reader from start to finish. 
But as a pieture of the contending and conflicting influences 
at work in the America of to-day; as a study of contrasted 
ideals; as a gallery of finished portraits; asa thoughtful yet 
fearless criticism of the vulgarities and vices of modern 
American society; and as a generous appreciation of the 
temper, the charm, and the romance of the South as they 
survive in a typical Southern city, it would be difficult to 
speak too highly of this delightful volume. 

The scene of the story is entirely laid in Kings Port, 
which internal evidence proves to be Charleston, where the 
narrator, a young Northerner of leisure and culture—we gather 
incidentally that he has lived for some time in Paris—has 
been sent on a fantastic mission by his aunt, a New Yorker of 
old family, and president of the “Society of Selected Salio 
Scions,” anxious to obtain documentary evidence proving that 
her ancestors were sprung from royal blood. Augustus—the 
nephew—immediately falls under the spell of South Carolina, 
and, while nominally pursuing his genealogical researches in the 
public library, lapses into the position of sympathatic onlooker at, 
and subsequently participator in,a comedy of courtship. Lunch- 
ing at the Ladies’ Exchange, he overhears an order given fora 
wedding-cake by a young man to the young lady behind the 
counter,—a charming “ up-country ” South Carolinian of good 
family ruined by the war. He is instinctively attracted by 
the manner and bearing of the young man, and in the limited 
society to which he has already obtained the entrée, where 
every one knows or is related to every one else, soon finds out all 
about John Mayrant and his engagement—frowned upon by 
all his relatives—to the brilliant adventuress, Hortense Rieppe, 
the daughter of a General with a dubious record. Convinced that 
John Mayrant is making a great mistake, but that out of a spirit 
of Quixotic chivalry he is prepared to go through with it at 
any sacrifice to himself, Augustus gradually exchanges the 
attitude of a detached onlooker for that of an amiable but 
determined conspirator. The siren delays her coming to 
Kings Port, nominally on account of her father’s health, but 
really because she has attracted another suitor, a millionaire 
of the new school, and this delay enables the narrator in the 
course of their frequent meetings and conversations to play 
effectively on his friend’s misgivings. But when Hortense 
arrives with her Newport gang of millionaires, motorists, and 
“flamboyant females” (as Mr. Anstey would say) she is so 
far human as to develop an acute jealousy of the charming 
‘girl behind the counter,” and to employ the entire battery 
of her fascinations in order to retain John Mayrant’s 
allegiance. For the final outcome of this phase of the comedy 
we must refer our readers to the pages of the book itself. As 
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it proceeds the story gains in rapidity of movement, and the 
entirely satisfactory dénotiment is precipitated by an incident 
which is sensational without being improbable. 


Lady Baltimore,as may be gathered from what we have 
said above, is a many-sided book, in which plot and incident, 
ingenious though they are, are of subsidiary importance, and 
serve the ulterior purpose of enabling the writer to liberate 
his mind on a number of burning questions. His attitude is 
that of a sincerely patriotic American who, while proud of his 
country and her past, and confident of her future, is yet 
keenly alive to the perils of her present prosperity, and in 
particular of the mad quest of pleasure indulged in by the 
“yellow rich,’—the dfpis resulting from the xopos of the Greek 
tragedian. But while he realises that “a world of haste 
cannot be a world either of courtesy or kindness,” his recogni- 
tion of the reticence and dignity of the South does not render 
him unjust to the solid qualities of the North. His satire is 
inspired, not by malice, but by a genuine desire of reform. 
He would always rather praise than castigate. In regard to 
the race question, he is none the less a friend of the negro for 
not being a negrolater. In fine, here is an author of whom 
America may well be proud, not only for his literary accom- 
plishments, but for his generous, yet discriminating, leve of 
his country. 





Out of Due Time. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans and Co. 
6s.)—It is unfortunate that Mrs. Wilfrid Ward in her latest book 
has allowed her preoccupation with a question of Church policy 
to expel all proper fictional interest. Nothing could be better, 
both in charm of style and sincerity of treatment, than the early 
chapters dealing with the girlhood of Mary Fairfax, who tells the 
story. But when the D’Etranges family come upon the scene 
the theme becomes, not the development of character by means of 
incident, but the problem how far the authority of Rome can over- 
ride the modern scientific spirit. Three-fourths of the book are a 
careful and skilful defence of a kind of obscurantism, on which we 
need pass no opinion, since it has nothing to do with the art 
of fiction. The heroine, who is first of all affianced to the 
Comte D’Etranges, the leader of the Liberal revolt, ultimately 
marries a commonplace and somewhat verbose English Roman 
Catholic, and the Comte, after a wild period of estrangement, 
is in the end reconciled with Rome through the example 
of his sister’s life. As we have said, the main interest of 
the book has nothing to do with fiction, but the author of 
“One Poor Scruple” is so genuine a novelist that, in spite of 
the handicap she has set herself, the main characters are subtly 
drawn and have a kind of vitality which shines through the 
dreary mists of ecclesiastical sophistry. Mary Fairfax herself, and 
the Comte, and especially Marcelle, are all drawn with insight and 
vigour. The pity of it is that there is no real stage on which they 
ean act. Mrs. Ward has essayed the impossible,—a novel which 
shall show a solution alike for certain human problems and certain 
difficult, and in their way important, questions of Roman policy. 
But the tasks of the artist and the pamphleteer cannot be com- 
bined, and in her later chapters the personalities of her men and 
women become abstractions as shadowy as the names in the 
Platonic dialogues. 


The Lady of the Decoration. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
There are a good many curious details about life in Japan in this 
volume, which will tend to make the reader half forgive its 
anonymous author for having chosen the dfficult form of a 
story told in letters. The correspondence, too, is one-sided; and 
a further difficulty in realising the principal character is that no 
name whatever is signed, and therefore it is impossible to think 
of the heroine except as the pronoun “I”; “the Lady of the 
Decoration”—the name given her by the Japanese children— 
being too long for the reader’s patience. The correspondent to 
whom the letters are addressed is called by the heroine “ Mate.” 
The context shows her to be a woman, but “ Mate” is not 
a nickname calculated to make any one feel that the lady 
addressed is a sympathetic confidante. In a book of this kind 
there is very little story. A wedding is introduced at the end, 
but this seems to be provided merely for the sake of rounding off 
the volume. The interest lies entirely in the pictures of Japan, and 
especially in the sidelights which the author gives us of Japanese 
female education. The reader will wish that all the sentimental 


part had been left out, and that the author had given us frankly 
a book of sketches of Japan made from the particular standpoint 
of her heroine, that of a missionary school-teacher. Of course, the 
descriptions of scenery, which are also attractive, would still have 
been in place in such a book of sketches, and as it is impossible 
to care much about the sentimental vicissitudes of the heroine, 





TT 
the volume would have greatly gained by being compressed in 
the manner suggested. As it is, just as the reader imagines that 
something curious about Japan or her people is coming, the 
author branches off into the heroine’s own feelings of hens 
sickness and the tantalising irregularities of the American mail, 
The accounts of the assembling of the soldiers just before the 
war, and of the arrival of the sick and wounded after the first 
battles of the campaign, would also be interesting if they were 
given in fuller detail, and the reader would generally be very 
grateful if the book had been so planned as to give a little more fact 
and a little less sentimental reflection. 


The Lapse of Vivien Eady. By Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh Nash, 
6s.)—Mr. Marriott’s writing is always much above the average, 
and in the present book he gives his readers admirable pictures of 
the coast scenery of Cornwall, combined with excellent character 
studies. It cannot be honestly said, however, that the personages 
of the plot are specially interesting. The most attractive person 
in the story is not the heroine, Vivien Eady, but her mother, 
for whom the reader cannot help feeling abundant sympathy in her 
dealings with the abominable and didactic prig who is soon to 
become her son-in-law. The book is the product of a clever and 
cultivated mind, but there is not quite enough variety in the plot 
to sustain the interest of the reader up to the final chapter. To 
achieve this end, both the heroine, Vivien Eady, and the real 
hero, who rejoices in the euphonious name of Stott, ought to have 
been endowed with more engaging qualities than they here 
exhibit. Still, much may be forgiven to a writer who, like Mr. 
Marriott, contrives to convey so true and delightful an impression 
of the rocky Cornish coast and the great waves breaking at the 
foot of the cliffs. 

The Lady of the Well. By Eleanor Alexander. (Edward 
Arnold. 6s.)—This novel is a romantic story of Guelf and 
Ghibelline, of troubadour and queen of beauty. The Emperor 
Frederick II., grandson of Barbarossa, is the central figure, and 
the troubadour, Bernart, is very properly the hero. There is a 
great deal of real Romance in the book, and the clash of arms and 
perilous adventures which occur in it are very much more lifelike 
than is usual in works of this kind. The beginning of the story 
certainly drags a little, and it is difficult for the patient reader 
to get the threads of it into his hands and to find out what 
the author is driving at. But with a little perseverance, and after 
the perusal of the first three or four chapters, everything becomes 
clear, and the development of a very charming story can be properly 
appreciated. The snatches of verse translated by the author are well 
done, and the account of the journey which Bernart takes when 
the Abbess and Adelaide are being unconsciously carried off has 
almost a flavour of the “ Canterbury Tales.” The book is alto- 
gether an extremely successful attempt to portray an exceedingly 
difficult subject, and we may congratulate the author on the 
mediaeval atmosphere which she has contrived to impart into 
her story. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
a ae 
THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Edinburgh Review opens with a very able and judicious 
article on “The Political Situation.” The writer is convinced 
that the main issue at the Election was Free-trade, though the 
electors had made up their minds on the question long before the 
actual Dissolution. He thinks that whatever fate be reserved for 
the present Government, it will never be replaced by a Protec- 
tionist Administration, and that if the Conservative Party 
remains attached to its present fiscal creed it will stay out of 
office till the Greek Kalends. The writer also protests—a view 
we thoroughly agree with—against the policy of the Opposition 
trying to “corner” the Government on certain extreme utterances 
with regard to Chinese labour,—a course both short-sighted and 
unpatriotic. He defends the appointment of the Franchise Com- 
mission, and urges that the mistake England has always made 
in South Africa is trying to do things in a hurry. Turning 
to the composition of the new House of Commons, he welcomes 
the presence of a large Labour contingent, but points out 
the change which this implies in the way of regarding 
questions like payment of Members and old-age pensions, 
“In the old House they were resisted on principle; in the 
new House they are simply postponed on the ground that 
ways and means are not available for dealing with them.” The 
main difficulty of the new Government will be finance, and the 
writer argues in favour of giving the poorer classes some direct 
interest in the reduction of direct taxation by extending the 
House-tax to all houses of the value of £10, and making it rise 
and fall with the Income-tax,—a suggestion which is worth serious 
consideration, provided that there is a corresponding lightening 
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of indirect taxation.——An article, “ Criticisms of Life in Ireland,” 
deals with the diagnosis of the ills of Ireland provided by certain 
recent novelists, notably Mr. George Moore and Mr. George A. 
Birmingham. Mr. Moore’s thesis is that the Church in Ireland 
js killing all the interest, of life in the people, Mr. Birmingham’s 
that the power of the Church is dependent upon English control 
and would weaken under Home-rule. The writer, while admitting 
a certain truth in both views, gives good reasons for thinking that 
they are greatly exaggerated. On one point he agrees with the 
writers he criticises. “The central, the essential fact about 
[reland, is not the power of the priesthood, but the reality of 
Ireland’s religious life.’——-In “Some Aspects of International 
Law” the view is maintained that large portions of international 
usage are now fit to be formulated in a code, and by such codifica- 
tion made binding on civilised. nations.——A learned article on 
“Canning and the Treaty of Tilsit” discusses the various theories 
as to where Canning got the news from Tilsit which led him to 
destroy the Danish Fleet, and comes to the conclusion that he 
acted by a kind of foresight, without any adequate information. 
_—Of the other papers, we would especially commend a charming 
study of “In Memoriam” in the light of Tennyson’s own 
corrections. 

In an admirably written article in the Quarterly on “The 
Political Situation” it is argued that the swing of the pendulum 
was due to an “aggregate of divers unpopularities.” The result 
was a general impression of some conspiracy on the part of pluto- 
cracy and privilege, and the masses took the opportunity of 
showing their power as against the classes. The election cries 
were, however, mainly conservative and negative, which is a 
new lesson in political tactics. Mr. Balfour’s statesmanship is 
commended, but his party leadership strongly criticised. The 
writer does not dread the growth of. the Labour Party, which is 
helpless without Liberal support, but regrets the weakness of 
the Conservative Opposition, which must continue till Chamber- 
lainism is frankly relinquished. ‘Then we shall be clear of the 
damning imputation of plutocracy; then we shall be able to 
welcome an understanding with that large body of moderate 
Liberal opinion which is so plainly ill at ease where it is.”—— 
The paper on “The Education Bill” condemns unsparingly the 
Government measure. It considers that the only remedy for the 
difficulty lies in the adoption and adaptation of “some principle 
like the allocation of rates by members of different religious bodies 
to separate schools maintained by their own bodies, which is in 





force in Canada, or like the special provision of religious instruc- 
tion for minorities, at local and national charges, adopted in | 
Prussia.” ——“The Government and South Africa” is an elaborate | 
examination of the Constitutional questions involved in Lord | 
Elgin’s recent action. One principle is maintained which we have 
often emphasised in these columns,—that the Empire is not a 
monopoly of either party, and that “any British Cabinet must be 
assumed to desire to cherish the fortunes of each colony and 
dependency as jealously as they foster the prosperity of these 
islands."——Other papers of note in an excellent number are a 
study of the Disruption of 1843, and of Candlish, who more than 
Chalmers was the real motive force in the movement; a sensible 
article on “Trade Unions and the Law”; and a remarkably 
brilliant and subtle study of Antony and Cleopatra, by Professor 
A.C. Bradley. Coleridge praised the play for its impression of 
“angelic strength,” and Professor Bradley analyses with great 
charm and insight the sources of this “ happy valiancy of style.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








The Progress of Poesy. By J. W. Mackail. (The Clarendon 
Press. 1s. net.)—Professor Mackail’s Inaugural Lecture promises 
well for his tenure of the Chair of Poetry. The first few pages 
are occupied with a fine criticism of the poem which gives a title 
to the lecture. This is followed by a review of the occupants, or 
some of the occupants, of the Chair itself. The first name in a 
list which is not as distinguished as it might have been—though, 
indeed, fortune has not favoured Oxford in this matter—is Joseph 
Trapp, aman of some learnirfg, and even some taste. Of later 
Professors, Louth and Warton are still remembered. (It is 
scarcely fair to Whitehead to say it was Warton’s misfortune to 
succeed him in the Laureateship.) A few words might have been 
given to Keble, whose “ Praelectiones” on Homer were highly 
valued fifty yearsago. Still, Professor Mackail is quite right in 
holding that practically, as far as present-day thought is con- 
cerned, the history of the Chair begins with Matthew Arnold. 
We cannot expect anything more than a hint of what might be 





said about “the Progress of Poesy,” but what we have is all 
that could be desired in respect of thought and style. 


Cities of Paul. By William Burnet Wright. (A. Constable and 
Co, ' 4s. 6d. net.)—The reader may learn something from Mr. 
Wright, who sees many things in the books which he studies— 
sometimes more than there really are—and has a way of putting 
them forcibly. He finds an apt parallel to the “rings” which 
sometimes rule in United States cities in a certain Boethus, who 
robbed the people of Tarsus, and he points the moral, as one 
might expect, very forcibly. But why does he suppose that 
St. Paul had a special acquaintance with maritime matters? The 
writer of the Acts had technical knowledge; Paul was a travelled 
landsman. The suggestion that St. Paul in speaking of the 
“spiritual rock that followed” Israel was referring to a Rabbini- 
cal legend should not be called “absurd.” The commentators 
who have accepted it cannot be so lightly dismissed. Mr. Wright 
is inclined to refer the “rock” to the Acro-Corinthus. This can 
hardly be said to supply the city. There was a fountain, Peirene, 
under the summit, and another at the foot of this hill. From the 
latter the city was supplied. As Peirene had no visible outlet, it 
was supposed, says Strabo, to fill the lower fountain. But he 
remarks that there were many wells in the city, and that he was 
told that there were others in the mountain, but that he did not 
seeany. The other cities besides Tarsus and Corinth are Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Colossae, Ancyra, and Tyana. 


The Book of Job. By S.R. Driver, D.D. (The Clarendon Press. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This is an eminently practical little volume. It is 
not to a large degree critical. The Elihu speeches are indeed 
definitely assigned to a later time than the rest of the Book. 
Otherwise Canon Driver takes the Book as it stands, and explains, 
as he puts it himself, “ not the original Hebrew, but the Revised 
Version.” He givesa conjecture as to the date, which he supposes 
to be somewhere “in the century which began with the return 
from Babylon.” This is about seven centuries later than the 
theory commonly accepted half-a-century ago, by which Job was 
supposed to be an historical personage who “ flourished” some 
time before Moses. The ordinary reader will find Canon Driver’s 
method most helpful. The Revised Version contains sundry 
archaisms—“ daysman,” for instance—and it relegates tothe margin 
some renderings which might well have stood in the text. Doubt- 
less a considerable amount of difficulty will remain; but the 
introduction, setting forth the general purpose and meaning of 
the Book, and the continuous annotation will be found most 
useful, When we consider the very small compass within which 
Canon Driver has contrived to put all this mass of information, 
we feel that we cannot speak too highly of this contribution to the 
study of the Bible. We may mention along with this, The 
Original Poem of Job, by E. J. Dillon (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net), 
Dr. Dillon’s theory is that by applying a metrical test to the Book 
of Job, as it stands in our Bibles, we may reduce it to the “ Original 
Poem.” This theory we cannot undertake to examine. The common 
opinion among Semitic scholars is that Hebrew verse is not 
governed by rules so strict that a test of this kind can be 
profitably applied. If we found a spondee in any of the even feet 
of a Greek iambic verse, or in any foot of the pure iambic verse 
of the Altera iam teritur of Horace, we should say without hesita- 
tion,—This is corrupt. Is there anything that answers to this 
certainty in the criticism of Hebrew poetry ? 





Pioneer Work in Hunan by Adam Dorward and Others. By 
Marshall Broomhall, B.A. (Morgan and Scott. 2s. net.)—Adam 
Dorward was a really remarkable man. He gave up a lucrative 
business for missionary work, spent two years in preparation, and 
then laboured for eight years in Hunan, with a courage and an 
energy that, as Mr. Broomhall says, will “for ever associate his 
name with pioneer work in that province.” He died of dysentery 
on October 2nd, 1888. There were not wanting able co-operators, 
but it seems to be agreed that Mr. Dorward’s work did more than 
that of any one else to make the Hunan Mission a success. This 
book confirms the belief, first, that China is a hopeful field for 
these efforts, and, secondly, that the missionaries do well to 
dissociate themselves from the civil power, whether that of their 
own country or of the Chinese Government. 


The Clergy List, 1906. (Kelly’s Directories, 12s. 6d.)—We 
have examined a considerable part of this volume, and have 
nothing but praise for the accuracy with which it has been 
corrected and brought up to date. The plan is to give an 
alphabetical list of the clergy, including those of the English 
Church, the Episcopal Church of Scotland, the Irish and the 
Colonial Churches, with particulars of the cures which they have 
served, and a similar list of benefices, with as near an approach to 
their value as can be made. We have an impression that the 
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1901 has the same number of pages in its first section, the list of 
clergy. But then we have to consider that particulars are given 
somewhat more fully in the present issue, and that the number of 
the missionary and Colonial clergy is larger. In 1905 the “ Clergy 
in the Colonies” (A—C) numbered 990; they now number 1,084. 


The Labour Party: What it is, s, What it Wants. By Conrad 
Noel. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.)—We cannot discuss the 
“Demands of Labour” as they are set forth in this volume. To 
many people they will seem both unwise and unjust. They are 
certainly a little startling. All that we have to say here is to 
make this suggestion :—After reading this volume, study the 
history of labour legislation in the fourteenth century. The 
“mills of God grind slowly.” In France the Jacquerie happened 
in 1358, and after four hundred and thirty years the Revolution. 
The English Statutes of Labourers were passed in 1349-51, so that 
the revanche has been far slower in coming. But then, happily 
for ourselves, the Statutes practically failed. Still, Labour will 
have its day ; let us hope it will not be to its own hurt. 


The East Riding of Yorkshire, by Joseph R. Morris, B.A. 
(Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d. net), is one of the excellent series 
known by the title of “The Little Guides.” The plan is to give 
general chapters on area, physical features, roads, history, 
antiquities, ecclesiology, and then to describe the places arranged 
in alphabetical order. The illustrations, other than photographic, 
are furnished by Mr. R. J. S. Bertram. 


The Case for Further Strand Improvement. Edited by Mark H. 
Judge. (Williams and Norgate. 1s. net.)—Our readers will be 
interested in learning how this matter stands. The London 
County Council at their meeting of March 20th rejected without 
a division the proposition to reconsider the line of the proposed 
thoroughfare. The estimate of the cost made by the Council is 
£350,000,—i.e., the thoroughfare, as altered, would take in addi- 
tional land of this value. Estimates, as we all know, are made to 
order,—did not a landowner the other day claim for land taken 
by a tramway company £21,000, and get £700? In this matter 
the case stands thus. The Council has accepted £55,000 for 
123,350 sq. ft. The area affected by the proposed change is 
12,560 sq. ft. It should be worth, therefore, not much more than 
£5,000. Capitalise this at thirty years’ purchase, and we get 
£150,000. As our readers know, we are very strongly of opinion 
that the greatest of modern street improvements in London 
should not be marred by the refusal to adopt a more generous 
alignment for the new buildings. 
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FAST-COLOUR 80" ANo RAIN ResisTinc TAPESTRIES 

FAST-COLOUR) «= (T,orsreet  TAPESTRIES 

FAST-COLOUR © avienns sso = TAPESTRIES 

FAST-COLOUR wserty & co., convon. TAPESTRIES 
OSLER. 

CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 


ARTISTIC -ELECTRIO FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS oF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 

Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1903, 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments, 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever, 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT. 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 








Apparatuses on view at the Company’s address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
54 GARRICK StrEET, Lonpon, W.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL 





KINDS, 

SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 

AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY 
ND LIFE . 
rei rina MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
AS | 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, EC. 
CORPORATION | ead Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Norie-Micer, J.P. 








UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
Fot Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Educational Institutions. 
Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for 80 years/ cent, per annum. 





Assurances at very Jow premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


HAMPTONS 


Removals ana 
Warehousing 


Repartment affords absolutely 
unrivalled advantages at the 
lowest rates in London. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 
Sree of charge. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 
HAMPTONS Booklet we10. 
“Removals and Warehousing,” 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES:—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, 8 W 


sent free. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lro. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE.,. 


Chairman: The Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD, @iC.v.0. 





Invested Funds exceed .. .. £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, includiug commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent, of the premiums. 





Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 

valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


BISTINGTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE. 








Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wittraw Steerer, E.C,. WEST END: 17 Patz Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Squarz, EDINBURGH. 


Tweets OF LON D OW. 
APPOINTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL HEAD-MISTRESS, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the Appointment of Head-Mistress of the L.C.C. Eltham (Woolwich) 
Secon ary School for Girls, to be opened in September next. 

Candidates must have had experience of terching in Secondary Schools, 

The commencing salary has been fixed at £300 a year. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Saturday, 19th May, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of 
recent date. 

It is probable that a few other similar posts will be established shortly in 
other districts of London. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful Candidates, invited to attend the 
Committee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 
expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


etetias GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


In view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, applications 
are invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS under the Ministry of Education. Masters to begin work in 
October, in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 
400 boys in each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of twoof the 
Masters now required, the subject mainly essential is Science ae ey 
Physics and Chemistry) ; six of the new Masters will be principally engaged 
in teaching Mathematics; the others will be concerned more particularly 
with the teaching of English, including History and Geography. Candidates 
should be not less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, 
and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They should have experience 
as Teacbers ; preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in 
Teaching. Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £398 per 
annum (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only ted. 8 Vacati 
not less than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before May 3lst, 1906, mark 
outside “ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to H. J. BOYD-CARPEN- 
TER, Esq., Senior Inspector, Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, to whom 
candidates may apply for further information. 


NGLISH MISTRESS REQUIRED, May 8th, in good 

private school, Able to teach Science. Good salary.—Kindly send 

pertemeee and references to Miss JUDSON, Brackley House, Cliftonville, 
gate, 


ANTED, MASTER, with small Private Means and 
Connection, to START BOARDING-HOUSE at small Publie School. 
—Apply Box 122, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED.—GENTLEMAN with experience in manage- 

ment of Land and Stock, and knowledge of business » to 

TAKE CHARGE of FARM in highlands of British East Africa. Must be in 

full sympathy with Protestant Missio work. Address, enclosing refer- 
ences—W. CECIL HARRIS, 6 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


NSURANCE CLERK WANTED.— Must be under 
21 years of age, and a good knowledge of at least two foreign 
is indisp 
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LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NATIONAL 





FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1836. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


PROVIDENT 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


INSTITUTION 48 GEACECHUBCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 
EPPS’S COCOA 
boiling water or milk, and its 


EPPS'S COCOA 
EPPS'S COCOA =< 








Everybody knows 
that it 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 


beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Fiat, Quarter 


Yearly. 
postage to tof the United 
and caren 1 8 6....016 Beeee® 7 2 


Tacluding 
_ aha al wiueesan osceccceg & 
Tocluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 


SOPOT ORE EE HEE E HERERO TEED 


112 6....016 8.0 8 2 








ble.—Apply, by letter only, stating age and iculars je 
age, education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire 
Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard Street, E.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required, no salary paid. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only 
to the SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


O SCHOOL PROPRIETORS and INSTITUTIONS.— 
TO BE LET, or FREEHULD SOLD, extensive SCHOOL PREMISES, 
situated on high ground at Battle, Sussex, standing back from the road in 
nearly two acres of grounds. Station, 10 minutes. Hastings, 6 miles. Gas 
and hot water throughout. About £300 recently exp on pr 
including new drains. Twenty-one rooms, a See 42 
chapel 30x16, dining-room 32x 16}, besides kitchens, &c., an 
fitted lavatories. Detached schoo m in garden 45x25, communicating by 
corridor with main building. Bathroom, electric bells, two staircases. Price, 
freehold, £3,000. Rent, £170. Usual commission paid agent introducing 
tenant or purchaser to whom a sale or letting of the premises is actually com- 
leted.—Further particulars, photograph, and plan of ground from Messrs. 
,EATHLEY and WILLES, 59 Linovln’s Inn Fields, mdon, W.C. 


UERNSEY.—TO LET, middle May to November, or 
shorter period, thoroughly well-furnished GENTLEMAN’S RBESI- 
DENCE, standing in 10 acres =. Four Reception, 8 Bed and Dressing 
Rooms; Bath (h. and c.), 3 vatories, Servants’ Rooms. Electric light ; 
telephone. Full-sized croquet and tennis lawns; stables; lovely views 
adjacent Islands. Golf, tennis, and Gentlemen's Club within easy distance ; 
also Shops, Churches, Post Office. Pleasant English society. Plate, Linen, if 
desired. Highly recommended by Agent.—Apply J. C. FUZZEY, House 
Agent, Antique ler, Mill Street, Guernsey. 


ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE- 
L MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 14 hours from London, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 


\TORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
ee... *... arn 
ee hy 2 concerning "Manuscripts. — 


17 ANTED, OLD OAK CUPBOARDS 
with perforated dooms, Sagwe as aioey or Bread and Cheese Cup- 
; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 
woes Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full Poe to Box 9, The Spectater, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SS.—Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, INVITE WRITERS to send them MSS. of 
ORIGINAL STORIES (1) for Boys of 10-14, addressed Mr. John ang, Boys’ 
Editor; (2) for Girls of 10-14, addressed Mrs. John Lang, Girls’ itor ; 
3) for Children of 6-10, addressed Mrs. Louey Chisholm, Children’s Editor. 
extent, 40,000 to 50,000 words. All MSS. (which should be sent in 
before 30th September—typewritten preferred) will be acknow apd 
returned if not suitable. 
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CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDU EDUCATION, 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TRURO. 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED for the above School, to begin work in 
September next. Salary £170 per annum, which may be increased if the cir- 
cumstances of the School warrant it. Form of application may be obtained 
from the ~\crcccmeaes to whom all applications must be sent on or before 8th 


May next. 
F. RB. PASCOE, Secretary. 
Education Office, Truro. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the College INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Post of 
= in POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL SCIENCE at a salary 
oO! 

Applications, with testimonials, should be sent on or before Thursday, 
May 3ist, 1906, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
University College, Cardiff, 21st April, 1906, 


HE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT TWO ASSISTANTS for the 
TRAINING of TEACHERS in the Department of Education, an Assistant- 
Master at a salary of £150, and an Assistant-Mistress at a salary of £125 per 
annum, to commence duties in September. —Further particulars on applica- 


tion to the REGISTRAR, 
Boose COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as SECRETARY.—Appli- 
cations, with testimonials, to be sent by May 4th to the SECRETARY, 
whom particulars can be obtained 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

WANTED for September an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to_ teach 

istory and Latin and prepare for College Scholarships. High Scholarship 
essential.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND a DELIGHTFUL 

HOME in a country neighbourhood, four miles from Woodhall Spa, 
Lincolnshire. Three minutes from Church and Post, one mile from Station. 
Gravel soil, bracing air. Tennis, Boating; Eighteen-hole Golf Links easily 
accessible, Excellent roads for Cycling and Motoring.—For further par- 
ticulars address ‘‘ B. M. D.,” Poste Restante, Southborough, Kent. 


DOCTOR'S WIFE—having large house standing in 

four acres of grounds near Cromer—RECEIVES FOUR GIRLS to 
EDUCATE under a Resident Governess (fluent French and German). Visiting 
Professors (Music and ——- Horse and Carriage exercise. Medical care. 
Box 123, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special Ra ye can made for the 
care of such children during the holida: The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa’ re the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Worksho a Every care is — to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and ph a 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MIS RESS 
‘St Katharines Lodge, St. Andrews, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

y+ Felix = Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
bay ee a rom Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Ca mbridge, the = Principals o of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 








Registrar. 









































on Boespotten, cupiy t the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. OUR ecteete 
UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 


LANCASHIRE. 

an for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; a 
; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. 

BROT! ERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 





Notcs OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA ICA’S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 

The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSW previ 
station to Tadworth. ” —_ ed 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors, 





Principals: 
Miss ——. “yn Historical Tri ~ ;. Miss BERVON, 
T TERM WILL BEGIN MAY Y 2nv, 


tus on application. 
‘ostal Address : 


St. , Monica’s, Kingswood, _ Epsom. 


(juuRcH RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Educatiog 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
o. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 

ised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 
ull particulars on application to the Principal. 








w= OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The ay CANON FRANCIS J, HOLLAND, M.A, 
1, UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress— Miss HORNER. 

Preparatory School including Boys between four and nine. 

Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

Music School under the +~ 7% of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUA RE, S.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A, 

Preparatory School for Same and Girls over four years of age. 

Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 

Students trained for Froebel Society's ond Cambridge Diplomas. 

Classes for a limited number of Occasional Students (ages 13 to 16) will 
be arranged during the season at the Schoolhouse, at 39 Graham 
Street. The lessons will be taken by Specialists in the various 
subjects. Each Course will consist of ten lessons. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, ‘N. Ww. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the a 5 A ‘ER, MANCUFSTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 
Fees, £225 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 pe 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, /arrington, 





r term. 











ELMONT, BICKLEY, KENT. —Boarding School for 

Daughters of Gentlemen. Large country house; l3 acres. Thorough 
modern education. Home life. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. 
Outdoor games under qualified Mistress, Students received for practical 
Cooking and Domestic Economy. Principal—Mrs. LEISHMAN. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth). —High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
_ staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, Tennis, 
Hockey, 8 , Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Tllustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UNORLAN, HA. ARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. ident Health and Foreign Mistresses. ul training in 
character and manners, Special attention paid to health. 


RESDEN COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE.— igh-class | 1 
modern seg for earners ole ap oy Unique advantages 

for Languages, Music, Art. ments to include some time in 
DRESDEN o1 or FLORENCE —A) pply PRINCIPALS. 


AMBRIDG DB. 


ICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE for PERSE HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—Apply Miss SADD, Lensfield Road. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all as References kind] yaa to the Countess of 
—— the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev, F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 



































URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good "social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 























\HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. ‘No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitlaud, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville Jollege ; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady ‘Margaret all; Mrs ll. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. 'T. H. Green, S fOntord, the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S.; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. nen 8 os ty 
Lady Warden—Miss R 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TeEM BEGINS MAY 8rz. 
HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch —. tus het healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies receiv » apply Principal. 
IDEFORD, , NORTH ; DEVON.—West Bank ScHooL 
: Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT. 
pone Be LIFE inp ‘OOD ee | a FOR GIBLS. 
Full staff. Entire charge Large house and garden 
OF les Fanuc SLD CLIMATE, MODERATE FLEES. 
erences kin iy permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.B.S, 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T. Newton 
Leeke, M. A., The Rectory, Bideford. 
PREMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding end Day School. House with good Garden near the Heath. 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required. 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises, Outdoor games. _ 
St: EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Recognised by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. Splendid New Science Buildi 
Fe -two Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, &c., in last seven years.—For 
d Prospectus apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
land. my 2. Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 


of Eng 
Health locality unds for onlahet, hockey, and tennis,— 
Miss BOYCOTT und’ Mise ‘TARVER. : 





ARPLE iG SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boorting. Sores (recognised by Board of Educa- 
a etantet in one of the h =. Great britain. 
and Foreign Teachers. Thosong odern education. Individual 
pm soe Ke application. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey: 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

— tresses. Limited number, individual attention ; ; special care given 
Silicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director a Gymuasium), Mrs* 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All b hes aud systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to sful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. . , E 
PALTH STU DENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


NG'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
gre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygieuve, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Seud for Prospectus. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Traming, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


f\HE INCORPORA'TED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
‘ INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Kecownised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Studeuts are prepared for the Examima- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the Cnsvesuitg of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 

NT. MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

Principal—Miss JANE L, LATHAM, Girton College. 

1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. Proparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 

2, BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 
PRINCIPAL. 


oo GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 

TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Hisher Certulicate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring Freuch; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


({HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 











LI 
HE. BEDFORD 








Full particulars from the 




















Head-Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh » 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford............ «Miss C. 1, Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


wt. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
\ Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Eutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Honte in South 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see Lou- 
don. Coaching m Art-History, Literature, Languages ; Preparation for Foreign 
Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's Library, South Kensington, 8. W. 


ERBYSHIRE—THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE.—Miss ‘TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
imited number of Girls. Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation. Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations. 


f\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
pyimnastics, sea bathing, &c. Uealth carefully studied, Individual training. 
2xcellent Lan, and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 
{,AXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER. 
hy prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 
r backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation, Splendid Sea Views. 


— 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX.—Recognised by the Board of Education. 10} miles from 
London. Threeacresof ground. Country. Bracing, open and healthy district. 
Gymnasium, playing field ; Sanatorium detached from the house. cipals— 
Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIR:.—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


Hf iGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
_NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd. NEW GIRLS MAY 3rd. _ 


LL HOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
WILL BRE-OPEN for the Summer Term on MAY 3rd. 



































Apply, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 





Rerat HOLLOWAY OOLLEGS 
FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to 
£60, and several bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July 2nd to 
July 7th, 1906. Names must be entered before June lst. The College 
Students for London Degrees and also for Oxford Honour Basasiootions. 
Inclusive fee, £90 a year. ¢ 

For forms of entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


U.DOR 





HA SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 





























Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS 

First-rate Modern Education. Loudon Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sexier, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpex, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hucueyer (French Literature); Dr. STgerrat 
(German Literature); C. Jennam, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gusrave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Gronce MaGratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pav Storvine (Violin), &. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Keit. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymuastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and train 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over éacres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 

fy DGsAsTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 

TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd. 

Prospectuses, &c,, can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

St OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 
Head. Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 
Hea 1-Mistress—Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A, 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION TUESDAY, May Ist, 

TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, May 2nd. 

Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Brid ze, S.E. 

] ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 
for GIRLS in connection with above School will be opened in April by 
Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (iormerly Head Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham; daughter of the late Rev. T. 
W Fowle, Rector of Islip). High ground, gravel soil; one minute from 
School. Station: Bromley South (S. E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 
EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding aud Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the-Uuiver- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL will REOPEN on FRIDAY, May " 
\ JEYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss EF. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 
forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
Freuch and erman a speciality Larre grounds. High and healthy position. 
(yor SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beuatiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. ‘Thoroughl 
ood education. Special attention to development of chasnstee.—Wvinsieal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whinvroft, Crowborough. 
ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c, 
LENALMOVN D. 

The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY lith and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 

articulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
-erth, N.B. 
ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 





Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


JARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees, Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 


Head-Master. 
| | haaheeatha lates COLLEGE, BERKS. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, NAVY CLASS. 
Boys are Trained from nine onwards for Entrance into R.N. College, 
Osborne. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical aud Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A First-Grade Endowed School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Separate 
JUNIOR MOUSE for boys under 12, NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd. — 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 

to éth. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN OLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec., without Extra Fee, 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Builgings, Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Bev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
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ITHSDALE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
DUMFRIES, N.B. 
(hitherto known as Routenburn School, Largs, Ayrshire). 





The School, which is for the Sons of Gentlemen, Boarders only, ages 8to 15, 
and prepares Boys for the Scotch and English Public Schools and Royal Navy, 
has —— transferred from its old quarters at Routenburn, Largs, to New 
Premises in Nithsdale, 3} miles north of the town of Dumfries, and will be 
Reopened there on or about May lith. The house faces south, and stands 
in large policies, surrounded by open grass country, in pleasant and beautiful 
scenery. Playing-field 114 acres, private Golf Course, Lawn-tennis Court, 
large Gymnasium and Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium. Head-Master: N. 
MACLACHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late Second Master and Head of Preparatory 
Department of Loretto School). 


IVHE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 








The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games. 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 
ROBERTS. 

Terms, fcr Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 

For iculars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 3Jth, 
and Slst. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


A TF So © b&b 82 @ Be 
A First-Grade Public School, standing on high ground (200 ft. above 
the sea). President: the Most Hon. the MARQUIS of BATH. Chairman: 
Major C. H. SIMPSON, J.P. Head-Master: A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., 
M.A, (Oxon.), F.S.A. Upper and Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sities. 
ration for Army, Navy, and London Matriculation. A SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION will be held on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th July, 1906, when Ten 
Scholarships, worth from £15 to £90 fer annum, will be awarded. NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, May 4th, 1906, on which day an Entrance 
Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this 
Examination, if Candidates are of sufficient merit.—For further particulars 
apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCF, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
TER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


| ER See... COLLEG E. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. S, WILLIAMS, M.A. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS 4th MAY. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JUNE 5th, 6th, and 7th.—One of £87 (£99 for the first 

year), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council 
Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but 
fail to obtain a scholarship.— Particulars of HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER, Boys arrive for 
Summer Term, May Ist. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 

1906, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and three 

(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A.,, 
Head- Master. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


LUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be Offered for Competition by Examina- 
tion on June 14th and 15th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to the Governors. _ 


ELS T E D BOCo HO OL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Election July 21st. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


WK7ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
EXT TRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 


N 
TION, TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars apply to. the HEAD-MASTER, 



























































OYAL AGRICULTUR 
R LOUL AL COLLEGE 


ESTER. 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Setent a eo aaa che ne ry K.G, 

‘or Land-owners, Land-agen’ urveyors,Agriculturists, intending i 

Farming and Colonial Branch. Colonists,éo, 
- Batate enenent —_ Forestry Branch, 
‘or Prospectus ‘urriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibiti i 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. sake? poem. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


|. nDtT 7 . AMADA: = 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Howe or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. ‘Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, * 


M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP 

e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. : 

Designed to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 

boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions, Annual 

nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid to 

Boys entering for Naval Cadetships, Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts for 

Apprenticeship as One Year's Sea Service. Carpenter's and Engine-titter’s 
Shops, &c. Extensive playing-fields on shore. 
For pestioniens cone the Commander, 

ieut, H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., School Ship ‘ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. Ero en 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4}hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom. 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail. 
way centres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS —Rey. 

A. J. P, SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lecturer Queen's Coll., Oxford) 

and Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics. 
English, Modern Lang.,&c. Arrangements forScience. Eight now at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Cricket Professional, Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. 


YOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE— 
Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation, 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls. of 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in se te buildings.—For list of successes and ful! 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 


RAs COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS, 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 


department. 
IGGLESWICK SCHOOL. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A,, 
Giecleawick School. Settle, Yorkshire. 


oss sieee SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 
For full a apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant House and 
Garden, facing South. Good water; bracing air. Many excursions in 
lovely scenery. Tennis, croquet, bowls. Stabling, garage.—For terms en 
pension, apply for Whitsuntide, MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le- 
Moors, Sinnington, R.S.0O. 


i j OME SCHOOL in high, bracing, open district near 
LONDON. Thorough individual teaching, with the care and oversight 

of home. EXPERIENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman’s 
Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 
tennis court, and garden.—‘‘ EALING,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London. 
LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.)§ 


ALMER.—SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN to a 
FEW BOYS intended for Public Schools and Osborne. Dry, bracing; 
17 acres. Fees moderate.—J, V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, near Dover. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. usical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply BRB. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Beautiful 
situation close to sea; bracing and sunny. Governess for little pares 
entire charge from India. Gymnastics, Rifie-shooting, Swimming. Eighty 
nineas.—Prospectus and Scholarship List, apply HENRY REYNO DS, 
.A., Cliff House School, Southbourne, Hants. 


‘NCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 


ARRISON HOME for EPILEPTICS, MAGHULL.— 
A modern and commodious House, specially erected and equipped for 
the care and treatment of a limited number of Gentlemen suffering from 
Epilepsy. It affords the advantage of experienced medical and nursing treat- 
ment, together with the comforts of home life in the country.—Terms on 
application to the Hon. Secretary, W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street 
East, Liverpool. 
ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Tene, 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 
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RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 
Excellent situation, 15 minutes from. town; liberal arrangements. 
1 cial advantages for Drawing and 


age exclusively spoken. S; 
Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 


lan 
-~ oderate terms.—Address Vil 


Pointing. 

ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PAYING GUESTS.—The 

Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 

é RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives 

EN FAMILLE a few Paying Guests desiring to improve in French or to attend 

the University, Sorbonne, &c. Homecomforts. French lessons, Terms from 
£8 to £12. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—Mlle. Expulson is in London, 
and can arrange to see parents. Address, 7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of smaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. paration for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


D..2o.A 2.it 0 &. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS, 
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Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Pro tuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred. and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C, Telephone 5,053. Central. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager, RK. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIEN'TS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
WANTED. 


, PRMD M RG AEA, 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


Fein FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
a 

















Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 

id, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. Glbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 2s, 6d.; I1lbs., 

8s.; 14lbs., 3s. 6d.: 2!lbs., 5s. List, particulors free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed, 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farrigdon Street, Sm:titield, London. 


OMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 
MADE FOOTGEAR, to measure only. West End work 20 per cent. 
below West End prices, Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 
directions free, Call preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO., 
69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Estabiished 1836, 


£1 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
8S.¥. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273; horse-power, 4,000), 


5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS. 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
NVESTMENT.—Will give you useful and interesting 


information on the profitable employment of small or large amounts of 
surplus Capital in every class of security quoted on the Stock Exchange, and 
ill clearly show where investment is wise, combining substantial return, and 
where it ceases to be so and becomes merely reckless gambling.—Post-free on 
mentioning name of this journal to the SECRETARY, London and Paris 
Exchange, Limited, Basildon House, Bank, E.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capita) (Paid up) £500,000, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who Gestenged pages of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. ward, 
F.BS., and Canon Kiuton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo; " 


All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
NOW READY, APRIL CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


Short Catalogue of French Books post-free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 























FIFTY-SECOND REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY CENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10th, 1906. 








CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ............s0000000000. Yen 24,000,000 

CAPITAL PAID UP. ............:ccseeeeeeeeeeeeee Yen 18,000,000 

RESERVE FUND..............00000 sessssessseeeeee Yen 10,300,000 

SPECIAL RESERVE FUND. .............-..... Yem 1,000,000 
DIRECTORS, 


NAGATANFE SOMA, Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPEIL WAKAO, Esq. 
YUKI YAM A, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 


Branch Offices. 


RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
| ROKURO HARA, Beg. 
KAW. 


KOBE. PEKING, MUKDEN. SAN FRANCISOn. 
NAGASAKI. CHEFOO NEWCH WANG. HONOLULU. ~ 
OSAKA. DALNY. TIENTSIN. SHANGHATL. 
TOKIO, HONG KONG. NEW YORK. TIELING. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 
HEAD OFFICE..... eeeces oeeseeecevess++OROHAMA. 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN.—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending Decei ber 31st, 1905. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 609,720. 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 10,532,084.%%, of which 
yen 7,213,968." have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interests, &c., leaving 
a balance of yen 3,318,115.°5%. 

The Directors now propose that yen 360,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 10,300,000.%©, yen 1,000.000.°°° be appropriated as Special 
Reserve Fund, newly created, and yen 200,000.°°° be placed to the Silver 
Funds, From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate 
of 12 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 720,000. on old shares and 
yen 360,000.°% on new shares, making a total of yen 1,080,000.%, 

The Balance, yen 678,115.335, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1906. 


December 31st, 1906. 





BALANCE SHEET. 

















LIABILITIES. Y. 
Capital paid Up ...c.cccccccccccccccovcccccces evcccece ++ 18,000,000.°° © 
PRSNOETS PURE oc cccccccsccncsscccaccoscécoonecece eveseee 9,940,000,9 ¢ & 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts...........scccecesscecccccece 76,907.) *@ 
Reserve for Depreciation of Bank's Premises, Properties, 

Furniture, &c. ........ ecneccsococeconce . 700 
Reserve for Silver Funds .... ° 800,000.9 0° 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &¢.) .......esseseesececererses 110,296,322.7 # # 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

Sums due by the Bank ...........cesseeccecceceesess 93,479,770. 80 
DdwidemGe Unciniemed .. cose cccccccccccccccccccccccssocses 5,791.5 20 
Amount brought forward from last Account ......+.++++ 609,720." ° ® 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ........... ccecccececcce _ 2,708,894. § & 

Yen 236,118,866.' °° 
Cash Account— ASSETS. Y Y. 

Tm Hand ...ccccoccccccccccscccceccsccs 12,715,521.7° @ 

BND cn0dne8000neee0senese « -11,957,005.* ? °—~24,672,527.1 2 0 
Investments in Public Securities .......ceceeceeeeeees «+s 17,149,156," 9° 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C.  .......eeseeeeeeee 80,783,562." " ° 
Bilis receivable and other Sums due to the Bank......... + 109,581,025.°* © 
Bullion and Foreign Money..........+sseseceseeeeeeeres 2,199,964.% + 


Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. ......-.++++++ __1,732,119.5 4° 
Yen 236,118,856.! ¢ © 














To Special Reserve Fund .........-+++++ 
To Reserve for Silver Funds 
a aes Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 720,000.° °° 
n 6, per re for 120, en. 720,000: 
” - AND as } osoe+2 
yen 3. per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 360,000.° ® ® 
To Balance carried forward to next Account ......-.+++++« _ 678,115, 86 
Yen 10,532,084.° * * 








Y 
By Balance brought forward June 30th, 1905 ........+--+ 720.7 08 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
December Slat, 1905........cccccceeecceseeeesees evsee 9,922,368.2 4° 
Yen 10,532,084.°* § 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and find them to be correct. We have further inspected the Securt 
&c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and 
them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of the k. 


NOBUO TAJIMA, 
FUKUSABUBO WaTanase, } Auditors, 
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MAPLE & 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 


Those in delicate health, 
sleep is of the utmost importance should 
use MAPLE & CO.’S SANITARY BEDDING, 
which has just that amount of resiliency 
which ensures comfort without being ener- 
vating. Maple & Co.’s Sanitary Bedding is 
made in their own factories from specially 


co 


MUDIE’S 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


IN THE WORLD 


to whom restfil'| OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Every month a fresh List is published (specially 
classified and 
Foreign Surplus Books and New Remainders. 
The List contains popular works on Travel, 


annotated) of English and 


selected materials. Price List of Bedding Sport, Army and Navy, Biography, Arts, 


sent free. 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 





Philosophy, Economics, and Fiction. 
This List sent Post-free on Application to any part of the World, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON | 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 22%, Du" 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘the quality 

of this wine will be found STishes ualto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNEB WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





“K”" BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 











May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comrunications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
Ep1ToR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








“BLACKWOOD” 


For MAY contains 


The Growth of the Capital Ship. 
A Journey to Sanaa. 
The Early Royal Academy. 
The Story of its Foundation and the 
Romances of some Original Members. 
The Peregrinations of a Cockney. 


Drake: an English Epic.—Book III, 


y ALFRED Noyes. 


Grammar to 2 Wolves. 
. A. Wricut Henperson. 


Count Bunker.—Chaps. 24-28. 
By J. S. CLovston. 


a About the Streets of London. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Smiru, K.C.B., 
Ex-Commissioner City of London Police. 


Musings without Method. 
The Moral of the Army. 
The Education Bill. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and Lantca. 








Phenix Assurance Cor mpany, Lim 
H@ENIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlementa, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Bules Supplied. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BOOKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
Harotp A. WiLson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Cutherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooOKSELLING Dep6t, Cuirv and Port Said ; 
and Wau. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No. 351, MAY. 


For anD Aoamase THE Epvucation BILL: 
1) By Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 
2) By Herbert Paul, M.P. 
(3) By the Most Kev. the Archbishop of West- 
minster. 
(4) By the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax, 
(5) By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, 
(6) By D. C. Lathbury. 
Tue FUTURE OF SHAKESPEAREAN Reskancu, By 
Sidney Lee. 
EvGenics AND St. VaLenTINE. By Havelock Ellis, 
Tue VocaTION OF THE JOURNALIST. By D, C 


Banks. 

Tur LiperaAL GOVERNMENT AND = CoLowmuL 
ConFrereNce. By Russell Rea, M. 

Tue TEACHING OF CooKERY. By Colne) Kenney 

erbert. 

Tse Puysiquk or Girts. By Miss K. Bathurst 
(late Inspector under the Board of Education). 

Tae Cantines Scotarres oF Paris. By Sir 
Charles A. Elliott, K.C.S.1., LL.D. (Chairman 
of the Joint Committee for "Underfed Children 
in London). 

Tae Lienter Sipe or Hannan More. By Nor- 
man Pearson, 

Tux Inpivipuat versus Tue Crown. By Sir 
Martin Conway. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE ARMY. By Colonel the Earl 
of Erroll. 

Wuy Lirr Trapes UNIONS aBOvE THE Law? By 
the Right Hon, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, 


London: Sportiswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E, 2 contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with a freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, lain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, aa or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapensaLt 
Press Lrtp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS, by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
ehould be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when avallable) 14 GUINEAS 
POBD. co cccccccccccccccocccccses £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......-.- é6é¢évu 
Quarter- Page (Half-Column) oe 8 89 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 10 

Column (Two-thirds width r) 
Page) ..cccccccccccccccccces 8 0 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .....ccceceecees £16 16 0 
Tnaide Page occccccccccccccces 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(contatning on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. au inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 


Terms: net. 
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“OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


WEW SECTION OF THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 
MATTER—MESNALTY. A Double Section 


by Dr. BRADLEY. 5s, Also a Part M—Meet. 12s.6d. The 
next issue (July Ist) will be a portion of P, beginning with Ph. 
by Dr. MURRAY. Already published : A—L, O, Q, and R—Re. 


THE PROGRESS OF POESY: an Inaugural 


Lecture. By Prof. MacKAIL. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net. 


PIERCE THE PLOUGHMAN’S CREDE 


(about 1394 A.D.). Transcribed and Edited from MS. Trin. 
Col. Cam., R. 315. Collated with MS. Bibl. Reg. 18 B. xviii., 
in the British Museum, and with the old printed Text of 1553. 
Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skzat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. [Ready April. 


THE BOOK OF JOB IN THE REVISED 


VERSION. Edited by S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D. With 
Introductions and brief Annotations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


net. 
EXPOSITORY TIMES.— ‘The English reader will find 
nothing like it elsewhere for the understanding of the Book of 


Job.” 
2 No, 27 JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE JOURNAL OF _ THEOLOGICAL 


STUDIES. Edited by the Rev. J. F. Bernune-BAKER and 
the Rev. F. E. BriguTmaNn. Published quarterly. Per 
number, 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscription, 12s. net, post-free. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of DR. WILLIAM 


MARKHAM, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. By his Great- 
grandson, Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C,B, With a Portrait, 


8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE NATURE OF TRUTH. An Essay by 


H. H. JoacHim. §&vo, cioth, 6s. net. 


GREEK THEORIES OF ELEMENTARY 
ee ass, sees 5 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS OF 


THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1625-1660. Selected and 
Edited by S. R. GArprINeR, M.A. D.C.L. Third Edition, 
Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DUBOIS’S HINDU MANNERS. Edited, with 


Notes, Corrections, and Bibliography, by H. K. BEAUCHAMP, 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net; on Oxford India 
paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SPARTA MUSEUM. 


By M. N. Top and A. J. B. Wace. With many Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, cloth back, 10s. 6d. net. 


VESUVIUS, 1869. By J. Puitups. With 


numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s; 6d, 


OXFORD HIGHER 
FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by LEON DELBOS. 


Each Volume contains a portrait of the author, and the Intro- 
ductions are written in the author's native language. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

1. DE STAEL’S L’ALLEMAGNE. Edited by H. W. Eve. 
2s, 6d. net.—2. HUGO’S NOTRE-DAME. Edited by L. Dexzos. 
3s. 6d. net—3. GAUTIER’S TROIS GROTESQUES, (Villon, 
' Cyrano de Bergerac, Scarron.) Edited by H. J. CHayror. 2s. net. 
—5. FLAUBERT’S SALAMMBO. Edited by E. Lavvrrire. 
3s. 6d. net. — 6. LAMARTINE’S JOCELYN. Edited by E. 
Lecours. 3s. net.—7. DE CAMPAN’S MEMOIRES, 1785-1792. 
Edited by H. C. BRapBy, 2s. 6d. net. [6 vols, now ready, 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


CORYDON: an Elegy in Memory of Matthew 
Arnold and Oxford. By R. FANSHAWE. 4s, 6d. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 








Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO. 


will be pleased to send, post-free on application, 
Descriptive Lists of all or any of the following Series. 





TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


LATEST VOLUMES, 


Dramatis Personz 


aND 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 


Cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


“ Exquisitely printed and bound......Lovers of beautiful books, the contents 
of which are classic, may possess themselves without misgiving of this cheap 
and handy series.”—Standard. 

“ Really gems of the first water.” — Westminster Gazette. 


Also TEMPLE GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS and 
LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 


Browning's 





PRIME MINISTERS OF ENGLAND. 
LATEST VOLUME. 


LORD ROSEBERY. sys.u. seves. 


Cloth, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. 
**An excellent narrative...... and a careful delineation of character.” 
—Standard. 
Previous Volumes :—Beaconsfield (by Froupr, 9th Edition), Aberdeen, 
Melbourne, Peel, Lord John Russell, Palmerston, Derby, Salisbury, 
Gladstone. 


MEDIZZVAL TOWN SERIES. 
“LITERARY GUIDE-BOOKS.” 
Volumes Now Ready: 
Moscow. Nuremberg, 
Toledo. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 46. 6d. net. 
Bruges, Brussels, Cairo, Cambridge, Chartres, Edinburgh, Ferrara, 
Florence, London, Rome, Rouen, Siena, Seville, Venice, Verona. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 





Assisi, Constantinople, Perugia, Prague, 


** Indispensable to those about to visit...... interesting to those who stay at 
home.”—Punch, 





ROMANCES OF DUMAS. 
A Be-issue in 48 Volumes (Two Volumes per Month) of Dent’s famous 
60- Volume Edition, Complete and Unabridged. 
NOW READY. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


TWO VOLUMES EACH. 
With all the Original Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


“ A neat and well-printed edition, for which we anticipate a wide success. 
The translation is fluent and easy.” —Athenzum. 





ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE. 
A New Series dealing with the Lives and Works of English Men of Science. 
FIRST VOLUME. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. 


* An interesting and well-studied critical biography.”"—Scotsman, 





YOU SHOULD READ ALSO 


MOROCCO OF TO-DAY. 
By EUGENE AUBIN. 


A Translation from the French of a book crowned last year by the French 
Academy. 


Price 6s. net, with 2 Maps. 


** There can be no two opinions as to its completeness, its absorbing interest, 
and its immense instructive value.”"— World. 


THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1905, ISSUED IN BOOK FORM AS 


THE CHRIST OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


By C. W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Buckram, 6s. net. 


ean admirable Contain unfamiliar matter, attractively handled...... 
Likely to be popular."’—Daily Chronicle. 











J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, London, W.O, 
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Makes writing easy 


Throw away your desk encum- 
brances, Inkpots, Holders, Wipers, 
&c.—time wasters—and invest ina 


“Swan” Pen 


It is an obvious advantage to be 
always able to use a pen one is 
familiar with. It is simply a matter 
of taking your ‘‘Swan” from your 
pocket and there you are. 





Rev. W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. writes: 


“A bad workman always quarrels with 
his tools, and so I quarrel with most pens, 
but the ‘SWAN’ FOUNTAIN PEN has 
all the merits which a@ pen can possess, and 
makes the business of writing easy for even 
80 impatient a man as myself.” 


Prices (in 3 Sizes): 10/6, 1616, & 25/- up to £20, 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of ‘“ Swans.” 


° HeadOffice —79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Mabie, Todd & Bard, 93 Cheapside, E.C. 
a Regent Street, W. 
Branches {8 Exchange St., Manchester. 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris. 


New York and Chicago. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


‘INVESTED FUNDS ...... 60,000,000. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 


B.M.S. ‘OBIDENSE’ (2,380 tons), sailing 9th May, £12 for 18 days, 
% days for £16 to £20. First-class throughout, as all necessary 
travelling and hotel expenses. Other Sailings every 10 days, 


Apply THE BOOTH S§.S. CO., Ltd., § Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London ; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmzn, Loypos, Codes: Umsicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
REASONS FOR READING 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


BECAUSE it contains all “‘ F. C. G.’s” Cartoons of the Week, 
BECAUSE of its page of Literary Problems and Prizes. 
BECAUSE it has a large number of Book Reviews. 
BECAUSE of its General Articles and Short Stories. 
BECAUSE it is the only Weekly Magazine-Review of its kind. 
BECAUSE it costs but a Penny a week. 

THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 6s,, three-quarter levant, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 

cloth, £3 10s.; Debrett's Peerage, full calf, 1904, 36s., for 6s.; Fraukau’s 18th 
Century Colour Prints, £8 8s., for 50s.; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., 
rare, 45s.; Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, 
rtraits, &c.,15s.; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 
Bee. Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s., for 6s. 6d. ; Seebohm’s Birds Siberia, 12s., for 
6s.; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Daily Mail’s World’s 100 Best 
Pictures, 2ls., for 7s. 6d.; Household Medical Adviser, col. plates, 21s., 
for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


“Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
epon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 























BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


‘** AQUASCUTUM” 
COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS & COLOURINGS. 
ALL WOOL AND WATERPROOF, 





Highest Award: Gold Medal, London, 1904, 


SPECIALITE: 


* AQUASCUTUM” ROYAL 
MOTOR COATS 


with Removable Linings, possessing all the 
advantages of a fur coat without any of its dis- 
advantages. Can be worn all the year round, 


Exclusive Styles, Patterns, and Self-Measurement instructions 
sent by return, post-free, 


SoLE MAKERS :— 


AQUASCUTUM L* 


100 REGENT STREET, W. 








Smoke 


PLAYER’S 


“MILD” 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


A NEW CIGARETTE made from the choicest growths of old 
Virginian tobacco, possessing a “smoothness” and “sweetness” 
unapproached by any similar priced Cigarette now before the public, 


3d. per Packet of [O 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ BEPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A D A M Ss 3 Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.”—The Queen. 


| FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots P @] L { Ss H s 


| Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, a 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

OOKS WANTED.—Highest Cash Prices paid for Sets 
of Standard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First Editions, 
porting and Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 
histler. Out-of- t and Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Cata 

logues free.—HO BEOS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH RATIONAL- 
IN THE NIN 





ETESNS. wok by al : B ae wee Bers, 
“ i} bh {f Greece,” &c. 2 vols. Svo, Zils. net. 
ot rene Paoeny ¢ [On Monday next, 


AT THE GATES OF THE EAST: a Book 


] among Historic Wonderlands. By Lieut.-Col. J. P. Barnr, 
LB. UT rinit College, Dublin), His Majesty’s Indian Medical 
Service. 


THE 
SM 


Author 


With 33 IDustrations, 8vo, 6s, net. 

Capitals of Eastern Europe—The Capital of Egypt—Southern 
Greece—The Eastern Adriatic—The Western Balkans. 

“Li looks upon travelas an art. His bookis a recollection 
Fe at first hand, and set forth with earnestness and 
eg _..The charm of the book is greatly enhauced by beautiful illustrations.” 


VOLUME FOR 1906. — 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


7 T: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available 
Aud Dis zepatie. jonetliew with a Digest of Information sougecting the 
Leal, Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention an Relief of 
Distress, and the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. With an 
Elaborate Index, and an Introduction, “* How to Help Cases of Distress,” 
ig C. S. Locu, Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation 
Society, London. 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE PARSON’S QUTLOOK: Studies in 
Clerical Life and Character. By W. G. Epwarps Rees. Crown 8vo, 
Se. 6d. net. 

“*The Parson’s Outlook’ is, in every sense of the word, a living book, 
qritten in full view of life’s little ironies in the clerical calling, and here and 
there with a touch of well-bred delicate satire...... There is a delightful touch 


ef bamour in the book, not a few polished epigrams, and a wide urbane out- 
look ou life, whether the point of view be that of the parson or vther people.’ 
—Standard, 


PLANT RESPONSE AS A MEANS OF 


PHYSIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION. By Jagapis CHUNDER Bose, 
C.LE., M.A.(Cantab.), D.Se.(Lond.), Professor, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Author of “ Response in the Living and Non-Living.” With 
278 Illustrations, 8vo, 2ls. : omit 2 
Ia this volume Prof. Bose gives an account of the investigations by which 
bs bas shown that all the important characteristics of the responses exhibited 
be animal tissues are also to be found in those of the plant. Further, he has 
attempted to show that the plant may be regard ed asa machine, and that its 
movements in response to external stimuli are reducible to a fundamental 
unity of reaction. His experiments on plant mo vements have enabled him to 
distinguish between the effects of internal energy and external stimulus, and to 
disentangle the complex phenomena which result from their combined action, 


NEW FICTION. 
OUT OF DUE TIME, By Mrs. Wrrrrip Warp. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This novel deals with a question which at present ag itates thinking 
minds in all religious communions—namely, the reconciliation of 
Christian theology with the results of the positive sciences. 

“The characters are wonderfully distinct, Marcelle aud Paul standing out 
with cameo-like clearness. Thoughtful readers, be they Catholic or Pro- 
testant, will find the story extremely interesting ; it satisfies both the heart 
and the head.”—Mr. W. L. Covnrsey, in the Daily Telegraph. 


TRACKS IN THE SNOW: being the History 
of a Crime. Edited, from the MS. of the Rev. Ronext Darver, B.D., 
by Goprazr BR. Bexsoy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIMPLE ANNALS. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell), Author of “‘ Pastora!s of Dorset,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is a series of stories dealing more or less with the lives of working 
women. They do not, however, pretend cither to analyse conditions or to 
grapple with problems, but merely to depict some of the joys and sorrows of 
a large and varicd class. 








ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


APRIL. Price 5s. 


La Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D, 
rticles— 
THE FALL OF THE VISIGOTHIC POWEB IN SPAIN. By the Rev. 
R. Drxrs Suaw, D.D. 
EARLY RELATIONS OF THE,MANOAS WITH THE DUTCH. By 
the Rev. Georece Epuunpson. 
THE LONG PARLIAMENT OF CHARLES II. 
C. Appotr. Part II. 
2 Notes and Docwments— 
Roger of Wendover and the Coggeshall Chronicle. By F. M. Powicke.— 
The Letters of Rudolph Agricola. By P.S. Allen.—Cardinal Beaton and 
the Will of James V. By A. Lang, D.Litt.—Secretary ‘Thurloe on the 
Relations of England and Holland. By Professor Firth, LL.D.—Pitt’s 
Retirement from Office, October Sth, 1761. By H. W. V. Temperley.— 
And Others. 
3. Reviews of Books, 


By Professor Witpur 


4, Short Notices, 





A GENERAL INDEX to the First Twenty Volumes (1886- 
1905) of the ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW is now ready. 
This Index gives references to Articles, Notes, Documents, and 
Selected Reviews of Books, and is uniform in size with the 
Review. The price is 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


APRIL. Price 6s. 

History ry, FURNITURE. 

ARcHBISHOP TEMPLE. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

Some Aspects oF INTERNATIONAL 
Law. 

Tue Borat Poor Law Commission, 
1905, aND THE CONDITION OF THE 
Poor, 








Tae Pourrica, Srrvation. 

“Ix Memoriam” arrer Firry Years. 
Tae JanpIN DES PLANTES BEFORE 
45D DURING THE REVOLUTION. 
CayyivG asp THE Treatr or TiLsIr. 
Criticisms or Lire rm IReann. j 
Vesfrian DIPLomacy AT THE Susie 


PORTE DURING THE* SIXTEENTH 
Century, 





—— 


Why was “The House of Merrilees” one 
of the most popular novels of last year? 
Probably because it was, as “Punch” said, 
“a really good story, well constructed and 
excellently told.” For the same reason 
everyone will read Mr. Marshall’s new novel, * 


Richard Baldock, 


which is just published. There is this differ- 
ence, however. Last. year Mr. Marshall was, 
comparatively speaking, unknown, whilst 
to-day his new novel is awaited with interest 
by thousands of readers. In fact, the first 
edition was OVER subscribed before publica- 
tion. You will, therefore, be well advised to 
take time by the forelock and write to-day 
to your library asking that a copy of “ Richard 
Baldock” may be reserved for you. At the 
same time, you should ask AGAIN for 


The Fifth Queen, 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 


the demand for which has taxed the library 
resources to the utmost. The third impres- 
sion of “The Fifth Queen” is now ready, 
and this popular and successful romance 
should be obtainable without delay. 


When ordering from the Library or Bookseller, ask for 


RICHARD BALDOCK. AxkcHIBALD MARSHALL, 6/- 
THE FIFTH QUEEN, Forp Mapox Hvurrrer. 6/- 
MY CORNISH NEICHBOURS. Mrs. Have ock Exuis. 3/6 
MRS. ERRICKER’S REPUTATION. Tuomas Conn. 6/« 
THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. W. M. THACKERAY. 7/6 net. 
THE TURK IN THE BALKANS. T. Comyn PLart?. 3/6 
THE BETTER GOVERNING OF INDIA. Sir F. Lety. 1/6 net, 


ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. 


HARRAP'’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED FOX.” 
Ready on Monday, May 7th, 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of “Kindred of the Wild,” “ Watchers on the Trails,” 
“ Red Fox,” &c. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by CHARLES COPELAND. 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 





For the Opera Season, 


4 
Stories from Wagner. 
tetold by J. WALKER McSpappDeEN, Author of “Stories from 
Robin Hood,” &c. 16 Full-page Illustrations. Half-leather, 
2s. 6d. net; Special Edition printed on pure rag paper, deckle 
edge, new decorated title, half calf, 6s. net; full calf, with 
new and rich designs in gilt, 9s. net. 

“Told ay so as to reach the hearts and the intelligence of the young, 
this set of old-world legends comes out with a new distinctness which greatly 
enbances their moral and spiritual significance.” —Spectator. 

“The illustrations strike one as being the work of a real artist in feeling 
and in composition.’ —Bookman. 


Greatness in Literature, 

And other Papers. By W. P. Trent, Professor of English 
Literature in Columbia University, Author of “ American 
Literature.” Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


“Thero is a great deal of sound and high-m‘uled literary doctrine in the 
00k,."’—Daily Chi a. 
The Study of a Novel. 
By 8S. L. Wuircomn, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“It cannot but prove stimulating to men who read fiction thoughtfully, and 


useful to special studexts,”—scotsman, 


Selections from the Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by U. W. Corner. With 
Portrait. Small crown 8vo, Is, 6d. net. 
The “Selections” include some of the Prefaces to “‘ Poor Richard,” Essays 
and Miscellanies, and Personal Letters, whilst in the Appendix will be found 
a full report of the “Examination of Franklin in the House of Commons, 
Relative to the Repeal of the American Stamp Act, in 1766,” 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE NOW READY, 





LONGMANS, GREEN « CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


GEORGE G, HARRAP & 00., 15 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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A Letter from The Baroness ORCZY, 
the Author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


ASON OF THE PEOPLE 


C[COPY.] 


‘‘August 29th, 1905. 
Iam sending you herewith the typescript 
of my novel, ‘A Son of the People.’ 


I am very anxious to hear what you think 
of it. Itis a picture of life in the lowlands 
of Hungary—that remote corner of half- 
civilized Europe—the life of the great heredi- 
tary Magyar nobles on their vast estates 
which no one save those born and bred in 
the midst of it all could attempt to describe, 
for no one else would have the entrée to these 
semi-civilized, half-barbaric, and splendid 
homes. That is why even Maurus Jokay has 
never attempted to describe that particular 
milieu, for he knew nothing about it. The 
Magyar landed nobility is the most exclusive 
caste in the whole of Europe, and when you 
read ‘A Son of the People’ you will realize 
how medizval in character the life in those 
chateaux has always remained. Of course, 
the 20th century is tearing down some of the 
barriers which up till now had cut off the 
hereditary Magyar noble from Western 
civilization, railways are being built across 
the ‘pusztas,’ but the process is still slow. 
Now, I was born and bred in the midst of it 
all; the scene of ‘A Son of the People’ is laid 
in the county of Heves, which was my home; 
there is not one picture in the book which I 
have not seen and witnessed myself; it is 
true in every detail. Even the love story is 
based on actuality. 

For this reason I hope the book may 
interest the British public, for it is absolutely 
true and sincere. 

Please tell me frankly what you think of 
it—I am a little diffident owing to the novelty 
of my theme.” 





The most interesting statement which can be 
made about ‘* A Son of the People,’’ already one 
of the successes of the season, is this letter with 
which the authoress, Baroness Orczy, submitted 
it to Messrs. Greening and Co, for their con- 
sideration with a view to publication. 


AND THE RESULT. 


“A of the People” was published on 
February the Ist. SEVEN Editions have already 
been sold out, and the EIGHTH Edition is now 
ready, completing the Tenth Thousand, 


Son 


GREENING & OO., Ltd., Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 


A CENTURY 
OF CONTINENTAL HISTORY 
(1780-1880). 


With a Supplement Descriptive of Events up to the Year 1900, 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; “ 
AY Cutie of Mapolece 1” ** Napolonnis States es ne ot “The 
This work is intended for the ricdge Forms of Schools, as well as for all 





who desire to have a clearer knowledge of the course of events on the Con- 
tinent. Three chapters have been added describing in brief com the 
chief events in the history of France, Germany, and Russia in the last twe 
decades of the century. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


STANFORD'S GEOLOGICAL 
ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 


Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain and 
its Counties, and of the Features observable along the Principal Lines of 


Railway. 
By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.RS., F.GS. 
Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, 1 pages 
of Text, Illustrated by 17 Sections and Views, crown 8y0,, cloth, price 
12s. 6d. net. - 
“A most interesting volume.”— Nature. 
“Crammed full of information of the best quality......The work reflects 
credit on both author, editor, and publisher, and deserves to prove a success," 
—Geologwal Magazine, 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C, 
Geoqrapher to His Majesty the King. 








THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. Chaps. Lane eavEn AND CLAVER. 


22-23. By A. T. QuILLER-Covca, a : Imaginary Conversa. 
ion. y 
THE SPuine CALL. By THOMAS! = MeGueswer. 


| VENOMOUS SERPENTS. By Cuavoe 
E. Bensow. 

A__WRENCH_ TRAVELLER IN 
CHARLES II.’S ENGLAND, By 
D. K. Broster. 

THE NEW  CHEMISTRY.—IVv. 
Carbon and the Shapes of Atoms. 
By W. A. Suenstone, F.R.S. 

CHIMARRA AND PHASELIS. By 

1 D. G. Hoearrs. 

CHIPPINGE. Chaps. 13-15, By Sray. 

| wer J. Wermay, 


Dora 





GREENWELL 


A TALK WITH MY FATHER. By 
Watters Fritu. 

PREHISTORIC MAN ON THE 
DOWNS. By Arravr Joun Hus- 
rnarp, M.D., and Groree Hurprarp, 
F.S.A. | 

JARGE’S LITTLE 'OOMAN. By M.! 
E. Francis. 

THE SIMPLON PASS AND THE 
gREat TUNNEL. By Francis 

ox. 





London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tus Emreror or Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

Tus Partine or tHe Wars. By An Old Tory. 

Mr. Batrour’s Fiscat Leapersuir. By W. Philip Groser. ‘ 

Tur Fetisn or Organisation. By Observer. 

Hervaicu Heine. By H. B. Samuel. 

Tus Epvcationat Fiasco. By Kenelm D. Cotes. 

H.M.S. Dreapwovert. By Pompeius. 

Tus Encuisa Stace my THE Eicureexsta Cenrory. 
Irving. 

Tae Necro Prostem StTarTepd. 
Commissioner). 

Mr. J. M. Barrie's Dramatic anp Soctat Ineivence. By Edith A. Browne, 

Tus Crapir or Mopern Britisu Arr. By Julius M. Price. 

Tae Avoecrras ConrerEence. By Budgett Meakin. 

Tue Crripren’s Purestorr. 

Tae Divine anv THE Humay. Part I. 

Tae WaIrtwinp. Part Il, Chaps. 6-9. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


invite inspection of their Collection of Framed 








Part I. By H. By 
By Wm. F. Bailey, F.R.G.S. (Irish Land 


By Leo Tolstoy. 
By Eden Phillpotts, 








Autotype Reproductions of Famous Works of 
Art, specially suitable for 


PRESENTS. 


Framed Autotypes always prove acceptable 
Gifts in homes of taste, and their moderate 
cost brings them within reach of most lovers 
of Art. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





And all Booksellers. 





(A few doors west of Mudie’s Library). 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW 


VOLUME I. of the 
POPULAR EDITION—UNABRIDGED. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART 
.GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. With Portrait. 
Vol. I. (1809-1872), 5s. net. 


Case for 








BOOKS 





In 2 vols. 8vo. 


¢* also ready, Parts I.-VIIL, sewed, 6d. net each. 
7 binding Vol. I., 94. net. 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA. 


Being a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1898-105. With a Portrait, Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index, and with an Introduction by Sir 
THOMAS RALEIGH, K.CSI. 8vo, 12s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, 
Archdeacon of Exeter. With Photogravure and other Lllus- 
trations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P, 


With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy S8vo, 36s. net. 








HENRY ‘SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 
By A. S. and E. M. 8. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by Eric PARKER, Crown 8vo,6s, [ Zwesday. 


THE DOOR OF HUMILITY. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 
Ricnarp Hott Hutton. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, ELizaBeTH M. Roscoz, With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 

[Eversley Series. 
®,° Containing Criticisms on DICKENS, SCOTT, KEATS, SHELLEY, 
WORDSWORTH, TENNYSON, BROWNING, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
and others. 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 
By H. FIELDING HALL. 8vo, 10s. net. 














THE TITLE-MART. A Comedy in Three Acts. 


By Wixston Cuvurcnitt. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. Addresses 
on Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret's, Westminster, 
during Lent, 1906. By Canon H. Henstey Heyson, B.D., Hon, D.D. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net 

IDOLA THEATRI. A Criticism of Oxford Thought 
and Thinkers from the standpoint of Personal Idealism. By Hexry 
Sturt. Svo, 10s. net. 


-« QWEN ~WISTER’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY BALTIMORE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INTEREST & SAVING. By E. C. K. Goxyer, 


M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science in the University of Liver- 
pool, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

















A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATIC 
TREATMENT, including BALNEOLOGY. 


By Wit R. Hvecarp, M.A.. M.D., F.R.C.P. 8vo, 12s. 64. net. 
GEN ERAL PRACTIMON ER.—* One of the wost scienti fe, iuterestiug, and 
useful books it has been our good fortune to haudie.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZI 
Illustrated. Price Is. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 
ves Ganeen OF THE SUN. Route Notes in Sicily.—I. By Witu1a™ 
ARP, 
ves novas, SCHOOL OF EMGROIDERIES IN ATHENS. By Anna 
ay Dopp. 
FENWIC: CAREER.—VII. A Novel by Mrs. Humperr Warp. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO. Ltd. London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S Latest List 
NOW READY.—A ROMANTIC HISTORICAL MONOGRAPH. 


A FRIEND OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


(Lady Atkyns). 
By FREDERIC BARBEY. 
With an Introduction by VICTORIEN SARDOVU, 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ This is a romantic book with a romantic origin, and all readers who care 
for the picturesque and heroic side of history will find it abundantly to their 
taste. he style of the book is anima and full of colour, and it loses 
nothing of its charm and vivacity in the hands of an unusually sympathetic 
translator. We have given a mere outline of the story, but the origina! filis in 
the details with innumerable felicitous touches. In short, this is a book of 
genuine attractions, worthy of the attention of the historian, and, at the same 
time, gaa with interest for the general reader.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“A book wo of attention......All the elements of an historical romance 
and some hints of new historical revelations.”—Tribune. 

“ A strange romantic story...... A fascwwating problem.”—Daily Graphic. 

* An invaluable and fascinating addition to our knowledge of the events of 
the last years of the eighteenth century.” —Daily Express. 


A FRIEND OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


By FREDERIC BARBEY. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NOW READY.—SIXTH EDITION. Quarto, 31s, 6d, net. 
With nearly 400 Lilustrations. 


THE SAILING BOAT. 


A Treatise on Sailing Boats and Small Yachts, with Practical 
Instructions in Sailing and Management; Racing Yachts and 
Yarafts, with Rules of Measurement and Rating ; also the One- 
Design and Restricted Classes, Fishing and Shooting Boats, 


Canoes, &c, 
By H. CG FOLKARD. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


A NEW WORK ON THE BALKANS. 


BY-PATHS IN THE BALKANS. 


By Capt. F. W. VON HERBERT, 
Author of “The Defence of Plevna.” 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Contains much shrewd criticism, especially on military affairs in Bul- 
garia.”—CUutlook ‘ 

“‘ The author bas travelled out of the beaten track, and has picked up a good 
deal of curious information on subjects which the ordinary tourist has no time 
to attend to, or would be incompetent to investigate, even if the opportunity 
were given to him.”—Standard, 

“lt is at once a collection of essays on a variety of subjects, and an account 
of experiences obtained well off the ordinary traveller's track, and widely 
different from those of most people who journey abroad...... he has much that 
as fresh and informing to tell us..... of inexhaustibie interest to a large number 
of readers.... .Capt. von Herbert's work bas about it that touch of personality 
which lifts a volume out of the ordinary rack of travel books. He has seen, he 
has observed, he has thonght, and he can write in a vigorous and impressive 
fashion.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“Capt. von Herbert's book is to be commended alike for the solid informa- 
tion it contains and as a source of pleasunt cuterta:uwent,”—Scotsman, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST NOVELS. 
A LIST OF SUCCESSES, 


THE SMITHS OF SURBITON. By Kestz 


HOWARD. [ Lighth Edition, 
THE BISHOP’S APRON. By W. Somerset 
MAUGHAM. [Fourth Edition, 


THE BENDING OF A TWIG. 
F. T. CoKE, [ 
THE MISSES MAKE-BELIEVE. 
Stuart Boyp. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. By Araneta 
KeNEALY, Author of “Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” &c, 
Crown $vo, bs, Second Edition, 


ALSO READY. : 
AN ELDERLY PERSON, AND SOME 


By DesmonpD 
Third Edition. 


By Mary 


OTHERS. iby Eta MacMauwoy, Author of “Oxendale,” 

“The Other Son,” “ Jemima,” Kc, Crown Svo, ts 
WOMEN AND CIRCUMSTANCE. By 

Netra Syrett, Author of “A Day's Journey,” &&. Crown 


Svo, 6s. 

MEN AT ARMS. By Major W. P. Drury, 
Author of “ Private Pagett,” “ Bearers of the Burden,” “The 
Passing of the Flagship,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.0, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
‘ELIZABETH MONTAGU 


The Queen of the Blue-Stockings. Her Correspond from 1720 to 1761. 
By her Great-Great-Niece, EMILY J, CLIMENBON. With Illustrations, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, net. 

“So admirably has Mrs. Climenson arranged the correspondence that it 
reads like a biography. And it is a biography of a fascinating order, showin 
from within the familiar life of the most brilliant circles of the most b: 
social period of English history.”—Daily News, 





Halliwell Sutcliffe’s New Novel. 


A BENEDICK 
IN ARCADYY. 6s. 


JUST OUT.—6d. net. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE 


Education Bill, 1906, 
In Principle and in Detail. 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Birmingham. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No, 407.~APRIL.—6s. 





pa AND THE Cayo Waias, Tue Art or GAMBLING, 
HAKESPEARE’S * ANTONY AND . 
Curorarna.” By A.C. Bradley. Traps-Unions AND THE Law. 
Tue Pre-RaPHAgLiTe Brotaennoon, | A PLEA For Cammnines. 
Tae GoveRNMENT and Sours Arrica,| Pascau’s Apologia. By Rev. M, 
Some Letrer-WRITERS, ANCIENT aND| Kaufmann, 
MopERN. An Ispmuyx Renaissance. By T 
Ropert CANDLISH AND THE Di18-|" Morison (late Principal of Aligarh). 
RUPTION OF 1843, . 
Tue LireraturE oF tHe Frenca| 7#® Powirican Srrvartion, 
Benaissance. By P. F. Willert. Tue Epvcation Bit, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


HARPER’S 


For MAY Now Ready. 
HENRY JAMES’S ARTICLE, NEW YoRK REVISITED. 
MARGARET DELAND’S GREAT SERIAL, 
THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RITCHIE. 
IS THE HUMAN RACE MORTAL? 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN’S NEW STORY, 
THE VULTURE. Illustrated. 


AN ARTICLE BY THE LATE LEWIS CARROLL 
(hitherto unpublished). 


ALICE BROWN’S NEW STORY, 
THE ADVOCATE. Illustrated. 


MRS. HUBBARD’S EXPLORATIONS IN LABRADOR. 


Complete Stories, Articles, &c., illustrated by Prominent Artists. 





Illustrated. 





A New Book by the Author of ‘*The Most Illustrious 
Ladies of the Italian Renaissance.” 


A QUEEN OF QUEENS AND THE 
MAKING OF SPAIN. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Profusely Ilustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A graphic picture of Spain in its grandeur under the great Queen Isabella; 
the book deals also with the period of the Moorish dominion and the events 
which led up to the union of the Provinces and the rise of Spain as a Christian 
Power. This account of the land and the period of romance and chivalry 
is fascinating as it is important. 


THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON. 
By A.B. WARD. 6s. 


A stirring romance of the Nevada camps, in which the hero is a well-known 
preacher and author of some twenty years ago. The part he plays in the 
rough life of the district affords exciting reading. 


THE PRINCESS OLGA, 
By ERVIN WARDMAN. 6s. 


A spirited story of a resourceful young engineer and a beautiful woman who 
takes part in a plot to thwart his undertaking. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


a 


To-day is Published the 
SPECIAL POLO AND 
RACING NUMBER 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


Among articles of particular interest to Polo. 
players and those interested in racing are 
the following :— 

THE HOME OF FLYING FOX: a Visit to the Famous 
Stud of M. Edmond Blanc, 

HORSES OF THE CENTURY: Was Ormonde a Greater 
Horse than St. Simon? 

PROSPECTS OF THE POLO SEASON. 

THE COMING VISIT OF THE IRISH POLO TEAM. 

PROVINCIAL POLO: Is it making Headway? 


Other Articles include :— 
ITALIAN GARDENING. THE SWERVE IN BASEBALL 
RACQUETS AT QUEEN’S CLUB. 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE GOLFING SOCIETY. 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. 
THE MIGRANT’S VANGUARD, 
THE COMMISSION ON GROUSE DISEASE. 
THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY, &c., &. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like 
papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


other 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural Hislory, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’.S NEW BOOKS 














THIS DAY 


BY THE WATERS OF CARTHAGE By Norma Lorimer, Author of ‘ By the Waters 
of Sicily.” In cloth gilt, 12s, net, with 32 Page Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 


The 7RIBUNE says:—“A book written by a woman, and dealing with the Arabs and Orientals of Tunis, with just that 
instinctive sympathy and quickness of vision which no man, however much of an Orientalist he may be, can hope to attain. An unique 
book, Such a book as this has a place by itself in the literature of its subject. It is told with a great deal of fun and humour, and 
adds a charm to pages which have much besides to recommend them. The book is full of acuteness and sense.” 


ANTOINETTE STERLING AND OTHER CELEBRITIES By M.S. MacKinuay, M.A. In 


demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 16 Illustrations and Interesting Facsimiles in Text, 16s. net. 


“A charming account of the great contralto. Mr. Sterling MacKinlay has written his book in a light and interesting vein, and 
has so much to tell, so many good stories to repeat, that it is sure of a large reading public.”"—DAZJZLY CHRONICLE. 


“The volume, illustrated with some good portraits, is brightly written, and will doubtless find a wide circle of friends.” 
—STANDARD., 


FROM THE YALU TO PORT ARTHUR By Witttam Maxwett, the well-known War 


Correspondent. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 3 special Coloured Maps and 34 Illustrations from Photographs, 
16s. net. 


“Mr, Maxwell wields a practised pen, and his book should rank high. His account of the passage and battle of the Yalu in 
particular is one of the most informing which we have met with.”—-GLOBE, 


A DEATHLESS STORY; or, ‘The Birkenhead’ and its Heroes, By A. C. Appison and 


W. H. MATTHEWS. In demy §Svo, cloth gilt, with 64 Illustrations on Art Paper and other Illustrations in the Text, 6s. net, and 
with gilt top, specially bound in buckram, 10s, 6d. net, [Thursday next, 


THIRD LARGE EDITION 


THE RUSSIAN COURT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY By Firzcrrarp Mottoy 


Author of “The Romance of Royalty,” ‘‘The Sailor King,” &. In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, Illustrated with 
2 Photogravure Frontispieces and 24 Full-page Plates on Art Paper, 24s. net. 
“This is an astonishing book ; the result and the reward of immense labour, by which a human document has been produced, 
Mr. Molloy gives us pictures altogether admirable.’— WORLD. 


SECOND EDITION 
TWENTY YEARS IN PARIS Being Some Recollections of a Literary Life By Roser 
H.SHERARD. In cloth gilt, gilt top, Illustrated with Portraits, &c., 16s, net, ° 

“A book of the most varied, vivid and delightful recollections."—7RU7H. 


SECOND EDITION—MAKING 6,500 COPIES 
*“*The most remarkable travel book. that has ever been published.”—GRAPHIC, 


WITH FLASHLIGHT AND RIFLE in Equatorial East Africa A Record of Hunting 


Adventures and Studies in Wild Life. By ©. G. SCHILLINGS. Translated by Freperic Wuyte. With an Introduction 
by Sir H. H. Jonnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Illustrated with 302 of the Author’s “untouched” Photographs taken by day and 
night. Printed throughout on English Art Paper in two handsome vols. super-royal 8vo, 24s. net. 


“ An entrancing work. His photographs are positively wonderful ; his letterpress is vivid.”"—S7ANDARD, 


THE TREE OF LIFE: a Study of Religion. By A. E. Crawsey, Author of “ The 
Mystic Rose.” In cloth gilt, 12s. net. 
The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—“ Mr. Crawley has given us one of the ablest expositions of the origin and significance of 


religion which we possess. Here we have a work which cannot be dismissed with one reading ; it must be kept at hand for frequent 
consultation and perusal,” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


RING IN THE NEW A GIRL OF SPIRIT 
RICHARD WHITEING | CHARLES GARVICE 
[ This day. | This day. 
THE GAMBLER ‘THE WAY OF THE SPIRIT 


Mrs. THURSTON | 


an , ; RIDER HAGGARD 
[35th Thousand, 


[2nd Edition, 


THE ONLY WORLD CAPTAIN JOHN LISTER 
ie G. B. BURGIN | J. A, HAMILTON 
A MAN OF NO FAMILY ‘THE ARTFUL MISS DILL 
C. C. anp E. M. MOTT | FRANKFORT MOORE 
THE SPANISH DOWRY ‘THE WOOD END 
L. DOUGALL | J. E, BUCKROSE 
THE MAGIC ISLAND IN SUBJECTION 
E. EVERETT-GREEN | E. THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
QUEEN OF THE RUSHES MADE IN HIS IMAGE | r 
Aa ere on 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 
READINGS. ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, chiefly 


based on the Commentary of Benvenuto pa Imota. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
Warren-Verxoyx, M.A. With an Introduction by che Rev. Dr. Moors. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. [Second Edition. 

“It would certainly be difficult to find a more admirable guide to the study 

of Dante.”—Tribune. 
MACEDONIA. By H. N. Brarusrorp. With many 
Tilustrations and Two Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ A most complete, interesting, and instructive work on the subject.” 
—Standard. 

“ It is a record of keen observation and of deductions from carefully observed 
facts by one who is not only a scholar but a lover of liberty.”—Tribune. 

“At last we have a book in which the most crying problem of the Near East 
is discussed and explained with entire clearness and a minute and personal 
knowledge such as no previous writer on the subject has possessed. For a 
long time to come, the k before us is likely to be the one authority upon 
the vital question of Macedonia.’’"—Daily Chronicle, 


THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. By J. Morris. With 
many Portraits and Illnstrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book, by a series of ~ieguagbies of the great statesmen apd warriors of 
the last forty years, descr hes the rise of Japan to its present commanding 

ition. The book is ful! o° value, and the Meguagptcal method gives it an 
interest which a set histcry could not possess. The author was for many 
years in Japan, and is on terms of intimacy with many prominent leaders of 
the country. 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By Joun MAseErFIE.p. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book contains many romantic details of the life of the Elizabethan 
seamen, and especially of the old buccaneers. It traces carefully, as from 
within, the gredual rise of that romantic caste among the lawless islands on 
the Spanish Main. Several thrilling chapters are devoted to the laws, 
customs, arts, and haunts of the pirates, with descriptions of their more 
famous ships, such as the ‘Royal Fortune,’ and biographies of their chief 
captains, such as Roberts or Teach. The book treats of all the fasctnating 
adventurers who sailed from Port Royal, or from the Isle of Pines. under the 
black flag with the red skull and crossbones. It contains portraits of the 
greater buccaneers and one or two beautiful reproductions, from old coloured 
prints, of the old cities from which they sailed. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES: with a Record of the 
Expedition of 1903-4. By L. Austive Wappe.., LL.D., C.B., C.LE., 
F.L.S., F.A.1., Lieut.-Colonel Indian Medical Service, Author of “‘ The 
Buddhism of Tibet,” *‘ Among the Himalayas,” &c, With 200 Illastrations 
and Maps, New and Revised, medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Transferred from 
Mr. John Murray. 

This charming book is acknowledged to be the most complete and authori- 
tative account of the recent British Mission to the Forbidden Land. It isa 
mine of first-hand knowledge and research, giving an intimate insight into the 

uaint customs, folk-lore. philology, scenery, and natural history of the Hermit 
fand. Its unusual richness in excellent illustrations, most of which are 
unique and not to be found elsewhere, makes the book a work of art. The 
new edition is issued at a very low price. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Ausert E. 
Kwicut. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A volume alike for players and students of the game. Memories of the past 
are incorporated with pictures of the present. The historical development of 
our national pastime and a discussion of its changing aspects during recent 
years precede those more practical and didactic chapters intended for younger 
aspirants to proficiency in cricket. The final chapters concern themselves 
with cricket in the Greater Britain, with the characteristics of Australian 

unds, the preparation and liarities of their wickets, and a personal 
mpression of a great Test Match at Sydney, There are many photographs of 


cricketers in action. 
THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906. Edited by 
H. Massac Burst. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The second issue of ‘‘The Motor Year-Book” is much more elaborate and 
interesting than that for 1905. It contains articles on Motoring in England 
by Lord Montagu, in Scotland by Sir John Macdonald, and in Ireland by 
BR. J. Mecredy. The Second Part is an account of the various competitions 
and races of the year; the Third Part deals with Trade and Technicalities, 
with the Position of the Industry, the tendencies of the Trade, and the 
various types of cars and bodies. The Editor writes an article on the Shows. 
Part IV. deals with Commercial Motors; Part V. with Motor Cycles and Tri- 
cars; and Part VI. with Touring and Roads. Part VII. deals with the Law 
of Motoring; Part VIII. with Motor Boating; and Part IX, with Motor 
Aeronautics. Part X. contains much wisdom in a lighter vein. 

“A work which should prove of great value to all interested in the subject, 
whether for pleasure or commercial uses." — Morning Post. 

“It is likely to outlive many more pretentious volumes, both by reason of 
its literary as well as historical merit.” —Standard, 


THE MANOR AND MANORIAL RECORDS. By 
Natsaniet J. Hone. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Antiquary’s Books, 
“Mr. Hone is a model of lucidity and interest.”"—Morning Leader. 
“One of the best popular accounts of a very interesting but little under- 
stood institution.”—Standard. ’ 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. «By G. Le G. Norcarz. Fully 
Tilustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. . 

*«4 kindly and sympathetic study of the best of men and the most genial of 
novelists. Mr. Le Gry Norgate knows his Scott and he knows his Scotland 
thoroughly."—Country Life. 

‘The author evidently writes from an intimate acquaintance with the 
country which the wizard loved and idealized in romance.”—Daily Chronicle, 


TWELFTH NIGHT. By W. Suakespzare. Edited by 


Morton Luce. Demy 8vo, 2s, 64. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


DEVELOPMENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE By 
ERNOW F. Srorr, M.A. Lecturer in the Phil. h Rete t 
Cambridge University; Examining Chaplain to the Acelibicno af Onnten 
: bury; formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown a 
“The book is thoroughly pertinent to the needs of present-day ky 
and both for its temper and substance it has a strong claim to recognition » 


—O n World. 
ABOUT ROBERT LOUIS ST . : 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA. By Mrs. M. I. Srevxsoy 


by M. C. Batrovr. With 12 Nlustration 
These final Letters of Mrs. M. I. Stevenson cover the hem ne _> ag 
Samoa up to the death of ber son (R. Louis Stevenson) in 1894, They Bane ] 
of interesting pictures of the island and of the Samoans, as well as of the how, 
life of Vailima itself. The illustrations are unusually intimate and interectine, 
“‘ There could be no more charming and fitting memorial than these lett = 
They will be tenderly cherished by all who admire Stevenson." Outlol 


LINCOLN. By E. Mawnsen Sympsoxy, M.A. MD 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. | Ancient Cities, 
“Lincoln has now found an historian worthy in all respects of zeal a 
competency......A great additional attraction to this scholarly work will he 
found in the numerous and beautiful illustrations of Mr. FE. H. New.” 
—Notes and Queries, 
BRISTOL. By Atrrep Harvey. Illustrated by B. H. 


New. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities, 


RELIGION IN EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. 
. ae 8vo, 3s. ~"- sol i . 
n these lectures, delive @ vacation term for Bibli 
Cambridge, the author argues that even if science had Giacovenet Gi 
and traced the Evolution of Beligion the validity of religion would still remain 
to he determined. , 


PICTORIAL GARDENING. By G. F. Miu. With 


ey Tilustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
is is an attempt to apply the principles of the landsca i 7 
the formation of small m4, — OO putater'o ant to 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Waketine Dry. With 


4 Illustrations, small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND 


WALL SHRUBS. By H. Poreror FirzGeratp. With 32 Mlustrations 
feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. , 
This book is a companion to the Handbook of Garden Plants, by Mrs, 
Batson. It is intended to be a guide to all plants that can be used for climbing 
up walls, arches, pergolas, tree-stumps, and such like places, and gives con. 
cisely directi as to prop tion, treatment, times of flowering, and other 
details. The plants dealt with are those that can be grown out of doors in the 
British Islands, and include some that require slight protection in winter, 


THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. By J. £. 


Morszis. Illustrated, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides, 








FICTION. 
SECOND EDITION. 
BLANCHE ESMEAD: a Story of Diverse Temperaments. 


By Mrs. Fourier Marrtann, Anthor of “ Pages from the Day Bo: 
Bethia Hardacre.” Crown 8vo, 6s. espa 
“‘A graceful and entertaining novel, the action of which is swift and 
sparkling from first to last.”—Times. 
SECOND EDITION. 


LOAVES AND FISHES. By Bernarp Capes. Crown 
Rvo, 6s. 

“ The author has a happy ingenuity of invention, a distinction of style, and 

a quaintness of humour which make a happy combination”—Morning Post. 


THIRD EDITION, 


THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. By Brarrice Hanrra- 
pex, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The hand of the artist and the effect of the art that hides art are to be 
recocnised in ‘The Scholar’s Daughter.” The hook contains effective 
characterisation, and the adroitness with which the delicate mechanism is 
handled commands admiration.”"—Morning Post. 
THIRD EDITION. 

THE PORTREEVE. By Enpen Purxports, Author of 
“The Secret Woman.” With a Frontispiece by A. B. Cottrer, Crown 


vo, 6s. 
“Once more Mr. Phillnotts has depicted exceptional characters motived by 
the stronger emotions, the passions that give occasion for episodes dramatic.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
SECOND EDITION. 


, 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. By “Q” (A. T. Quimtzr- 

Covcu), Author of ‘Hetty Wesley,” “Dead Man's Rock,” &. Crown 
vo, 66. 
“It is a merry story, rich with the fragrance of the sea, and overflowing 
with the quaint humours of an earlier day.”—Daily News. 
** All Mr. Quiller-Couch’s literary qualities are present here, and all at their 
highest.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“ A heartily amusing piece of work. One of the freshest and most engaging 
stories we have come across,”—Daily Telegraph. 


DURHAM’S FARM. ByC.C. Yetpnam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A book to read, for it is written throughout with knowledge and skill the 
stvle is goo, and it never loses hold of the reader's sympathy.” —Times, 





“Sympathy, insight, and considerable artistic skill.”—Standard. 


METHUEN’S STANDARD LIGRARY is held by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Prime Minister, and other high 
dignitaries in Church and State to render a high service to the community by placing good literature within the reach of everybody, 
The New Volumes are :—PLATO's REPUBLIC, THE SERIOUS CALL, CRANFORD, THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS, Burns's POEMS. THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Wuirte’s SELBORNE, and Sir THomas Browne's 


RELIGIO MEDIC! AND URN BURIAL. 


THE NOVELS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. In Sixpenny Volumes—NENRI OF NAVARRE (the Second Part of 


QUEEN MARGOT). 


Messrs. METHUEN’S New Illustrated Announcement List and Quarterly Bulletin are sent free to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., 36° Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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